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AfFEAL TO Q8EA.T 

eowExierce^. from Ponnsylyani^ who 

fitirolled^ j^e were without fixed plaoea. of 

abod$r/hut d|W over Ae laJ&e to trade k 

aland and fiira^ . of New York, through the Six 

NationB, niight ^^Od^^ Ihe <^ii^axi passes to the Ohio 
valley; the graadt tS 3^ actually included a part 

of it; i^ut ViiigiiiiB botmded i^. dghtfol dominion on the 
north-west only by Lake Skia . To secure Ohio for the 
Engiiisfti world, I^iiMenec Washington of Virginia, Augustus 
Washington, and their associates, pi^posed a colony beyond 
the Alleghanies. The country west of the great mountains 
is the centre of the British dominions, wrote Halifax &nd 
bis colleagues, who were inflamed with the hope of recover- 
ing it by some sort of occupation ; and the favor of Henry 
Pelham, with the renewed instance of the board of 
trade, obtained in March, 1749, the king’s instructions 1749 . 
to the governor of V irginia, to grant to John Hanbury 
and his associates in Maryland and Virginia five hundred 
thousand acres of land between tlie Monongahela and the 
Kanawlia, or on the northern margin of the Ohio. The 
company were to pay no quit-rent for ten years, )vithin 
seven years to colonize at least one hundred families, to 
select immediately two fifths of their territory, and at tlieir 
own cost to build and garrison a fort. Thomas Lee, presi- 
dent of the council of Virginia, and Robert Dinwiddie, a 
native of Scotland, surveyor-general for tilie southern colo- 
nies, were shareholders. 

Aware of these designs, Prance anticipated England. 
Immediately, in 1749, La Galissoni^re, whoso patriotic mind 
revolved great designs of empire, and questioned futurity 
fes? the results of French power, population, and commerce 
m America, sent De Celeron de Bienville, with ;thre6 hun- 
dred men, to the valley of the Ohio. On its southern bank, 
dpposite the point of an island, and near the junction of a 
rJyeVj that officer buried, at the foot of a primeval red-oak, 
a plate of lead with the inscription that the: country be- 
Ictyied to France; and he nailed the lilies of the Bourbons 
to a forest tree, in token of posse^on. “lam going down 
the river,” said he to Indians at Lc^town, “to scourge 
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home our children, the Miamkaud the Wyaudots;^’ and he 
foxhade all trading with the English* “ The lands are ours,^' 
replied the Indians ; and they claimed freedom of commerce. 
The French emissary proceeded to the towns of the Miamis, 
expelled the English traders, and by letter requested Ham- 
ilton^ the governor of Pennsylvania, to prevent all farther 
intrusion. But the Indians murmured, as be buried plates 
at the mouth of every remarkable creek. “We know,” they 
said, “it is done to stesd our country from us;” and they 
resolved to “ go to the Onondaga council ” for protection. 

On the north-east, the well-informed La Galissoniere took 
advantage of the gentle and unsuspecting character of the 
Acadians themselves, and of the doubt that existed respect^ 
ing occupancy and ancient titles. In 1710, when Port 
Royal, now Annapolis, was vacated, the fort near the 
mouth of the St. John’s remained to France. The English 
had no settlement on that river ; and though they had, on 
appeal to their tribunals, exercised some sort of jurisdic- 
tion, it had not been clearly recognised by the few inhabi- 
tants, and had always been denied by the French government. 
It began to be insinuated that the ceded Acadia was but 
a part of the peninsula lying upon the sea between Gape 
Fourches and Cape Canso. The Ahh6 La Loutre, mission- 
ary and curate of Mcssagouche, now Fort Lawrence, which 
is within the peninsula, formed the plan, with the aid of La 
Gfdissoni^re and the court of France, to entice the Acadians 
from their ancient dwelling-places, and plant them on the 
frontier as a barrier against the English. 

But, even before the peace, Shirley had represented that 
the inhabitants near the isthmus, being French and CathoUo, 
yiould be removed into some other of his majesty’s colonies, 
and that Protestant settlers should occupy their hmds. 
From this atrocious proposal, Newcastle, who was cruel 
only from frivolity, did not withhold his approbation ; but 
Bedford, his more humane successor, sought to secure the 
entire obedience of the French inhabitants by intermixing 
with them colonists of English descent. 

The execution of this design, which the Duke of Cumber- 
land, Pelham, and Henry Pox assisted in maturing, de- 
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volved on Halifax. Invitations went through Europe to 
jnvite Pipoteetants from tilae continent to emigrate to the 
British colonies. The good-will of New England was 
encouraged by care for its fidieries ; and American whale- 
men, stimulated by the promise of enjoying an equal bounty 
with the British, "learned to follow their game among the 
icebergs of the Greenland seas. But the main burden of 
securing Nova Scotia fell On the British treasury. While 
the general court of Massachusetts, through their agent in 
England, sought to prevent the French from possessing any 
harbor whatever in the Bay of Fundy, or west of it on the 
Atlantic, proposals were made, in March, 1749, to disbanded 
t)fBcers and soldiers and marines, to accept and occupy lands 
in Acadia ; and, before the end of June, more than fourteen 
h^dred persons, under the auspices of the British parlia- 
ment, were conducted by Colonel Edward Cornwallis into 
Chebucto harbor. There, on a cold and sterile soil, covered 
to the water’s edge ivith one continued forest of sju-uce and 
pine, whose thick underwood and gloomy shade hid rocks 
and the rudest wilds, with no clear spot to be seen or heard 
of, rose the first town of English origin ejist of the Penob- 
scot, From the minister who imparted efficiency to the 
enterprise, it took the name of Halifax. Before winter 
three hundred houses were covered in. At Minas, now 
Lower Horton, a block-house was raised, and fortified by a 
trench and a palisade ; a fort at Pesaquid, now Windsor^ 
protected the communications with Halifax. These, with 
Annapolis on the Bay of Fundy, secured the peninsula. 

The ancient inhabitants had, in 1730, taken an oath of 
fidelity to the English king, as sovereign of Acadia ; and 
were promised indulgence in *‘the true exercise of their 
religion, and exemption from bearing arms against the 
French or Indians.” They were known as the French 
Neutrals. Their hearts were still wntli France, and their 
religion made them a part of the diocese of Quebec. Of a 
sudden it was proclaimed to their deputies convened at 
Halifax, that English commissioners would repair to their 
villages, and tender to them, unconditionally, the oath of 
allegiance. They could not pledge themselves before 
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HeaTen to join in war against tJbe Jaad of their origin and 
thdr love ; and, in a letter signed by a thousand of their,, 
men, they pleaded rather for leave to sell their lands and 
e|Eect», and abandon the peninsula for new liomes, which 
France would provide. But CornwaHis w'ould offer no 
option but between unconditional allegianoe and the confis- 
cation of all their property. ** It is for me,” said ho, “ to 
command and to be obeyed and he looked to the board 
of trade for further instructions. 

With the Miemao Indians, who at the instigation of La 
Loutre, the missionary, united with other tribes to harass 
the infant settlements, the English governor dealt still 
more summarily. “ The land on which you sleep is mine : ” 
such was the message of the implacable tribe ; I sprung 
out of it, as the grass does 5 I was born on it from sire %6 
son; it is mine forever.” So tlie council at Halifax voted 
all the poor rod men that dwelt in the peninsula to be so 
many banditti, ruffians, or rebels;” and, by its authority, 
Cornwallis, “to bring the rascals to reason,” offered for 
every one of them, “taken or killed,” ton guineas, to be 
paid on producing the savage or “his scalp.” But^ the 
source of this disorder was the undefined state of possession 
hetw ecu the European competitors for North America. 

Meantime, La Galissonicre, having surrendered his gov- 
ernment to the more pacific La Jonquiere, i*epaired to 
France, to be emjdoyed on the commission for adjusting 
the American boundaries. La Jonqwierc saw the imminent 
danger of a new war, and, like Bedford, would have shunned 
hostilities; but his instructions from the French ministry, 
although they did not require advances beyond the isdimus, 
compelled him to attempt confining the English w thin the 
peninsula of Acadia. 

Thus, while France, with the unity of a despotic central 
power, was employing all its strength in Canada to make 
good its claims to an extended frontier, Halifax signalized 
his coming into office by planting Protestant emigrants in 
Nova Scotia, as a barrier against encroachments on the 
north-east ; and by granting lands for a Virginia colony on 
both banks of the Ohio. With still greater impetuosity, he 
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rushed towards a solution of the accumulated difficulties in 
the administration of the colonies. 

The board of trade, so soon as Halifax had become its 
head, revived and earnestly promoted the scheme of strength- 
ening the authority of the prerogative by a general act of the 
British purliamcnf. At its instance, on the third day 
of ]\Iarch, 1749, under the pretext- of suppreRsing ’ 1749 . 
the flagrant evils of colonial paper money, the disap- 
pointed Horatio Walpole, who for nearly thirty years had 
vainly struggled, as auditor-general of the colonies, to gain a 
sinecure allowance of five per cent on all colonial revenues, 
rei^orted a bill to overrule charters,* and to make all orders 
by the king, or under his authority, the highest law of 
America. In the reign of Henry VITT., parliament sanc- 
tioned “ what a king, by hi§ royal power, might do ; ” and 
gave tlic energy of law to his ])i*oclamations and ordinances. 
In this it did but surrender the liberties of its own constit- 
uents: Halifax and liis board invited the British ])arlitiinent 
to sequester the liberties of other communities, and transfer 
them to the British crown. 

The people of Connecticut, through their agent, Eliakim 
Palmer, protested against ‘‘ the unusual and extraordinary ” 
attempt, “so repugnant to the laws and constitutic»ii ” of 
Croat Britain, and to their own “inestimable privileges” 
and charter, “ of being governed by laws of their own mak- 
ing.” By their birthright, by the perils of their ancestors, 
by the sanctity of royal faith, by their own {iffoctionate 
duty and zeal, by their devotion of their lives and fortunes 
to their king and couiitiy, they remonstrated against the 
bill. Pennsylvania and Rhode Island pleaded their patents, 
and reminded parliament of the tribute already levied on 
them by the monopoly of their coininerec. For Massachu- 
setts, WiJlnuTi Bollan, through “the very good-natured Lord 
Baltimore,” represented that the bill virtually included all 
future orders of all future princes, however repugnant they 
might be to the constitution of Great Britain, or of the 
colonics ; thus abrogating for the people of Massachufietts 
their common rights as Englishmen, not less than their 
charter privileges. The agent of South Carolina cautiously 
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intimated that, as obedience to instructions was already due 
from the goveiiiors, whose commissions depended on the 
royal pleasure, the deliberative rights of the assemblies were 
the only colonial safeguard against unlimited authority. 
Venerating the British constitution, as established at 
the revolution,” Onslow, the speaker of the house of com- 
mons, believed that parliament had power to tax America, 
but not to delegate that power; and, by his order, the 
objections to the proposed measure were ‘spread at length 
on the journal. The board of trade wavered, and in April 
consented, reluctantly, ‘‘to drop for the present, and re- 
serve,” the despotic clauses ; but it continued to cherish the 
spirit that dictated them, till it had itself ceased to exist. 

At the same time Massachusetts wfis removing every 
motive to interfere with its currency by abolishing its paper 
money. Tliat province had’ demanded, as a right, the reim- 
bursement of its expenses for the capture of Louisbiirg* 
Its claim, as of right, was denied; for its peojde, it vrtis 
said, were the subjects, and not the allies, of England ; but 
the r(‘qnisite appropriation was made by the equity of par- 
liament. Massachusetts had already, in January, 1749, by 
the urgetiey of Hutchinson, voted that its public notes 
should be redeemed with the expected remittances from the 
royal exchequer. Twice in the preceding year, it had 
invited a convention of the neighlx»ring colonies, to sup- 
press jointly the fatal pai)er cuirency ; but, finding concert 
impossible, it proceeded alone. As the bills had depreci- 
ated, and were no longer in the hands of the first holders. 
It was insisted that to redeem them at their original value 
would impose a new tax on the first holders themselves j 
and therefore forty-five shillings of the old tenor, or eleven' 
shillings and threeponcie of tlie n<‘W emission, were, with 
the approbation of the king in council, redeemed by a 
Spanish milled dollar. Thus Msissachusetts became the 
“ hard-money colony ” of the north. 

The plan for enforcing all royal orders in America by the 
act of the British parliament had hardly been abandoned, 
when the loyalty and vigilance of Massachusetts were per- 
verted to further the intrigues against its liberty. In April, 
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1749, its assembly, which held that Nova Scotia incladed all 
'the continent east of New England, represented to the king 
“ the insolent intrusions ” of France on their territory, ad- 
vised that “ the neighboring provinces should be informed 
of the common danger,” and begged “ that no breach might 
be made in any of the territories, of the crown on the ” 
American “ continent.” It was on occasion of transmitting 
this address that Shirley developed his system. To the Duke 
of Bedford he recommended the erecting and garrisoning of 
frontier “fortresses, under the direction of the king’s en- 
gineers and oiEcers.” “A tax for their maintenance,*” he 
urged, “should be laid by parliament upon the colonies, 
without which it will not be done ; ” from the prosperous 
condition of America, he argued that “ making the British 
subjects on this continent contribute towards their common 
security could not be thought laying a burden;” and he 
cited the acts of trade, and the duty laid on foreign sucrars 
im])orted into the northern colonies, as precedents that es- 
tablished the reasonableness of his proposal. 

Shirley’s associates in New’' York were equally persever- 
ing. The seventh day of May, 1749, brought to them “ the 
agi*eeable news that all went flowdngly on ” as they had 
desired.. Knowing that Bedford, Dorset, and Halifax had 
esi>ouscd their cause, they convened the legislature ; but it 
wim ill vain. “The faithful representatives of the people,” 
thus spoke the assembly of New York in July, “can never 
recede from the method of an annual support.” “ I know 
well,” rejoined the governor, “ the present sentiments of his 
majesty’s ministers ; and you might have guessed at them 
by the bill lately brought into parliament for enforcing the 
king’s instructions. Consider,” he adds, “ the great liberties 
you are indulged with. Consider, likewise, what may be 
the consequences, should our mother country suspect that 
you design to lessen the prerogative of the crown in the 
plantations. The liomans did not allow the same privileges 
to their colonies, which the other citizens enjoyed ; and you 
know in what manner the republic of Holland governs Jut 
colonies. Endeavor, then, to show your great thankfulness 
for the great privileges you enjoy.” 
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The representatives adhered unanimously to their resolu- 
tions, pleading that “governors are generally entire 
gers to the people they are sent to govern ; . . . they seldom 
regard the welfare of the people, otherwise than as they 
can make it subservient to their own particular interest; 
and, as they know the time of their continuance in their 
governments to be uncertain, all methods are used, and all 
engines set to work, to raise estates to themselves. Should 
the public moneys be left to their disposition, what can be 
expected but the grossest misap]>lication, under various 
pretences, which will never be wanting?” To this una- 
nimity the governor could only oppose his determination 
of “ most earnestly ” invoking the attention of the ministry 
and the king to “ their proceedings ; ” and then prorogued 
the assembly, which he afterwards dissolved. 

To make the appeal to the ministry more effective, Shir- 
ley, who had obtained leave to go to England, and whose 
success in every point was believed to be most certain, 
before embarking received from Golden an elaborate argu- 
ment, in which revenue to the crown, independent of the 
American people, was urged as indispensable ; and, to ob- 
tain it, “tbe most prudent method,” it was insisted, “would 
be by application to parliament.” 

But, before Shirley arrived in Europe, the ministry was 
already won to his designs. On the first day of June, the 
board of trade had been recruited by a young man gifted 
with “a thousand talents,” the daring and indefatigable 
Charles Townshend. A younger sou of Lord Townshend, 
ambitious, capable of unwearied labor, bold, and somewhat 
extravagant in his style of eloquence, yet surpassed as a 
debater only by .Murray and Pitt, he was introduced to 
office through the commission for the colonies. His extraor- 
dinary and restless ability rapidly obtained sway at the 
board; Halifax cherished him as a favorite; and the par- 
liament veiy soon looked up to him as “ the greatest mas- 
ter of American affairs.” 

How to regulate charters and colonial governments, and 
provide an American civil list independent of American 
legislatures, was the earliest as well as the latest political 
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problem which Charles Townshend attempted to solve. At 
.that time, ‘Murray, as crown lawyer, ruled the cabinet on 
questions of legal right ; Dorset, the father of Lord George 
Gennain, was president of the cduneil; Lyttelton and 
Greorge Grenville were already of the treasury board ; and 
Sandwich, raised by his hold on the affections of the Duke 
of Bedford, presided at the admiralty; Halifax, Charles 
Townshend, and their colleagues, were busy with remod- 
elling American constitutions ; while Bedford, the head of 
the new party that was in a few years to drive the more 
liberal branch of the whig aristocracy from power, os sec- 
retary of state for the southern department, was the organ 
of communication between the board of trade and the 
crown. 

These are the men who proposed to reconcile the dis- 
crepancy between the legal pretensions of the metropolis 
and the actual condition of the colonies. Tn vain did they 
resolve to shape America at will, and fashion it into new 
modes of being. The infant republics were not like blocks 
of marble from the quarry, which the artist may group by 
his design, and gradually transform by the chisel from 
shapeless masses to the images of his fancy ; they resembled 
living plants, whose inward energies obey the divine idea 
•without effort or consciousness of will, and unfold simulta- 
neously their whole existence and the rudiments of all their 
parts, harmonious, beautiful, and complete in every period 
of their growth. 

These British American colonies were the best trophy of 
modem civilization ; on them, for the next forty years, rests 
the chief interest in the history of man. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

THE EXPLORATION OP OHIO. PELHAM^S APKINISTKATION 
CONTINHEl). 

1749-1760. 

The world had never iJ^ritnesscd colonics with institu- 
tions so free as those of America ; but this result did not 
spring from the intention of England. On the 
jSy. twelfth of July, 1749, all the ministers of state as- 
sembled at tlie bofU’d of trade, and deliberated, from 
seven in the evening till one the next morning, on the 
political aspect of the plantations. The opinions of Sir 
Dudley Ryder and William Murray were before them. They 
agreed that ‘‘all accounts concurred in representing New 
Jersey m in a state of disobedience to law and government, 
attended with circumstances which manifested a disposition 
to revolt from dependence on the crown. , . . While the 
governor was so absolutely dependent on the assembly, 
order could not possibly be restored.” And they avowed it 
as iJieir “fundamental” rule of Ameiican government, that 
the colonial officers of the king should have “ some appoint- 
ment from home.” Such was “their fixed maxim and 
principle.” The English ministry viewed it as a narrow 
question, relating to a subordinate branch of executive 
administration : America knew that it involved for the 
world all hppe of establishing the power of the people. 

The agents of the American royalists continued inde- 
fatigable in their solicitations. They had the confidential 
advice of Murray, who instructed them how best to increase 
their infiueuce with the ministry. To this end they also 
fomented a jealous fear of “ the levelling principles which 
had crept into New York and New Jersey,” and which 
were believed to prevail in New England and Pennsylvania. 
“ Drink Lord Halifax in a bumper,” were the words of 
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dinton^ as he read his letters fram England; ‘Hhough 1 
-durst say,” he added, “ the rest are as hearty.” Especially 
the Duke of Bedford, on the first day of November, prom- 
ised Clinton vigorous support in maintaining the king’s 
delegated authority. The secretary was in earnest; and 
for the rest of his life remained true to his promise, not 
knowing that he was the dupe of profligate cupidity^ 

Tn a document designed for the eye of Halifax:, Colden 
hastened to oonfirm the purpose. Of popular sway ‘*the 
increase in the noi thern colonies was immeasurable.” Roy- 
alty would have in New York but “ the outward appear- 
ance ” of authority, till a governor and “ proper judges ” 
should receive “independent salaries.” “I do not im- 
agine,” he wrote in November, 1749, “that any assembly 
will be induced to give up the power, of which they are all 
so fond, by granting duties for any number of years. The 
authority of parliament must be made use of, and the duties 
on wine mid West India commodities be made general for 
all North America.” “The ministry,” be a<3ded, “are not 
aware of the number of men in North America able to bear 
arms," and daily in the use of them. It becomes necessary that 
the colonies be early looked into, in time of peace, and regu- 
lated.” Morris, the chief justice of New Jersey, interested 
in lands in that province, and trained by his father to a 
zeal for aristocratic iiscendency, was much listened to. As a 
source of revenue, William Douglas in Boston, a Scottish 
physician, publicly proposed ‘‘ a stamp duty upon »U instru- 
ments used in law Jiff airs ; ” but the suggestion had nothing 
of novelty. In 1728, Sir William Keith had advised extend- 
ing, “ by act of parliament, the duties upon parchment and 
stamps, to America ; ” and, eleven years later, the advice 
had been repeated by merchants in London, with solici- 
tations that won for the proposition the consideration of the 
ministry. 

The indefatigable Shirley, who had not prevailed with 
the more reasonable Pelham, became the eulogist and piin- 
cipal adviser of Cumberland, of Bedford, and of Halifax. 
Should Massachusetts reduce his emoluments, he openly 
threaten^ to appeal to “an episcopal interest, and make 
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himself independent of the assembly for any fature sup- 
port.” The public mind in that province, especially in 
Boston, was earnestly inquiring into the active powers of 
man, to deduce from them the right to uncontrolled inquiry,, 
as the only security against religious and civil bondage. 
Of that c.aiiso the champion was Jonatlian Mayhew, off- 
spring of purest ancestors, “ sanctified ” from childhood, a 
pupil of New England’s Cambridge. “ Instructed in youth,” 
thus he spoke of himself, in the doctrines of civil liberty, 
as they were taught by such men as Plato, Demosthenes, 
Cicero, and others, among the ancients, and such as Sydney 
and Milton, Locke and Hoadly, among the moderns, I 
liked them; and having learned from the holy Scriptures 
that wise, brave, and virtuous men were always friends to 
liberty, that God gave the Israelites a king in his anger, 
because th(*y hod not sense and virtue enough to like a free 
commonwealth, and that where the Spirit of the Lord is there 
is liberty, this made me conclude that freedom is a great 
blessing.” From early life, Mayhew took to his heart the 
right of private judgment, clinging to it as to his religion ; 
truth and justice he revered as realities which every human 
being had capacity to discern ; the duty of each individual 
to inquire and judge he deduced from tbe constitution of 
man, and held to be as universal as reason itself. At once 
becoming revolutionary, he scoffed at receiving opinions 
because our forefathers had embiaced them; and, pushing 
the principle of Protestantism to its universal expression, 
he sent forth the American mind to do its work, dis- 
burdened of prejudices. The ocean which it had crossed 
had broken the trail of tradition, and it was now to find its 
own paths and make for itself a new existence. 

In January, 1760, the still youthful Mayhew, him- 
self a declared “ volunteer ” in the service, instinc- 
tively alarmed at the menaced encroachments of power, 
summoned every lover of truth and of mankind to bear a 
pai't in the defensive war against “ tyranny and priestcraft.”' 
He reproved the impious bargain between the sceptre 
and the surplice;” he preached resistance to “the first 
small beginnings of civil tyranny, lest it should swell to a 
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torrent and deluge empires.” “ The doctrines,” he cried, 
>«of the divine right of kings and non-resistance are as 
fabulous and chimerical as the most absurd reveries of 
ancient or modem visionaries.” If those who bear the 
title of civil rulers do not perform the duty of civil rulers, 
if they injure and oppress, they have not the least pre- 
tence to be honored or obeyed. If the common safety and 
utility would not be promoted by submission to the govern- 
ment, there is no motive for submission ; ” disobedience be- 
comes “ lawful and glorious,” “ not a crime, but a duty.” 
His words were addressed to the multitude from the pulpit 
and through the press. The ablest citizens of Boston re- 
ceived the doctrine, and delighted in the friendship of the 
bold and fervid teacher. 

The words* of Mayhew were uttered at a time when 
“ the plantations engaged the whole thoughts of the men in 
power,” who were persuaded that all America was strag- 
gling to achieve a perfect legislative independence, and that 
New Jersey at least was in a state of rebellion. At a great 
council in February, 1750, the board of trade was com- 
manded to propose such measures as would restore and 
establish the prerogative, in its utmost extent, throughout 
the colonics. “ Bedford, the lords of trade, the privy coun- 
cil,” all had American affairs “much at heart,” and resolved 
to give ease to colonial governors and “ their successors for 
ever.” The plea for the interposition of the supreme leg- 
islature was found in the apprehension that a separate em- 
pire was forming. “Fools,” said the elder proprietary, 
Penn, “ are always telling their fears that the colonies will 
set up for themselves ; ” and their alarm was increased by 
PVanklin’s plan for an academy at Philadelphia. Fresh im- 
portunities succeeded each other from America; and, when 
Bedford sent assurances of his purpose to support the royal 
authority, he was referred by the crown officers of New 
York to the papers in the office of the board of trade, re- 
lating to Hunter, who, from 1710 to 1714, had struggled in 
that province for the prerogative. Under the sanction of 
that precedent, Clinton urged, in March, that “ it was ab- 
solutely necessary to check the insolence of faction by a 
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poweifal interposition;” and he advised imposts on wine 
and West India produce, ‘‘These, if granted by parlia-. 
mcnt, would be sufficient for supporting the civil list; if 
made general over all the colonies, they could be in no shape 
prejudicial to trade.” He insisted that the proposition 
contained its own evidence of being for the service of the 
king. “ This province,” he repeated, in April, “ by its ex- 
ample, greatly affiects all the other colonies. Parliament, 
on a true representation of the stale of the plantations, 
must think it their duty to make the royal officers less de- 
pendent on the assemblies, which may be easily done by 
grnnting to the king the same duties and imposts that, in 
the plantations, are usually granted from year to year,” 

Neither Bedford, nor Halifax, nor Charles Townshend, 
could, of a sudden, overcome the usages and policy of 
more than a half-century ; but new developinonts were easily 
given to the commercial and restrictive system. That the 
colonies might be filled with slaves, who should neither 
trouble Creat Britain with fears of encouraging political in- 
dependence, nor compete in their industry with British work- 
shops, nor leave their employers the entire security that might 
prepare, a revolt, liberty to trade — saddest concession of 
freedom — to and from any part of Africa, between Sallee, 
in South Barbary, and the Cape of Good Hope, was, in 1750, 
extended to all the subjects of the king of England ; but for 
the labor of free men new shackles were devised. 

America abounded in iron ore; its un wrought iron was 
excluded by a duty from the English market ; and its peoj^le 
were rapidly gaining skill at the furnace and the forge. In 
February, 1750, the subject engaged the attention of the 
house of commons. To check the danger of American rivalry, 
Charles Townshend was placed at the head of a committee, 
on which Horatio Walpole, senior, and Robert Nugent, 
afterwards Lord Clare, — a man of talents, yet not free 
from “bombast and absurdities,”: — were among the asso- 
ciates. After a few days’ deliberation, he brought in a bill 
which permitted American iron, in its rudest forms, to be 
imported duty free ; but, now that the nailers in the col- 
onies could ad^ord spikes and large nails cheaper than the 
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English, it forbade the smiths of America to erect any miU 
for slitting or rolling iron, or any plating forge to work 
with a tilt-hammer, or any fomace for making steel. “ The 
restriction,^’ said Penn, “is of most dangerous consequence 
to prevent our, makixig what we want for our own use. , . . 
It is an attack on the rights of the king’s subjects in Amer- 
ica.” William Bollan, the agent of Massachusetts, pleaded 
its inconsistency with the natural rights of the colonists. 
But, while England .applauded the restriction, its owners of 
iron mines grudged to America a share of tlio market for 
the rough material ; the tanners, from the threatened in- 
action of the English furnaces, feared a diminished supj)ly 
of bark; the clergy and gentry foreboded injury to the 
price of woodlands. The importation of bar iron from the 
colonies Avas therefore limited to the port of London, which 
already had its siij^ply from* abroad. The ironmongers and 
smiths of Binningham thought well of importing bars of 
iron free ; but, from “ compassion ” to the “ many thousand 
families in the kingdom” who otherwise “must be ruined,” 
they prayed that “the American people” might be subject 
not to the proposed restrictions only, but to such others “ as 
may secure for ever the trade to this country.” Some would 
have admitted the raw material from no colony where its 
Tuinnte manufacture was carried on. The house even di- 
vide<l on the proi>osal that every slitting-mill in America 
should be demolished. The clause failed only by a majority 
of twenty-two; but an immediate return was required of 
every mill already existing, and the number was never to 
be increased. 

The royalist Kennedy, a member of the council of New 
York, and an advocate for parliamentary taxation, publicly 
urged on the ministry that “liberty and encouragement arc 
the basis of colonies.” “ To supply ourselves,” he urged, 
“ Avith manufactures is practicable ; and where people in such 
circumstances are numerous and free, they will push what 
they think is for their interest, and all restraining laws will 
bo thought oppression, especially such laws as, according to 
the conceptions we have of English liberty, they have no 
hand in controverting or making. . . . They cannot be kept 
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dependent by keeping them poor; ” and be quoted to the 
ministry the counsel of Trenchard in 1722, that the way to 
keep them from weaning themselves was to keep it out of 
their will. But the mother country was more and more 
indined to rely on measures of restraint and power. It 
began to be considered that the guard-ships were stationed 
in the colonies not so much for their defence as to preserve 
them in their dependence and prevent their illicit trade. 

In the same year, Turgot, then prior of the Sorbonne, and 
but three-and-twenty years of age, mingled with zeal for 
Phristianity hope in the destiny of the western world. 
“ Vast regions of America! ” he exclaimed to the assembled 
clergy of France, just twenty-six years before the Declara- 
tion of Independence. ‘‘ Equality keeps from them both 
luxury and want, and preserves to them purity and simplic- 
ity with freedom. Europe herself will find there the i)er- 
fection of her political societies, and the surest support of 
her well-being.” “ Colonies,” added the young philosopher, 
“ are like fruits, which cling to the tree only till they ripen : 
Carthage declared itself free as soon as it could take care of 
itself; so likewise will America.” England’s colonial policy 
was destroying itself. The same motive which prevailed to 
restrain colonial commerce and pursuits urged England to 
encroach on the possessions of France, that the future in- 
habitants of still larger regions might fall under English 
rule and pay tribute to English industry. In the mercantile 
system lay the seeds of a war with France for territory, 
and with America for independence. 

But the attempt to establish that system of government, 
which must have provoked immediate resistance, was delayed 
by jealousies and divisions in the cabinet. “It goes to my 
heart,” said the Duke of Newcastle, “ that a new, unknown, 
factious young party is set up to rival me and nose me 
everywhere ; ” and he resolved to drive out of the adminis- 
tration the colleague whom he disliked, envied, and feared. 
The affairs of Nova Scotia served, at least, his purposes of 
intrigue. 

The French saw with extreme anxiety the settlement at 
Halifax. To counteract its influence, a large force, under 
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the commaqd of the sangoinary partisan, La , Come, had 
through the 'Printer held possession of the isthiuns of the 
peninsula; and found shelter among the Acadians south of 
the MessagoUche^ in Chieghecto, or Bcaubassin, now Fort 
Lawrence; The inhabitants of that village, although it lay 
beyond the limits which La Oorne was instructed to defend, 
were compelled to take the oaths of allegiance to. the French 
king; and, in the name of three chiefs of the Micmac Indi- 
ans, orders had been sent to the Acadians, of the remoter 
settlements, to renounce subjection to England, and take 
refuge with the French. 

Cornwallis, who had received the first notice of* the 
movement from La Jonquiere himself, desired immediately 
to recover the town. He sought aid from Massachusetts ; 
but received for answer, that, by the constitution of that 
province, the assembly must first be convinced of the ne- 
cessity of raising supplies ; tliat, to insure co-operation, com- 
pulsory measures must be adopted by the British government 
towards all the colonies. He was therefore able to send 
from Halifax no more than a party of four hundred men, 
who, just at sunset on the twentieth of April, arrived at the 
entrance of what is now called Cumberland Basin. The 
next day the transports sailed near the harbor ; the flag of 
the- Bourbons was raised on the dikes to the north of the 
Messagouche ; while, to the south of it, the priest La Loutre 
himself set fire to the church in Chiegnecto ; and its despair- 
ing inhabitants, attached to their homes which stood on 
some of the most fertile land in the world, yet bound to 
France by their religion and their oaths, consumed their 
houses to ashes, and escaped across the river which marks 
the limit of the peninsula. 

On Sunday, the twenty-second, Lawrence; the English 
commander, having landed north of the Messagouche, had 
an interview with La Come, who avowed his purpose, under 
instructions from La Jonquiere, to hold at all hazards every 
post as far as the river Messagouche, till the boundaries 
between the two countries should be settled by commissa- 
ries. He had under his command Indians, Canadians, regu- 
lar troops, and Acadian refugees, to the number, it was 
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ihoti^t, of twenty-five hundred. Ihe EngUdi offieer was 
therSore compelled for. his safety to embark on the verjr 
day on which he landed. 

A swift vessel was despatched expressly froln Italiftt to 
inform the government that La Come and La Lontre held 
possession of the isthmus ; that a town, which was widdn 
the acknowledged British limits, had been set on fire ; that 
its inhabitants had crossed over to the French side ; that 
the refugees, able to bear arms, were organized as a military 
force; that the French Acadians, remaining within the 
peninsula, imanimously wished to abandon it, rather than 
take the oath of allegiance to the English king ; that the 
savages were incited to inroads and threats of a general 
massacre ; that the war was continued on the part of the 
French by all open and secret means of violence and treason. 
At the same tithe, the governments of NTew Hampshire and 
the Massachusetts Bay were informed of ‘^the audacious 
proceedings ” of the French, and invited to join in punish- 
ing La Come as a public incendiary ; ” but they showed 
no disposition to undertake dislodging the French. 

In England, the Earl of Halifax insisted that the colony, 
of which the settlement was due to his zeal, should be sup- 
ported. New settlers were collected to be carried over at 
the public exjjense ; and an Irish regiment was sent, with 
orders that Chiegnccto should be taken, fortified, and, if 
possible, colonized by Protestants. Yet a marked difference 
of opinion existed between the lords of trade and their 
superior, Bedford was honorably inclined to a pacific 
adjustment with France ; but Halifax was ready to accept 
all risks of war. Impatient at his subordinate position, he 
“ heartily hated ” his patron ; and aspired to a seat in the 
cabinet, with exclusive authority in tlie department. 

Newcastle was sure to seize the occasion to side against 
the Duke of Bedford. Even Pelham begsin to complain of 
that secretary’s “ boyishness ” and inattention to business. 
“His office is a sinecure,” said the king, who missed the 
pedantry of forms. It seemed as if Halifax would at once 
obtain the seals of the southern department, with the entire 
charge of the colonies. “ Amongst the young ones, Halifax,** 
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wrdte had tlie most ^oient talents.’’ He would 

Ji>e more approv^ed by the public,” thought Hardwioke, 
** than mther Holdemesse or Waldegrave.” But Newcastle 
interposed, saying : “Halifax is the last man, except Sand- 
wich, 1 should think of for secretary of state. He is so con- 
ceited of his parts', he would not be in the cabinet one month 
without thinking he knew as mq^ch or more of business than 
any one mSn. He is impracticable ; . . . the most odious 
man in the kingdom. ... A man of his life, spirit, and 
temper, will think he knows better than anybody.” New- 
castle would have none of “that young fry;” and yet he 
would be rid of Bedford. “I am, I must be an efrant 
cipher of the worst sort,” said he in his distress, “ if the 
Duke of Bedford remains coupled with me as secretary of 
state.” To get rid of Bedford was still to him “ the great 
point,” “ the great point of all,” more than the choice of the 
next emperor of Germany, and more than a war with the 
Bourbons. 

The two dukes remained at variance, leaving Cornwallis 
to “ get the better in Nova Scotia without previous concert 
with France.” In August, a second expedition left Halifax 
to take possession of Chie^ecto* Indians and Acadian 
refugees, aided, perhaps, by French in disguise, altogether 
very few in number, had intrenched themselves strongly 
behind the dikes, and opposed its landing ; nor were they 
dislodged without an intrepid assault, in which six of the 
English were killed and twelve wounded. Thus was blood 
first shed after the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. Fort Law- 
rence was now built on the south of the Messagouche ; but 
the French had already fortified the opposite bank at Fort 
Beau S^jour as well as at Bay Verte. Having posts also at 
the mouth qf the St. John’s River and the alliance of the 
neighboring Indians, they held the continent from* Bay 
Verte to ^e borders of the Penobscot. 

Such was the state of occupancy, when in September, at 
Paris, Shirley, who had been placed at the head of the British 
commission, presented a memorial, claiming for the English 
all the land east of the Penobscot and south of the St. 
Lawrence, as constituting the ancient Acadia. Tlie claim, 
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in its full latitude, by the law of nations, wss {irejposterons ; 
by a oandid interpretation of treaties, was untenable. In 
their reply to the British claim, the French commissaries, in 
like manner disregarding the obriouB construction of trea- 
ties, narrowed Acadia to the strip of land on the.Atlantih, 
between Cape St. Mary and Cape Canso^ 

There existed in France statesmen who thought </anada 
itself an incumbrance, di^oult to be defended, entailing 
expenses more than benefits. But La Galissonifere pleaded 
to the ministry, that honor, glory, and religion forbade the 
abandonment of faithful and affectionate colonists, and the 
renunciation of the great work of converting the infidels of 
the wilderness; that Detroit was the natural centre of a 
boundless inland commerce ; that the country of Illinois, in 
a delightful climate, was an open prairie, waiting for the 
plough ; that Canada and Louisiana were the bulwarks of 
France in America against English ambition. De Puysieux, 
the French minister for foreign affairs, like the English sec- 
retary, Bedford, was earnestly desirous of avoiding war ; 
but a fresh collision in America touched the sense of honor 
of the French nation, and made negotiation hopeless. 

A French brigantine with a schooner, laden with provi- 
sions and warlike stores, and bound from Quebec to the 
river St. Joliirs, w as met by Rous in the British ship-of-war 
‘‘ Albany,'’ off Cape Sable. He fired a gun to bring her to ; 
she kept on her course : he fired another and a third ; and 
the brigantine prepared for action. The English instantly 
poured into her a broadside and a volley of small arms ; 
and, after a short action, compelled her to strike. The 
“ Albany ” had a midshipman and two mariners killed ; the 
French lost five mCn. The brigantine was taken to Halifax, 
and condemned in the admiralty court. On the side of 
France, indignation knew no bounds ; it seemed that its 
fiag had been insulted, its maritime rights disregarded, its 
men wantonly slain in time of peace, its property pirati- 
cally seized and confiscated. 

The territory which is now Vermont was equally in dis*: 
pute ; New York carried its limits to the Connecticut 
River ; France, which had command of Lake Champlain, ex; * 
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foture .mM<m$f Sh^ the BomaBic or the Teutonic race 
foam tiW se^ of its people? This year, Thomas. Walker, of 
Virginia, ehnducted an exploring party into the sonth-*wes^, 
and gave the name of Oomberland to a range of mountains, 
a 'pass, and a river ; Ambrose Powell carved on a beech-tree 
Ins nam^ which is still borne by a river and a valley. ‘ 

For their friends and allies on the north of the Ohio, against 
whom the French were making preparations, the Six ISTations 
asked the protection of New York. After concert with the 
governor of Pennsylvania, dinton, in September, 1750, 
appealed to the assembly for means to confirm their Indian 
alliances, and to assist in securing the fidelity of the In- 
dians on Ohio River.” The assembly refused; and the 
Onondagas, whose chief was a professed Roman Catholic, 
whose castles contained 'a hundred neophytes, whose war- 
riors glittered in brave apparel from France, scoSed with 
one another at the parsimonious colonists. 

The French, by their system of administration, insured 
obedience to “ one council and one voice.” To counteract 
their designs, the best minds in New York and other 
provinces were devising methods for “ uniting the colonies 
on the main.” Of all the southern provinces, South Caro- 
lina was most ready to join with the rest of the continent. 
Doubting whether union could be effected “without an 
immediate application to his majesty for that purpose,” the 
ooundd erf JTew York still determined that the governor 
^shoul4 Write to all the governors upon the pemtinent, that 
have Indian nations in their alliance, to invite commission- 
ers from &eir respective governments ” to meet the savage 
chiefo at Albany. But, from what Clinton called “the 
penuiious tefoper of American, assemblies,” this invitation 
. Was iibt gener^y accepted, though it forms one important 
in the pi^gmss of America towards union. 
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THklki FeitBi^Taiiia, in itiiln vilb ta pinfnintMiini^ 
Inoted its nrsstem frontier, tfre nompa^^tf tlrgiitiiit 
profiting by tiie intdOigenoe ol l!i;tfii«n bunten^ wbn %>A 
lonotred every stream to its bdtfi'ii^iing and,<nOiiofi 

in the monntain ranges, diseevered the potli Iqi* WUpt i 
Creek to the Ohio. Their stores oi goods, in 1760, 
earriod no farther than that creek. There they ereee scAd 
to traders, vho, with rivsds from Petmsylvaatn, penetinlhd 
the west as far as the Miamis. 

To search out and disoover the lands westward of 
Great Honntains,” the Ohio company sammoned Ihe mA- 
venturous Christopher Gist from his frontier home on thf 
YndUn. He was instruoted to examine the western 
country as far as the falls of the Ohio ; to look for a large 
tract of good level land ; to mark the passes in the mean* 
tains ; to traco the oourses of the rivers ; to oonnt the falls ; 
to observe the strength and numbers of the Indian natiens. 

On the last day of October, the bold messenger of civili- 
zatiou parted from the Potomac. He passed through snows 
over *‘the stony smd broken land” of the Alleghaniss; be 
baited among the twenty Delaware families that omnposed 
Shanoppin’s town on the south-east tide of the Ohio ; swim- 
ming his horses across the river, he descended throqgh the 
rich but narrow valley to Logstown. “You are oome,’^ 
said the jealous people, “ to settle the Indians’ limds : you 
never shall go home safe.” Yet they respected him aa n 
messenger from the Dnglish king. From the Cheat Sesver 
Creek he crossed to the Mutidngnm, killing deer and wild 
turkeys. On Elk’s Eye Creek he found a village of the 
Ottawaa, friends to the French. The hundred families of 
Wyandots, or Little Mingoes, at Muskingum, were divided ; 
cue half adhering to the English. Geoige Gnoghan, Iha 
emissary from Pennsylvania, was already there ; and tradeta 
came with the nows that two of his peofrie were taken hy $ 
pariy of French and Indians, and carried to the new fort at 
Sandusky, “ Come and live with us,” said the Wyandota 
to Gist ; “ bring great guns and make a fort. H the SVeach. 
fllaim the branches of the lakes, those of the Ohio belong td 
us and ow brothers, the English.” When they iMOitd that 
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lon^ Mood the home o| a wearjr JSew Sordid captive* the 
901 ^ el VSiginia reached the last tows oi dm XMawaaes, 
fire ttdhw dbeve the moodi of the Sdoto. These, like the 
odiem of thdr tribe, trho oooated in all five httn^b^ tm* 


riimt* |itemlaed good-edll and love to the Englhh. 

below the mouth of the Sdoto lay the houses of the 
Shavnees, on eadi dda d the OMo. Their room of state 


was <m the north side, in length ninety feet, roofed with 
battle. They gratefully adhered to the English, who had 
averted &om them the wrath of the Six Nations. 


the Shawnee town the envoys of the English world 
orOssed the Little Miami, and journeyed in FebnUoy 
towards the IlCami lUver; first of white men on record, 
they saw that the land beyond the Sdoto, except the first 
tW^ty miles, is rich and Icrd, bearing walnut-trees of huge 
site, the maple, the wild cherry, and the ash ; full of little 
streams and rivnlets; raiiegated by beautiful natui.il prai- 
ries, covered with wild rye, blue grass, and white clovm. 
Turkeys abounded, and deer, and elks, and most sorts of 
game; of bufiSdoes, thirty or forty were frequently semi 
mding in one meadow. “ Nothing,^ they orie^ '* is want- 
ing hut eUMvation to make this .a most delightful country.'’ 
Thdr horses swam over the swollen current of the Cheat 
MSami i on a raft bf logs they transported their goods and 
Sadies; outride d tim town of the Piequalennees, the 
Wairiors came forth with the peace-pipe, to smoke wite 
thorn the ttaored welcome, limy entered the viUage with 
the EUjjfliBh odtes, were reodved as guests into the king’s 
Jhbuso, and planted the red eross upon its roof. 

The Ifiteris were the most powerful confederacy of the 
tetst, etoelling the Six Nations, with whom they wore in 
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hundred {amilies, and was one of the i 
of the continent. 

<^ ^e night of the arrival of the 
an^ Pennsylvania, two strings of vrampim,. >'l^' ^ 
Long House of the villages, removed 
hearts and cleared their eyes; and four other ' h^ 
firmed the message from the Wyandots and Bejftw^ds; 
commending the English to their Care. 

Jk the days that followed, the traders’ men he^j^ 'the 
men of Ficqua repair their fort; and distrihnted elotii^ 
and paint, that they might array themselves Imr the Oouncil^ 
When it was told that deputies from the Wawiai&tas, or^ 
we call them, Weas, and from the Pianlmidtaws, were; 
coming, deputies from the Picquas went forth to meet them., : 
The Engli^ were summoned to the Long How, to ait for 
a quarter of an hour in the silence of expectation, irhen tnro 
from each tribe, commissioned by their nations to bring the 
long pipe, entered with their message and their <^umet 
On the twenty-first of February, after a distribution of 
presents, articles of peace and alliance were drawn rq) bo*, 
tween the English of Pennsylvania on the one side, and iOie 
Weas and PiahkeriiawB on the other; were signed 
sealed in duplicate, and delivered on both sidieii^ ' ^ the 
friendly tribes of the west were to meet the i^pmdr , 
at Logstown, for a general treaty with Vir^ia, /’r * 

The ihdentnres had just been exchanged, when fonr CUtiaii^ 
was drew hear, with a present from Jhe gov^norof Canada! '> 
were admitted to the council, and d^ed a renewal of ; 
i&iendship with their fathers, the French; of the. 

Hankeshaws, settmg up the Enghrii cotore in ^et ’Op^ 
as well as the French, Toee and ^epHeS: tei tlm ' 

French is ldoody> and was made sq by them^;^^ 
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lumber* have stade it iot)^ ftad bavv tal^ aome of our 
faigptbara jpriaoaers.” l^ejr had a^btad thrM at the Huron 
naar Detroit, and oiie on tbe Wabaab. "Thia,” 
adMMi tbo king, w« look tipon aa done to na'; ” and, turn* 
anddenlf then^ be strode out of the oouadS. At 
d)ia, tb« repreaentaliTe of ibe Freaob, an Ottawa, wept and 
bowled, {Hredietbg aortow for tho Miamia, 

To Ibe SbgUah, the Weas and PiankeahawB, after delib- 
eration, sent a speech by the great orator of the Weaa. 
i* Yon faftve taken ns by the band,” were his words, “into 
the great chain of friendship. Therefore we present yon 
with these two bandies of skins to make shoes for your 
petals, and tihis pipe to smoke in, to asaure you our hearts 
are good towards jrou, our brothers.” 

In the presence of the Ottawa ambassadors, the great 
wainohief of Pioqna stood up, and, summoning in imagina- 
tion the French to be present, he spoke: “Fathers! yon 
have desired we should go home to yon, but 1 tell you it is 
not our home { for we have made a path to the sun-iiffiag, 
and have been taken by tho hand by our brothers, the Eng- 
lish, the Six Kations, the Delawares, tho Shawnees, and the 
Wyandots; and, we assure you, in that road we will go. 
And, as you threaten us with war in the spring, we tell you, 
if you are angry, we ore leady to receive you, and resolve 
to die here, before we will go to yon. That you may know 
this is OUT mind, wo send you this string of black wampum. 

“Hiothers, the Ottawas, yon hear what I say : tell that to 
your fathers, the French ; for that is our mind, and we 
speak it from <nur hearts.” 

The French colors are taken down ; the Ottawas are dis- 
ndsaed to tlie French fort at Sandusky. The X^ng House, 
late the tenate-chamber of the united Kiamis, rings with 
the music and the riotous motions of the feather-dance. A 
wajvehief strikes a post : the music ceases, and the dancers, 
on the instant, are bushed to sQent listeners; the brave re- 
counts hi^ deeds in war, and proves the greatness of his 
mind by throiring presents lavishly to the muricians and 
the daaoetft. !l1ien the turmoil of joy is renewed, till an- 
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Thus F4braac7 oawo to sa end. On the i&j bl 
Match, Qist took Ids leave. The Miamis, rewds^ mufm! 
to give heed to the wotds of the French, sent bs)f^|lii <|InS V 
AUe^snies this message ; “ Oar frienddiip shall abandjrlipi ; 
tbit lofti66rt; monntaii^.’’ * 

TCb» Agent of the Ohio oompany gapeA i^dMi :rAptix|i6 on 
the valley of the Great Miami, “the ftneat in«adows^ that 
can be.” He waa told that the land waa not less fertile to 
the very head-springs of the river, and west to the Wabash* 
He descended to the Ohio by way of the Little Miam L stifi 
finding many “ clear fields,’* where herds of forty or fifty 
bnfialoes were feeding together on the wonderfidly taU 
grasses. When within fifteen miles of the falls at liOnfe- 
viHe, he chocked his perUons course ; and taking with hhn, 
as a trophy, the tooth of a mammoth, then a novel vronder, 
he passed up the valley of the Kentucky River, and, through 
a continuous ledge of rocks and almosV inseoessible hi l l s ' 
and laurel thickets, found a path to the Blujestonc. He 
paused, on his way, to climb what is now called ^T?he . 
Hawk’s Nest,” whence he could “ see the Elanawha burst 
through the next high mountain ; ” and liaving proposed the 
union, and appointed at Logstown a luooting of the Min** 
goes, the Delawares, the Wyandots, the Shawneos, and the 
Miami nations, with the English, he returned to his em- 
ployers by way of the Tadkin and llie Ifeanoke. 

In Aptfi, 1751, Croghan again i^epaired to the Ohio Indians. 
The halMung, as the chief of the mixed tribe on the branches 
of the Ohio was called, in token of his subordinS'tion to the 
Iroqttois confederacy, reported that the news the expenr ; 
dition under Celeron had swayed the Onondaga oouiitil 
dUow the English to establish a ,trading-house; and a belt 
of wampum invited Hamilton, of Pennsylvania, to build a : 
fort at the forks of Monongahcla* 



CHAPTEB IV. 


rix B9m''iT' isiai4ust:^''iira¥sin!- 

nu-nm. 

Tm ministry, engrossed by intrigaes st liQmfi, 
beed to the glonons ootintiy, beyond the AJSe- 
j|yni^ HaTiag Me^ in the attempt to subject the oolo- 
siite by act o! parliament to all j^tnre orders of the hmg, 
#te lords of trade sought to gain same end in detaU. 
Bhode Island, a charter government, of which the laws 
were valid Without the assent of the king, contmued to 
mnit pap^. currency; and the more freely, because Maa^ 
^i^^^tts had with^awn its notes and returned to hard 
money. In 1742, twenty-elg^t shillings of Bhode Island 
curr<mcy would have purchased an ounce of silver^ seven 
years afterwards, it required skty shillmgs : compared with 
sterling m<mey, the depreciation was as ten and a half or 
eleven to one. This was pleaded as the justification of the 
board of trade, who, in March, 1751, presented a bill, to 
bills of credit in Kew with an additional 

^arae giving .^ authority of law to the king^s. instructions 
^ that ’tmbject.'^ dang^us preoi^^t,^ BoUan, 

for Jdassaohusetts, latent purpose 

4 ^:^in^odii^itg by : degrees the same imthority to control 
articles. He argued, moreover^ ibat ^the province 
had a natural andla^ul right to .make use of its credit for 
lis defence and preservation.^ , 2$[ew Y^^also Urged f^the 
|Wfit c| a paper credit*^ I^^ore ^ bOl was engrossed, 
%e ob^a^bts was abandoned. TfV thore seemed 1o 
ekist iiu consequence” a 

fi^iied design o! ,g^b]f mnction to tto 
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k|ji^’s instrnctionej and the 8ioilime ''iraa <k}q^C^ 
g^at perseyerance and art. ^ . 

Hcoantime, parliament, ,Qn tite motion of Lord^C^beste^* 
fields changed the oommoncement of i^c year, and 
calendar for all the Britiah dominions. Aa 
amJbhe, moon, in their annual rounds, difEmr^ by 
4%ya iffom the English reckoning of time, the l^dat^re of 
a Protestant kingdom, after oenturioB of obatinacy, eubmittod 
to be taught by the heavens, and adopted the calendar as 
amended by a pope of Rome. 

The board of trade was all the while maturmg its scheme 
for an American civil list. The royal prerogative was, still 
the mainspring in their S 3 rstem. With Bedford’s approba- 
tion, they, advised the appointment of a new governpr for 
New York, with a stricter commission and instructions^^ 
the New York legislature should be ordered to grant a per- 
manent revenue, to b^ disbursed by royal oificers, and suffi- 
cient for Indian presents, as well as for the civU list. At 
the same time, it was resolved to obtain an American reve- 
nue by acts of parliament. The dism'iminating duties in 
fayor of the British West Indies, given and granted^^ 
by paidiament in 1733, on the products of the foreign West 
India Islands imported into the contincnt-il colonies, were 
prohibitory, and had never been collected. The trade was 
pursued with no more than an appearance of disguise ; and . 
Newcastle, who escaped from the solicitations and importu- 
nitios of the British West Indians by conceding the law, 
avoided the reproaches of ihe colonists by never exdoror 
ing,it. ■ . 

This forbearance is, in part, also, due to the modemti^; 
whiclimarked the character of Sir l^bert Walpole* He ije**. 
jeeted the proix>sition for a colonial stamp-tax, being 
with tbB tribute to British wealth from colonial 
and he held that the American evasions of the ac^ of 
by enrii^iug the colonics, did but benefit England, whi^;i^ 
their final mart ; but can a minister excuse his own acts 
despotic legidation by his neglect to ^orc^ thCini®- » 
administmtion of Sir Robert Walpole 
utes and Ammioan practice, meie at variance ev^^. 



i76t mhaxscTiasB xmcsbeoabd^i}. &7 

Woe' to who shotdd hold it a duty to 

effe^ tb the Britfsli kwi \ ^ 

la 1740^ Ashley, a had fffopkjsed to 

eetehBA a fund by i^h alMeifibat of the duty on 
imported into the nolthete oblonies’^ al-W^ 
make it cease to be prohibitory. ^Q^^ions were 
on the subject of aitaup-ta^; smd ^&e bos^d of in 
1751, entered dilnitively on the policy of tO^lating tri^e, 
so as to uproot illidt traffic, and, under the guise '<)f/letiityi 
obtain an Amerieinn revenue hj the cdllection of more 
moderate l^mppsts. 

But tht interposition of parHament was delayed ^^for the 
intngue to drive Bedford from the cabinet had come to 
matui^ty* BQs neglect of the forms of office had vexed the 
kihg ; hm independenco^of character bad offended the fcing\i 
mistress. Sandwich, his friend, was dismissed from -the 
admiralty. Admitted in June to to audience at court, 
Bedford inveighed long and vefaemeutly against his treach- 
erous colleague, and resigned. His successor was the Earl 
of Holdernesse, a very courtly peer, proud of his raid:, 
formal, and of talents which could not disquiet Hewctotle 
or alarm America. Besides, no energetic system of colonial 
administration could be adopted, without the aid pf the 
friends of Bedford. 

During these changes, everybody shunned the charge of 
secu^’ing valley of the Ohio. Of the Virginia company 
ilm means were limited. The assembly of Pennsylvania, 
from motives of economy, refused to ratify the treaty which 
Orbghan had negotiated at Picqua; while the proprietaries 
pri^vinCe denied thek Hability ^ to contribute to 
tiidiaa or toy ofher expenses,” and sought to oast the 
bU^to pf a western fort bn the equally reluctant ** people 
of Virglnda^^’ New York could but remonstrate with the 
goyeriior Canada. 

f At the appointed time in Jidy, the deputies of the Six 
l^cns came down to Albany to renew their covenant 

the Bngiish. When the 
congre^ wM#l 4[Siatpn had invited to meet the Iroquois, 
assembled ^ Albany, Soutii Ctoplfoacnme, for the fli-st timb, 
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^ jcm in eonaeU vi)^ New To)ic,,QenlMOlia^ HaM^ 
<Aiuett>,— its sadieet movettwttt towards ooBladeralAMk 
Jfitvm 1*1^ Oataiwl>ae, hemditaay io6B to l^e Six KktioMit 
da^uitiw attained to Iradi the ‘wa»«09g that for so taiiqr 
IfeneratkQs had Inred their chiefs aloo^ the Blue Bidga to 
Western 2Tev York. They approaidied toe grand ooa&efl, 
/^K^iag^sords of reconciliation ; bearing oofered featoeiSi not 
erect, as in defiance, bat horizontally, as with friends. Their 
great chief was toe first to smoke the peace^ilte which he 
had lighted; then Headrick, of the Mohawks; and all the 
principal satoems, in saocession. Nor was toe eousoil dis- 
missed, till toe hatchet was buried irrecoTeonablydeep, and 
a tree of peace planted, which was to be ever greto as toe 
loarel on toe Alleghanies, and to spread its braaohes till its 
shadows should reach from toe C^eat Lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

The French, on their side, sent priests to proselyte the 
Six Nations, and traders to undersell toe British ; in toe 
summer of 1751, they launched an armed vessel of annsual 
size on Lake Ontario, and converted their tradingtoouse at 
Niagara into a fortress ; toey warned the governor of Penn* 
sylvaaia, that toe English never should make a treaty in the 
basin of toe Ohio ; they sent troops to prevent nn intended 
congress of red men ; and they resolved to vain the EngliA 
interest in toe remoter west by taking vengeance on toe 
Miamis. 

Yet Louis XV. disclaimed hostile intentions ; to toe British 
minister at Paris he expressed concern that any cause of 
offence had arisen, and affirmed his purpose of peaoa- He 
Puysieux, who, on toe part of France, was tespimsilde lox 
the Weaty of Aixda-Ghapelle, a man of honor, though hut 
of aMlity, was equally disinclined to disturb toe pohUs 
tranquillity. But Saint-Contest, who, in September, 1791, 
sneoeeded him, though a feeble statesnuoi and fpinff of 
peace, rimed at a federative maritime eyifeeBa anuiihlk 
land; and BonilH, toe minister of toe aarine d sfiet to ie h li, 
loved war end jaepared for it. Spam wisely eloal; 
“By anripatoy, and from interest,” arid toe Ksh^tda at 
Ensenada, toe eonridemte minister of I’eodinusi V£t 



im- junnwwr 

Vtvmii M ‘KlgKrti l>e eneini«% Iwr am eiivls lai 
MaivenMl awlBanercQ;;'^ aafl lijB tu^ad qH ibia DOnrevdigll «#• 
iOdUtUa |w»parationa, b» nxi|^ tqr vmooirtt 

QfbniUtr, and become the arbiter <4 die eitiHaed votid. 

Smory thing portended a ooufflet betmiemi Bm^aakd tHid 
Franee along thmn frontiera in AmetiMa To be preperhd 
{or it, CHinton^a adviaera recommended taaeeam the doMtinr 
ion of luafca Ontario, by an armed aloop aad'by dotta ttpon 
its rimrsL Bat, it vaa adted, hov is die expense to be 
deframoT And the question did Iwt in'rite from rite got- 
eraot of Keir Yoric new proposals for ** a genorol duty by 
act of pariBament ; beoaose it would be a moat Tain«ima^ 
nation to expect that ell the colonies would serecslly agree 
to hnpoaie it.** 

'XBe receirer^general pf New York, Archibald Bmmedyi 
urged, tlirongh the press, <*an annual meeting of commia- 
rimiera from all the colonies, at New York or Albany ; and 
advised an increase of the respective quotas, and the en- 
largement of the union, so as to comprise the Caroiinas. 
« 1^(00 upwards of forty years’ observation upon the oon^ 
duet pf provmoial aseemblics, and the little regard paid by 
^HU to instmetions,” be inferred that "a British parliament 
must oblige them to contribute, or the whole would end in 
altercation and words.” 

A voltmtary union,” said a voice from Philadel- 
phia, in Marrii, 1752, which 1 believe to bare been tm 
Fruuklin’s, ^ a voluntary union, entered into by the 
colonies themselves, would be preferable to one Imposed by 
parliament; foi^ H would be, perhaps, not much more 
ealt to proenre, and more easy to alter and improve, as 
cironiastences i^uld require and expmience direct. It 
Wpnld bp vary strong if six nations of ignorant sav^^es 
shOfitid be capable of forming a solmme for such a union, 
awl j|Mt able to execute it in such a manner as that it bas 
fsiliiatsid {«■ ages, and appears indissoluble ; and yet that a 

a mrioB ahottld be impraotioable for ten or a doaen £ng- 
erionies, tp whom it is more necessary, and must be 
)fam alvaumgeouB.” 

•/WjUPla the pei^a of America trmra becoming famihar 



. ^ , ■ , ■ - - ^ - i- , - ^'7 'Iff , 

tod be^ tbe object <rf 4lie board of tra4^ 

mth bia colleagues, of whom C^iirlos Towosbeim. 
%as th« most enterprising and most itob> was vested wit^ 
^ entire patronage and coiTospondence bh^onging to Amer^ 
men affairs, except that on important xnatt^ 
might still addre^ .the secretary of state^ irtoinf 

idso, nominations to offices w€^e to be laid bef orethe Idjog. 
Kor did the board of trade delay to exercise to 
being resolved to attach large emolnmenls, independent of 
American acts of assembly, to all the offices^ ef whu& they 
had now acquired the undivided and very lucrativa 
age, . 

But, in the moment of experiment, delay arose from the 
state of relations with France, Danger lowered on the 
whole American frontier. In the early summer of 1762, 
John Stark, of Kew Hampshire, as fearless a young foretor 
as ever bivouacked in the wilderness, of a rugged nature, 
but of the coolest judgment, was trapping bearer along the 
brooks of his native highlands, when a party of 8t. Francis 
Indians stole upon his steps, and scalped one of his com* 
panions. He himself, by courage and good humor, won 
the love of his captors, was saluted by their tribe % ^ 
young chief, and for a ransom was set free, 

Tto Ohio company, with the sanction of the leg^atur0 
of Virginia, were forming a settlement beyond moun^ 
tains. Gist had, on a. second tour, explored the lands south- 
east of the Ohio, as far as the Kanawha. But the jealous 
deputy of the Delaware chiefs exclaimed : Wh^e lie;^ 
lands of the Indians? The French claim all on one aide 
the river, and the English on the other.’^ , . 

Virginia, under the treaty of Lancaster, of 1744, 
the right to lands as far west as the MisstoippL 
1762, her commissioners met chiefs of the 
necs, and Ohio Indians, at Logstown, It was 
that chiefs of the Six Kations were present; 



1752 . AmLTBjm imsmmmD. 

suit tht&r mibfxm tihM vEhStg fn 1ik& urocAsi f^iA 
weeds.** “Kbw/* aiiidi tbe see end know 

that the French design to cheat us ont of oar iande. T^ey 
plan nothing but misohief, for they hete Sttnok ont Mend^ 
the Miamis : we ^ereforc desire onr brothers of Yiiginia 
may build a strong" house at the fork of Monongahela.*’ ♦ 

In porsuanoe of the resolve to cxolnde the* En^ish from 
the valley of the Miami^ on the morning of the summer 
solstice, two Frenchmen, with two hundred and forty French 
Indians, leaving thirty Frenchmen as a reserve, suddenly ap- 
peared before the town of Picqua, when most of the peojde 
were' absent, bunting; and demanded the surrender* of the, 
English traders and their effects. The king of the Piankc- 
shaws replied : “ They are here at onr invitation ; we will 
not do 60 base a thing a» to deliver tliem up.** The French 
party assaulted the fort ; the Piankeshaws bravely defended 
themselves and their guests, but were overwhelmed by 
numbers. One white man was killed, and five wore ffaken 
prisoners ; of the Miamis, fourteen were killed ; the king of 
the Piankeshaws, the great chief of the whole confederacy, 
was sacrificed and eaten. 

When William Trent, the messenger of Virginia, pro- 
ceeded from the counoil-fires at Logstown to the Picqua, 
he found the French colors flying over its dcsei’ted ruins. 
Having substituted the English flag, he returned to the 
Shawnee town, at the mouth of the Scioto, where the mes- 
sengers of the allied tribes mot for condolence and concert 
in revenge. 

Brothers,** said the Delawares to the Miamis, wo de- 
sire the English and the Six Nations to put their hands 
upon your heads, and keep the French from hurting you. 
Stand fast in the chain of friendship with the government 
of Virginia*** 

Brothers,” said the Miamis to the English, your coun- 
tapy Is smooth ; your hearts are good ; the dwellings of your 
governors are like the spring in its bloom.** 

^Brothers,” they added to the Six Nations, holding aloft 
a calumet ornamented with feathers, ^Hhe French and their 
Xadians have struck us, yet we kept this pipe unhurt ; ** and 
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tlMlr l«l$^l>«A«a ik to fltoeHbc!I3^l«iMif»llit^^ 

jKlIlkfdl Mul « stsriag of black trataptnem were given to sig- 
t&fy line tHllit^ ol keart ; and that, thoti|^ it was darkness 
W ttw westwa»i, yet towards the 8Qa»rWb(lg it was bright 
and dliMr, Anolhter string of black WSWpnai annonnoed 
that the Ifiamis hdd the hatchet in tiurir hand, ready to 
etf&e the IVeneih. Tbs widowed qneen of the Fiaakesluiwi 
sent aheltcrf black shells intermixed with white. ‘‘BroiheM,*^ 
Bodi were her words, am left a poor, lonely woman, wi^ 
one son ; I pray the UngUidi, the Six Nations, the Shawaees, 
and the Delawares to take care of him.” 


The Weas produced a oalnmet. ”We hare had this 
feathered pipe,” said they, " from the b^inning of the 
world ; BO that, when it becomes clondy, we can sweep the 
clonds away. It is dark in the west; yet we sweep ah 
olonds sway towards the sun-rising, and leave a dear and 
serene sky.” 

Thus in Western Ohio began the contest that was to 
scatter death broadcast through the world. All the speeches 
were repeated to the deputies of the nations represented at 
Logbtowu, that they might be pronounced ootreeUy before 
the head council at Onondaga. A messenger from the Mi- 
amis hurried across the mountains, beanng to the shrewd 
and able Dinwiddic, the lieutenant-governor of Tuginia, 
a belt of wampum, the scalp of a French Indian, and a 
feathered |npe, with letters from the dwellers on the Maumee 
and on the Wabash. “ Our good brothers of Viipnia,” said 
the former, “we must look upon ourselves as lost, if our 
brothers, the English, do not stand by ns and give us arms.” 
“ Eldest brother,” pleaded the Piets and Windaws, “ this 
string of wampum assures you that the French king’s ser- 
vants have spilled our blood, and eaten the flesh of thstle 
of our men. Look upon us, and pity us ; for w» aM ip 
greel distress. Our chiefs have taken up the hafobei Vt 
war. We have killed and eaten ten of the French and twi# 
of tiieir n^roes. We are your brothers ; and do not tffiM 
this is from our month only } it is from our very hearts.*' 

In Deeember, 175^ IHnwlddie made an fAUboiiM rvpil^ 
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to th# hoasA <d4li(iii^m4^ jj) i rt] | !m i lHii»» *» «!» 

ulatafaiBOQitte^^4imstln»j[p^^ m»i»W>g 
of the Ohio niXiiey 1)M Joreihw would faQ w 4^ 
from their n|Mi|)i^ pibd the gradual dfctw/iltyi lii|il^4ntl^ 
meats, for whaM'#««rity he recomiiW|wd*d Ai iHMeder <d 
wcbtentt forts j iwl twj^ an allianoe «wl tlw ,]li!iliiit|) to 
Vhom^ ofiE^^ to dsilrer presents is |kea(Mo. 

Thl laged wa4 'undhooming Gernuui {nisoo wiio stQl mUi 
cm t3M» British tiwsiwt nsothodically nanrow^ mnlye^ hy Ids 
mistroH moie than by his mndster* meanly aTariekMu mi 
spiritless, dtsUiGed to gMhOr ronod him ^ ahleri statesmen, 
and eared moeo for Hiknorer than fear dma^ksa. His* min- 
isters whre intent oaly on koqiing bi power. “ To be well 
together with Lady Tumouth,” Pelhinn wrote, ** is the best 
ground to stand on.*’ ** If the good-will ef tiie king’s mis- 
tress riudees,” continued England’s prime minister to its 
p^eip<il becrotary of state, ^ wo have no lesonree.” The 
whig aristocracy had held exclusive possessian of the gov- 
ernment for neaj^ forty years $ its authority was now cul- 
minating; and it had nothing bettm to offer the British 
people ^an an administration which openly spoke of seats 
in parliament as ^ a marketable commodity,” and governed 
the long by paying eourt to his viees. 

The heir to throne was a boy of fourteen, of whose 
eduoarion royalists and the more Ubcral aristomaoy wme 
disputing the charge. BSs Mrth oecurred within less than 
teu mon^ of that of his eldest sister ; and his orgaaisarion 
was marked by a nervous irritability, which increosed with 
} cars. “ He shows no disposition to any great execss,’* said 
Dodington to his mother. **ne is a very honest boy,” 
answered the princess, who still wished him “more forwsri 
and lcb«< childirii,” “The young peopte of quality,” she 
added, “ arc so iQ-educated and so very vicious that they 
frighten me and she secluded her son from their society. 

, ^Pm ’^prince, from his own serious natuee^ favored this retdre- 
mM; when angry, he would hide his passion in tho solitude 
; chamber ; and, as he grew up, striet sohxiety and 
' Midnass for domestlo life were alil^ observable. He never 
^ toilid study. I am afraid,” eaid his mother, “ his preosfb- 



it cuAf.iv. 

j y wf i fc regard ^boQkfl,” 
ket nirket, JMcHu^otn royal liig^ew 

MMifc'W iolong^d m tbe gne««li4Nni|lknE tfcli government 
aftd ao4 tbe genml oOliliB.K ImdinesB." “ I 

«a a£ uifu^aA^ answered th« ^l^oeM. “1 know 
notbingi’* aihe sdANt, ** o£ the JaoobitlMB attafnpted to be 
instSkd into the child | I cannot cbnodive wl(iM>1hey atean ; ’t 
for to a Q«rxnikn princess the sttprenUMsy of regal authority 
seenuid a tenet very proper to be ia^oatcd. Hut Is>rd 
Haroonrt, the governor, Moomplnincd strongly to the Icing 
that arldtrary principles srere instilled into tlm prince;” and 
the Earl of Wddegrave, Harcourt’s Hooeossor, ** found Prince 
George nneommonly full of princely prejudices, contracted 
in the nursery, and improved by the toCiBiy of bedehamber 
women and pages of the back stairs. A right system of 
education seemed impracticable.” 

llie conuunnieation of Dinwiddle, unheeded by the kii^, 
found the lords of trade bent on sustaining the extended 
limits of America. In the study of the western worlA no one 
of them was so indefatigable as Oiarles Towmhend. The 
elaborate memorial on the limiteof Aeadi.i, dcli\ered 
iTss. in Paris, by the Englidi commisidoners, in J:inuary, 
17o8, was entirely liis work, anA tbongh unsound iu 
its foundation, won for him groat pvidse for research and 
ability. Ho now joined his cdleagues in ad\King the im- 
mediate ouenpatiou of the eastern bank of the Ohio. 

Many proposals were “ made for laying taxes on North 
America.” The board of trade still urged “ a revenue with 
which to fix settled sslsrics on the northern governors, and 
defray the cost of Indian alliances.” “Persons of conse- 
iqaenoe,” we are told, “ repeatedly, and without oonccnlmeut, 
expressed undigest^ notions of raising revenues out of the 
colonies.” Some proposed to obtain them from the post. 
ciBice, a modification of the cots of trade, and a genecal 
■temp act for America. With Pelham’s oonenrr^SBo^ the 
board of trade, on the eighth day of ManA, 17^8, annosmtoed 
to the house of eoipamom the want of a colonial revenue;, m 
the diet expedient, it was proposed to abolish the dtpopt 
duty in the British West j^dies, from wiri^ no rsfronpe 
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accrued ; and, with a slight discrimination in their favor, to 
substitute imposts on all West Indian produce brought into 
the northern colonies. This project was delayed only for 
the adjustment of its details. 

Meantime, at Winchester, a hundred Indians of Ohio 
renewed to Virginia the proposal for an English fort on 
the Ohio, and promised aid in repelling the French. They 
repaired to Pennsylvania with^ the same message, and were 
met by evasions. The ministry, which had, from the fii*st, 
endeavored to put upon America the expenses of Indian 
treaties and of colonial defence, continued to receive early 
and accurate intelligence from Dinwiddie. The king in 
council, swayed by the roj)resentations of the board, decided 
that the valley of the Ohio was in the western part of the 
colony of Virginia; and ^ that “the march of certain Euro- 
peans to erect a fort in parts ” of his dominions was to be 
resisted ; but the cabinet, with Iloldernesse and Newcastle 
for its guides, took no effective measures to support the 
decree. It only instructed Virginia, by the whole or a part 
of its numerous militia, at the cost of the colony itself, to 
build forts on the Ohio ; to keep the Indians in subjection ; 
and to rc])(*l and drive out the French by force. France 
was defied and attacked, with no preparation beyond a sec- 
retary’s letters and the king’s instructions. A general but 
less explicit circular was also sent to every one of the colo- 
nies, v.aguely requiring them to aid each other in repelling 
all encroachments of France on “the undoubted” territory 
of England. 

This is the time chosen by the hoard of trade for the one 
last great effort to conduct the American administration by 
means of the prerogative. New York remained tlje scene 
of the experiment ; and Sir Danvers Osborne, brother-in-law 
to the Earl of Halifax, having Thomas Pownall for his sec- 
retary, was commissioned as its governor, wdth instructions 
which were “ advised ” by Halifax and Charles Townshend, 
and were confinned by the king in council. 

The new governor, just as he was embarking, was also 
charged “to apply his thoughts very closely to Indian 
affairs;” and hardly had he sailed, when, in September, 
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the lords of trade directed commissioners from the northern 
colonics to meet the next summer at Albany, and mulce a 
common treaty with the Six Nations. 

During the voyage across the Atlantic, Osborne, 
1753. already reeling with private grief, brooded despond- 
ingly over the task he had assumed. On the tenth of 
October, he took the oaths of office at New York ; and the 
people, who Avelcomed him W’ith acclamations, hooted his 
predecessor. “ I expect the like treatment,” said he to Clin- 
ton, “before I leave the government.” On the same day, 
he w'as startled by an address from the city council, who 
declared they would not “brook any infringement of their 
inestimable liberties, civil and religious.” On the next, he 
communicated to the council his instructions, which required 
the assembly “ to recede from all encroachments on the pre- 
rogative,” and “to consider, without delay, of a ]»roptT law 
for a permanent revenue, solid, definite, and without limita- 
tion.” 'All public money was to be applied by the go\x‘rnor’8 
warrant, wdth the consent of council, and the assembly was 
never to be alloAved to examine accounts. With a distressed 
countenance and a plaintive voice, he asked if those instruc- 
tions w’ould be obeyed. All ag»*eed that the assembly never 
would com])ly. lie sighed, turned about, reclined against 
the window-frame, and exclaimed : “ Then why am I come 
here ? ” 

Being of morbid sensitivenoso, honest, and scrupulous of 
his word, the unhap])y man spent the night in arranging his 
private affairs, and towards morning hanged himself against 
the fence in the garden. Vlis death left the government in 
the hands of James Delancey, a man of ability and great 
possessions. A native of New York, of ITLiguenot ancestry, 
he had won his way to political influence as the leader of 
opposition in the colonial assembly ; and Newcastle had 
endeavored to conciliate his neutrality by a commission as 
lieutenant-governor. He discerned and acknowledged that 
the custom of annual grants could never be surrendered. 
“ Dissolve us as often as you* will,” said his old associates in 
opposition, “ we will never give it up.” But they consented 
that all disbursements of public money should require the 
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warrant of the governor and council, ^jxcept only for tbe 
payment of their own clerk and their agent in England. 
TJie instructions given to Osbonie, Charles Townshend was 
ready to defend to the last ; but the younger Horace Wal- 
pole judged them “better calculated for the latitude of 
Mexico and for a Spanish tribunal, than for free, rich British 
Bcttlemcnts, in. such opulence and haughtiness that suspi- 
cions had long been conceived of their meditating to throw 
off their dependence on the mother country.” 

While Great Britain w'as thus marching toward thejoss 
of her colonies, the Earl of Chesterfield wrote : “ This I 
foresee in France, that, before the end of this century, the 
trade of both king and priest will not be half so good a one 
as it has been.” “ In short, all the symptoms which I have 
ever mot wdth in history, previous to great changes and 
revolutions in government, now exist and daily increase in 
France.” 
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CHAPTER V. 

FRANKLIN PLANS UNION FOR THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 

Pelham’s administration continued. 

1753 - 1754 . 

1763 . From Virginia., the Ohio company, in 1753, opened 
a road by Will’s Creek into the wester;i valley ; and 
Gist established a plantation near the Youghiogeny, just be- 
yond Laurel Hill. Eleven families settled in his vicinity; 
a town and fort were marked out on Shurtee’s Creek , but 
the British government left the feeble company exposed to 
the red men and to the French. 

The young men of the Six Nations had been hunting 
near the Rapids of the St. Lawrence. Suddenly they be- 
held a large body of French and Indians, equipped for war, 
marching towards Ontario ; and their two fleetest runners 
hurried through the forest, as messengers to the grand 
council at Onondaga. In cight-and-forty hours the decision 
of the council was borne by fresh j>osts to the nearest Eng- 
lish station ; and on the nineteenth of April, at midnight, 
the two Indians from Canajoharie, escorted by Mohawk 
warriors, that filled the air with their whoops and halloos, 
presented to Johnson the belt summoning the English to 
protect the Ohio Indians :iTid the Miamis. In May, more 
than thirty canoes were counted as they })assod Oswego; 
part of an army going to “ the Beautiful River ” of the 
French. The Six Nations foamed with cageimcss to take 
up the hatchet ; for, said they, “ Ohio is ours.” 

On the report that a body of twelve hundred men had 
been detached from Montreal, by the brave Duquesne, the 
successor of La Jonquiere, to occupy the Ohio valley, the 
Indians on the banks of that river, — promiscuous bands. of 
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Delawares, Shawnees, and Mingoes, or emigrant Iroquois, — 
• after ii council at Logstown, resolved to protest against the 
invasion. Their envoy met the French^ in April, at Niagara, 
and gave them the first warning to turn back. 

As the message sent from the council-fires of the tribes 
was unheeded, Tanacharisson, the half-Hng, repaired to 
them at the newly discovered harbor of Erie, and, undis- 
mayed by a rude reception, delivered his speech : “ Fathers ! 
you are disturbers in this land, by taking it away unknown 
to us and by force. This is our land, and not yours. Fathers ! 
both, you and the English are white ; we live in*a country 
between. Therefore the land belongs to neither the one 
nor the other of you; but the Great Being above allowed 
it to be a dwelling-place for us : so, fathers, I desire you to 
withdraw, as I have "done our brothers, the English ; ” and 
he gave the belt of wampum. 

“ C^ild,” replied the French officer, you talk foolishly ; 
you say this land belongs to you ; but not so much of it as 
the black of your nail is yours. It is my land ; and I will 
have it, let who will stand up against it;” and he threw 
back the wampum. His words dismayed the half-king. 

In September, the mightiest men of the Mingo clan, of the 
Delawares, the Shawnees, the Wyandots, and the Miamis, 
met Franklin, of Pennsylvania, and his two colleagues, at 
Carlisle. They wished neither French nor English to settle 
in their country ; if the English would lend aid, they would 
repel the French, The calm statesman distributed presents 
to all, but especially gifts of condolence to the tribe that 
dwelt at Picqua ; and, returning, he made known that the 
F'rench had established posts at Erie, Waterford, and Ve- 
nango, and were preparing to occupy the banks of the 
Monongahela. 

Sanctioned by orders from the king, Dinwiddie, of Vir- 
ginia, resolved to send “ a person of distinction to the com- 
mander of the French forces on the Ohio River, to know 
his reasons for invading the British dominions, while a solid 
peace subsisted.” The envoy whom he selected was George 
Washington. The young man, then just twenty-one, famil- 
iar with the wilderness, and as heroic as La Salle, entered 
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with alacrity on the perilous winter’s journey from Wil- 
liamsburg to the streams of Lake Erie. 

In the middle of November, with an interpreter and four 
attendants, and Christopher Gist, as a guide, he left Will’s 
Creek ; and following the Indian trace through gloomy soli- 
tudes, crossing mountains, rocky ravines, and streams, through 
sleet and snows, he -rode in nine days to the fork of the 
Ohio. ITow lonely was the spot, where, so long unlieedcd 
of men, the rapid Alleghany met nearly at right angles 
“the deep and still” Monongahela! “ I spent some time,” 
said Washington, “in viewing the rivers j ” “the land in 
the fork has tlic absolute command of both.” “The flat, 
well-timbered land all around the point lies very conven- 
ient for building.” After creating in imagination a 
N6 v!* 23 and a city, he and his party swam their 

Iiorses across the Alleghany, and wrapt their blan- 
kets around them for the night, on its north-west bank. 

From the fork, the chief of the Delawares conducted 
Washington through rich alluvial fields to the valley at 
Logstown. There deserters from Louisiana discoursed of 
the route from New Orleans to Quebec, along the Wabash 
and the Maumee, and of a detachment from the lower prov- 
ince on its way to meet the French troops from Lake Erie, 
while Washington held close colloquy with the half-king ; 
the one anxious to gain the west as a part of the territory 
of the Ancient Dominion, the other to preserve it for the 
red men. “ We arc brothers,” said the half-king, in council ; 
“ we are one people ; I will send back tlie French speech- 
belt, and will make the Shawnecs and the Delawares do the 
same.” 

On the night of the twenty-ninth of November, the coun- 
cil-fire was kindled ; an aged orator was selected to address 
the French; the 6 ])eech whicli he was to deliver was de- 
bated and rehearsed ; it was agi’ccd that, unless tho, French 
would heed this third warning to quit the land, the Dela- 
wares would be their enemies ; and a very large string of 
black and white wampum was sent to the Six Nations as a 
prayer for aid. 

After these preparations, the , party of Washington, at- 
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tended by the half-king and envoys of the Delawares, 
• moved onwards to the Frencli at Venango. The officers 
there avowed the purpose of taking possession of the Ohio ; 
and they mingled the praises of La Salle with boasts of 
their forts at Lc Boeuf and Erie, at Niagara, Toronto, and 
Prontcnac. “ The English,” said they, “ can raise two men 
to onr one ; but they are too dilatory ■ to prevent any 
enterprise of ours.” The Delawares were intimidated or 
debauched; but the half-king clung to Washington like a 
brother, and delivered up his belt as he had promised. 

The rains of December had swollen the creeks. The 
messengers could pass them only by felling trees for bridges. 
Thus tlioy proceeded, now killing a buck and now a bear, 
delayed by excessive rains and snow'S, by mire luid swamps, 
while Washington’s quick eye discerned all the richness of 
the meadows. 

At Waterford, the limit of his joi;rney, he found Fort 
Lc Bccuf defended by cannon. Around it stood ^he bar- 
racks of the soldiers, rude log cabins, roofed with bark. 
Fifty birch-bark canoes, and one hundred and seventy boats 
of pine, were already prepared for the descent of the river, 
and materials were collected for building more The com- 
mander, Gardeur dc Saint-Pierre, an officer of integrity and 
experience, and for his dauntless courage both feared and 
beloved by the red men, refused to discuss questions of 
right. “ I am here,” said he, “ by the orders of my general, 
to which I shall conform with exactness and resolution.” 
And he avowed his purpose of seizing every Englisliman 
within the Ohio valley. France was resolved on possessing 
the great territory which her missionaries and travellers liad 
revealed to the world. 

Breaking away from courtesies, Washington hastened 
homewards. The rapid current of French Creek dashed 
liis party against ropks ; in shallow places they waded, the 
water congealing on their clothes ; whore the ice had lodged 
on the bend of the rivers, they carried their canoe across the 
neck. At Venango, they found their horses, but so weak 
that they went still on foot, heedless of the storm. The 
cold increased very fast ; the paths grew “ worse by a deep 
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snow continually freezing.’* Impatient to get back with his 
despatches, the young envoy, wrapping himself in an Indian* 
dress, with gun in hand and pack on his back, tho day after 
Christmas quitted the usual path, and, with Gist for his sole 
companion, steered by the compass for the fork. An Indian, 
who had lain in wait for him, fired at him from not fifteen 
steps’ distance, but, missing him, became his prisoner. “ I 
would have killed him,” -wrote Gist, “but Washington for- 
bade.” Dismissing their captive at night, they walked 
about half a mile, then kindled a fire, fixed their course by 
the compass, and continued travelling all night, and all the 
next day, till quite dark. Not till then did the Aveary wan- 
derers “ think themselves safe enough to sleep ; ” and they 
encamped, with no shelter but the leafless forest tree. 

On reaching the Alleghany, Avith one poor hatchet and 
a whole day’s Avork, a raft was constructed and launched. 
But, before they were half over the river, they were caught 
in the running ice. Putting out the setting-pole to stop the 
raft, Washington was jerked into the deep water, and saved 
himself only by grasping at the raft-logs. They were obliged 
to make for an island. There lay Washington, imprisoned 
by the elements ; but the late December night was intensely 
cold, and in the morning he found tho river frozen. 
17M. Not till he reached Gist’s settlement, in January, 
1754, were his toils lightened. 

Washington’s report was followed by immediate activity. 
An otiicer appointed by Dinwiddie, having enlisted about 
seventy men west of the mountains, to the great joy of the 
Indians, began building a fort at the mouth of the Monon- 
gahela, on ground which had already been occupied by the 
Ohio company. A French officer, appearing at Logstown, 
threatened dciith to the subordinates of the Six Nations, and 
to their English allies ; and the speaker of the Indians, who 
were all in high spirits, retorted with words of. d^ance. 
Tho Virginia house of burgesses, relying on the king to pro- 
tect the boundary of his dominions, applied to that purpose 
a loan of ten thousand pounds, taking care to place 
bursement of the money under the superintendence of their 
o-wn committee. Wa^ington, who for a time had been 
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stationed at Alexandria to enlist recruits, received from 
J)inwiddie a commission as lieutenant-colonel and orders, 
with one hundred and fifty men, to take command at 
the fork of the Ohio; “to finUk the fort already 1754. 
begun there by the Ohio company ; ” and “ to make 
prisoners, kill, of destroy all who interrupted the English 
settlements.” OflScers and men were encouraged by the 
promise of a royal grant of two hundred thousand acres 
on the Ohio, to be divided amongst them. 

North Carolina voted for the service twelve thousand 
pounds ^f its ].mper money, most of which was expended 
uselessly. Maryland accomplished nothing, for a diminution 
of the privileges of its proprietary was the condition on 
which alone it was willing to give aid, Massachusetts, with 
the French on its eastern frontier and at Crown Point, voted 
neither money nor troops. Pennsylvania, like Maryland, 
fell into a strife with its proprietaries, nnd, incensed at their 
parsimony^ at that time perfected no grant, although the 
French wore within its borders. In April, the assembly 
of New York voted a thousand pounds to Virginia, but de- 
clined assisting to repel the French from a post which lay 
within the proprietary domain of Pennsylvania. The assem- 
bly of New Jersey would not even send commissioners to a 
congress at Albany. 

In England it was the “ opinion of the greatest men ” 
that the colonies should do something for themselves, and 
contribute jointly towards their defence. How to unite 
them occupied many minds on each side of the water. To 
this end Glen, the governor of South Carolina, proposed a 
meeting, in Virginia, of all the continental governors, to 
adjust a quota from each colony, to be employed on the 
Ohio. “ The assembly of this Dominion,” observed Din- 
widdie, “ will not be directed what supplies to grant, and 
will Uways be guided by their own free determinations ; 
they would think any restraint or direction an insult on 
their privileges, that tkey are so very fond of.” “ The house 
of burgesses,” he complained, “ were in a republican way of 
thinking ; ” no power within the colony could “ bring them 
to order.” 
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The province of Mossaclmsctts had never intrusted its 
affairs to a set of men of so little wariness and foro- 
1764 . sight as the council and assembly of that year. In a 
message to Sliirley, their governor, they adopted the 
recommendations of Hutchinson and Oliver. Soliciting the 
interposition of the king, that the French forts within his 
territories might be removed, they said : The Frencli have 
but one interest ; the English- governments are disunited ; 
some of them have their frontiers covered by their neigh- 
boring governments, and, not being immediately affected, 
seem unconcerned.” “We are very sensible of the necessity 
of the colonies affording each other mutual assistance ; and 
we make no doubt but this province will, at all times, with 
great cheerfulness, furnish their just and reasonable quota 
towards it.” Shirley made use of this message to renew the 
advice which he had urged six years before, but his influence 
was become greater. He had conducted the commission for 
adjusting the lino of boundary with France, had propitiated 
the favor of Halifax and Cumberland by flattery, and had 
been made acquainted with the designs of the board of 
trade. His counsels, which were now, in some sense, the 
echo of the thoughts of his superiors, Avere received with 
deference, and cited as conclusive ; and he repeatedly as- 
sured the ministry that, unless the king should himself 
determine for each colony its quota of men or money, and 
unless the colonies should be obliged, in some effectual man- 
ner, to conform to that determination, there could be no 
general plan for the defence of America. Without such set- 
tlement, and a method to enforce it, there could be no union, 

“ A gentle land-tax,” said Kennedy, through the press of 
New York and of London, “ a gentle land-tax, being the 
most equitable, must be our last resort.” He looked forward 
with hope to the congress at Albany, but his de|fendencc 
was on the parliament ; for “ with parliament would 
be no contending. And when their hands arc in,” he hddod, 
“who knows but that they may lay the foundation of a 
regular government amongst us, by fixing a support for the 
officers of the crown, independent of an assembly ? ” 

James Alexander, of New York, the same who, with the 
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elder William Smith, had limited the prerogative by intro- 
ducing tl)c custom of granting but an annual support, 
thought that the British parliament should establish the 
duties for a colonial revenue, which the future American 
grand council, to be composed of deputies from all the 
provinces, should have no power to diminish. The members 
of the grand council may themselves become dsfngerous, 
reasoned the royalist Colden, who saw no mode of obtain- 
ing the necessary funds but by parliamentary taxation. 
But Franklin, watchful of the British parliament, and yet 
liaving for his motto, “Join or die,” sketched to his friends 
the outline of a confederacy which should truly represent 
the whole American pcoidc. 

The British ministiy as yet did nothing but order the 
independent companies, stationed at New York and at 
Charleston, to take part in defence of Western Virginia. 
But as soon as spring opened the western rivers, and before 
Washington could reach Will’s Creek, the French, ^ed by 
Contreemur, came down from Venango, and summoned the 
English at the fork to surrender. Only thirty-three in 
number, they, on the seventeenth of April, capitulated and 
withdrew. Contrccocur occupied the post, which ho fortified, 
and, from the governor* of Now France, named Duquesne. 
The near forest trees were felled and burnt; cabins of 
bark, for barracks, were built round the fort ; and among 
the charred stumps wheat, ahd maize sprung up on the fields 
where now is Pittsburg. 

“ Come to our assistance as soon as you can,” was the 
message sent by the halfrking’s wampum to Washington ; 
“ come soon, or we are lost, and shall never meet again. I 
sj^oak it in the grief of my heart.” And a belt in reply 
announced the approach of the half-king’s “brother and 
fi'icntf.”^*' The raw recruits could advance but slowly, ford- 
ing and dragging their few cannon. In the 

cold iahd wet season, they were without tents, without a 
supply of clothes, often in want of provisions. ' On the 
twenty-fifth of May, the wary half-king sent word : “ Be 
on your guard ; the French army intend to strike the first 
English whom they shall sec.” 
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The same day, another report came, that the French were 
but eighteen miles distant, at the crossing of the 
1764 . Youghiogeny. Washington hurried to the Great 
Meadows, where, “ with nature’s assistance, he made 
a good intrenchment, and, by clearing the bushes out of the 
meadows, prepared ” what he palled “a charming field for 
an encounter.’^ A small, light detachment, sent out on 
wagon-horses to reconnoitre, returned without being able 
to find any one. By the rules of wilderness warfare, a 
party that skulks and hides is an enemy. At night the 
little army was alarmed, and remained under arms from 
two o’clock till near sunrise. On the morning of the 
twenty-seventh, Gist arrived. He had seen the trail of 
the French within fivQ miles of the American camp. 

In tlie evening of that day, about nine o’clock, an express 
came from the half -king, that the armed body of the French 
was not far off. Through a heavy rain, in a night as dark 
as can be conceived, with but forty men, marching in single 
file along a most narrow trace, Washington groj>ed hife way 
to the camp of the half-king. After council, it was agreed 
to go hand in hand, and strike the invaders. Two Indians, 
following the trail of the French, discovered their lodge- 
ment, away from the pdtH, concealed among rocks. With 
the Mingo chiefs Washington made arrangements to come 
upon them by surprise. Perceiving the English approach, 
they ran to seize their arms, “ Fire ! ” said Washington ; 
and that word of command kindled the first great war of 
reyolution. 

An action of about a quarter of ^an hour ensued. The 
right wing, where Washington stood, received all the ene- 
my’s fire. One man was killed near him, and three others 
wounded. “ I fortunately escaped without any ifound,” 
wrote Washington to his brother; and in a postsedpV^ese 
words escaped him: “I heard the bullets wl^lpfvand, 
believe ,me, there is something charming in ibund.” 
Ten of the French were killed, among them Jumonville, 
the commander of the party; and twenty-one were made 
prisoners. 

When the tidii^gs of this affray crossed the Atlantic, the 
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name of Washington, was, for the first time, heard in the 
saloons of Paris. The partisans of absolute monarchy pro- 
npunccd it with execration, forebading the loss of the 
western world. What academieian or palace menial would 
have exchanged his hope of fame with that of the calum- 
niated American ? • The martyrdom of Jumonville was cele- 
brated in heroic verse, and continents were invoked to 
weep for his fall. And at that very lime the child was just 
bom who was one day to stretch out his hand for the relief 
of Washington, and the triumph of popular power and 
fi'eedom in America* How many defeated interests bent 
over the grave of Jumonville ! How many hopes dhstered 
round the cradle of the infant Louis ! 

The dead were scalped by the Indians ; and the chieftain, 
Monacawache, bore a s^alp and a hatchet to each of the 
tribes of the S&amis, inviting them to go hand in hand 
with the Six Nations and the English. 

While Washington was looking wistfully for aid from the 
banks of the Muskingum, the Miami, and the Wabash, 
from Mainland and Pennsylvania, from all the six provinces 
to which appeals had been made, no relief arrived. An 
independent company came, indeed, from South Carolina ; 
but its captain, proud of his commission from the king, 
weakened the little army by wrangling for precedence over 
the provincial commander of the Virginia regiment ; and it 
is the sober judgment of the well-informed, that, if Wash- 
ington had remained undisputed chief, the defeat that fol- 
lowed would have been avoided. While he, with his 
Virginians, constructed a road for about thirteen miles 
through the gorge in the mountains to Gist’s settlement, 
and a party was clearing a path as far as the mouth of the 
RedstonjSx^the half-king saw with anger that the independent 
comjTjfji^^remained in idleness at Great Meadows “from one 
full mb^'^to the other;” and he removed his wife and 
children to a place of safety. ^ 

The numbers of the French were constantly increasing. 
Washington was, on the first day of July, compelled to fall 
back upon Fort Necessity, the rude stockade at Great 
Meadows. The i^oyal troops had done nothing to make it 
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tenable. The little intrenchment in a glade between 
two eminences covered with trees, except within 
17M. sixty yards of it. On the third of July, about noon, 
six hundred French, with one hundred Indians, came 
in sight, and took possession of one of the eminences, where 
every soldier found a large tree for his shelter, and could fire 
in security on the troops beneath. For nine hours, In a 
heavy rain, the fire was* returned. The tranquil courage of 
Washington spread its influence through the raw provincial 
levie^ltt^ inferior to the French in numbers and in position. 
At la^ after thirty of the English and but three of the 
Fren<^;’3had been killed, De Villiers himself, fearing his 
ammunition would give out, proposed a parley. The temis 
of capitulation which were offered were interpreted to 
Washington, who did not understand French ; and, as in- 
terpreted, were accepted. On the fourth, the English gar- 
rison, retaining all its effects, but leaving hostages, withdrew 
from the basin of the Ohio. In the valley of the Mississippi, 
no standard floated but that of France. 

Hope might dawn from Albany. There, on the nine- 
teenth day of June, 1754, assembled the memorable con- 
gress of commissioners from every colony north of the 
Potomac. The Virginia government, too, was represented 
by the presiding officer, Dclanccy, the lieutenant-governor 
of New York. They met to concert measures of defence, 
and to treat with the Six Nations and the tribes in their 
alliance. America had never seen sin assembly so venerable 
for the. states that were represented, or for the great smd 
able men who composed it. Every voice declared a union 
of all the colonies to be absolutely necessary. And,- as a. 
province might recede at will from an unratificd covenant, 
the experienced Hutchinson, of Massaclmsctts, proud of hav- 
ing rescued that colony from thraldom to paper tu^ncy 
Hopkins, a patriot of lUiode Island ; the wise attd.^j^thful 
Pitkin, of Connecticut; Tasker, of Maryland; the liberal 
Smith, of New York; and Franklin, the most bcnlgiiant of 
statesmen, — were deputed to prepare a constitution for a 
perpetual confederacy of the continent ; but Franklin had 
already projected^’ a plan, and had brought the heads of 
it with him. 
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The representatives of the Six Nations assembled tardily, 
but urged union and action. They adapted the tokens of 
peace ; they agreed to look upon “ VBeginia and Carolina ” 
as also present. “ We thank you,” said Hendrick, the great 
Mohawk chief, for renewing and brightening the covenant 
chain. We will take this belt to Onondaga, where our 
council-fire always bums, and keep it so securely that 
neither the thunderbolt nor the lightning shall break it. 
Strengthen yourselves, and bring as many as you can into 
this covenant chain ‘‘ You desired us to open dor minds 
and hearts to you,^’ added the indignant brave. /^A:Look at 
the French ; they arc men ; they are fortifying everj^here. 
But, wo are ashamed to say it, you ai*e like women, without 
any fortifications. It is but one step from Canada hither ; 
and the French may easily come and turn you out of doors.” 

The distrust of the Six Nations was still stronger than 
was expressed. Though pmsents in unusual abundance had 
been i^rovidcd, and a general invitation had been given, 
but one hundred and fifty warriors appeared. Half of 
the Onondagas had withdrawn, and joined the settlement 
formed at Oswegatchie under French auspices. Even 
Mohawks went to the delegates from Massachusetts to com- 
plain that the ground on which they slept, and where 
biumed the fires by which they sat, had never been sold, 
but had yet been surveyed and stolen from them in the 
night. The lands on the Ohio they called their own ; and, 
as Connecticut was claiming a part of Pennsylvania, because 
by its charter its jurisdiction cxtcnded.west to the Pacific, 
they advised the respective claimants to remain at peace. 

The red men having held their last council, and the con- 
gi'css, by its president, having spoken to them farewell, the 
discussion of the federative compact was renewed ; and, the 
project of Franklin being accepted, he was deputed 
alone itOJ^ako a draught of it. On the tenth day of 1754. 
July, he" produced the finished plan of perpetual 
union, which was read paragraph by paragraph, and de- 
bated all day long. 

The seat of the proposed federal government was to bo, 
Philadelphia, a central city, which it was thought could be 
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reached even from New Hampshire or South Carolina in 
fifteen or twenty days. The constitution was a compromise 
between the prerogative and popular power. The king was 
to name and to support^a governor-general, who should 
have a negative on all laws ; the people of the colonies, 
through their legislatures, were to elect triennially a grand 
council, which alone could "briginate bills. Each .colony 
was to send a number of members in proportion to its con- 
tributions, yet not less than two, nor more than seven. 
The governor-general was to nominate military officers, sub- 
ject to the advice of the council, which, in turn, was to 
nominate all civil officers. No money was to be issued but 
by their joint order. Each colony was to retain its domes- 
tic constitution ; the federal government was to regulate all 
relations of peace or war with the Indians, affairs of trade, 
and purchases of lands not within the bounds of particular 
colonies ; to establish, organize, and temporarily to govern 
new settlements ; to raise soldiers, and equip vessels of 
force on the seas, rivers, or lakes ; to make laws, and levy 
just and equal taxes. The grand council were to meet once 
a year ; to choose their o^vn speaker ; and neither to be dis- 
solved nor prorogued, nor continue sitting longer than six 
weeks at any one time, but by their own consent. 

The most sedulous friend of union, and “the principal 
hand in forming the plan,” was Benjamin Franklin, Almost 
every article was contested by one or another. His wann- 
est supporters were the delegates from New England ; yet 
Connecticut feared the negative power of the governor- 
general. On the royalist side, none opposed but Delancey. 
He would have reserved to the colonial governors a nega- 
tive on all elections to the grand council ; but it was 
answered that the colonies would then be virtually taxed 
by a congress of governors. The sources of revenue sug- 
gested in debate were a duty on spirits and a general atamp- 
tax. At length, after much debate, in which Franklin 
manifested consummate address, the commissioners agreed 
on the proi^osed confederacy “pretty unanimously.” “It 
is not altogether to my mind,” said Franklin, giving an 
account of the result, “ but it is as I could get it ; ” and 
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copies were tha^'merj iq€»|b 3>^ mji^t “lay the 

plan of imion before' }^ eonstitt^hs. l^ a 

copy was also governor of each 

colony not in tbe^ confess. 

New in tlibir infancy had given birth 

to a confedij^Eei^. William 1697, bad proposed an 

annual odiig]^ of all the. fHj^^nces on the continent of 
America, ilith power to regalato commerce. Franklin re- 
vived the ^eat idt!% end breathed into it enduring . 
life. As he descended the Hudson) the people ol im. 
New Toti thronged about him to welcome him; 
and he,, who had first entered their city as a n&away 
apprentice, wns revered as the mover of American union. 

Yet the system was not altogether acceptable either to 
Great ^tain*or to America. The fervid attachment of 
each colony to its own individual liberties repelled the over- 
ruling influence of a central i)ower. Connecticut rejected 
it; even New Toi'k showed it little favor; the representa- 
tives of Pennsylvania took it up when Franklin happened to 
be absent, and reprobated it without showing any attention 
to it at all ; Massachusetts charged her agent to oppose it. 
The board oi trade, on receiving the minutes of the con- 
gress, were astonished at a plan of general government 
“ complete in itself,” Reflecting men in England dreaded 
American union as the key-stone of independence. 

But, in the miiid of Franklin, the love for union assumed 
still more majestic proportions, and comprehended “the 
great country back of the Appalachian mountains.” He 
directed attention tb the extreme ricliness of its land; the 
healthy temperature of its air ; the mildness of the climate ; 
and the vast convenience of inland navigation by the lakes 
and rivers. “ In less than a century,” said he, “ it must 
undoubte^y became a populoufi}. and powerful dominion.” 
And tl^?6ngh Thomas Pownall, vriho had been present at 
Albany during the deliberations of the congress, he advised 
the immediate organization of two new colonies in the west, 
with powers of Self-direction and government like those of 
Connecticut and Rhode Island : the one on Lake Erie ; the 

vot. III.. 6 
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other in the valley of the Ohio, vitii itit^eapital cm the banks 
of the Scioto. ■» ? 

The freedom of the Amerifiaa oOt^w^ their union, and 
their extension through the weM, beet&h^|i& tlipee objects 
of the remaining years of FrankUtls He mercy, 

gave the illustrious statesmefi length of days^^^ tiiat be 
witnessed the fulfilment of Ids great desq^ 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THIS' C^P THIBTBSN OOLOSIBS. KIEWCASTLB’s ADMIN- 
ISTBATI^N. 

1754. 

In 1754, David Hume, who had discovered the itm. 
hollowness of the prevailiug systems of thought in 
Europe, yet without offering any better substitute in phil- 
osophy than a selfish ideal skepticism, or hoping *for any 
other euthanasia to the British constitution than its absorp- 
tion in monarchy, said of America, in words which he never 
need have erased, and in a spirit which he never disavowed : 

The seeds of many a noble state have been sown m cli- 
mates kept desolate by the wild manners of the ancient 
inhabitants, and an asylum is secured in that solitary world 
for liberty and science,” The thirteen American colonies, 
of which the union was projected, contained, at that day, 
about one million one hundred and sixty-five thousand white 
inhabitants, and two hundred sixty-three thousand negroes : 
in aD, one million four hundred and twenty-eight thousand 
souls. The board of trade reqkoped a few thousands more ; 
and some, on revising their judgment, stated the amount at 
less. 

Of persons of European ancestry, perhaps fifty thousand 
dwelt in New Hampshire, two hundred and seven thousand 
in Massachusetts, thirty-five thousand in Rhode Island, and 
one hundred and thirty-three thouswd in Connecticut ; in 
New England, therefore, four hundred and twenty-five 
thousand souls. 

Of the middle colonies, New York may have had eighty- 
five thousand ; New Jersey, seventy-three thousand ; Penn- 
sylvania, with Delaware, one hundred and ninety-five 
thousand ; Maryland, one hundred and four thousand : in 
all, not far from four hun4r6d and fifty-seven thousand. 
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For the southern provinces, where the mild climate in- 
vited emigrants into the interior, — where the crown lands 
were often occupied on mere warrants ^ surveys or even 
without warrants, — there was room for glaring mistakes in 
the enumerations. To Virginia may be assign^ one hun- 
dred and sixty-eight thousand white inhabitants ; to Korth 
Carolina, scarcely less than seventy thousand ; to South 
Carolina, forty thousand ; to Georgia, not more than five 
thousand ; to the whole country south of the Potomac, two 
hundred and eighty-three thousand. 

The white population of any one of five, or perhaps even 
of six, of the American provinces, was greater, singly, than 
that of all Canada ; and the aggregate in America exceeded 
that in Canada fourteen-fold. 

Of persons of African lineage the home was chiefly deter- 
mined by climate. New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and 
Maine may have had six thousand negroes ; Rhode Island, 
four thousand five hundred; Connecticut, three thousand 
five hundred : all New England, therefore, about fourteen 
thousand. 

New York alone had not far from eleven thousand ; New 
Jersey, about half that number; Pennsylvania, with Dela- 
ware, eleven thousand ; Maryland, forty-four thousand : the 
central colonies, collectively, seventy-one thousand. 

In Virginia, there were not less than one hundred and 
sixteen thousand; in North Carolina, perhaps more than 
twenty thousand; in South Carolina, full forty thousand; 
in Georgia, about two tliousand : so that the country south 
of the Potomac may have had one hundred and seventy- 
eight thousand. 

Of the southern gi’oup, Georgia, the asylum of misfortune, 
had been languishing under a corporation whose benefits 
had not equalled the benevolence of its designs. The coun- 
cil of its trustees had granted no legislative rights to those 
whom they assumed to protect, but, meeting at a London 
tavern, by their own power imposed taxes on its Indian 
trade. Industry was disheartened by the entail of free- 
holds ; summer, extending through months not its own, en- 
gendered pestilent vapors from the lowlands, as they were 
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opened to tbeiBun; American silk^ it is true, was admitted 
iAto London dn^ but wants of the wilderness left 
no leisure to feed the silfc-worm and reel its thread ; nor had 
the cultivator learned to gather the down of the cotton plant ; 
the indigent^ for whom charity had proposed a refuge, mur- 
mured at an exile that had sorrows of its own ; the few men 
of substance withdrew to Carolina. In Deceinber, 1751, the 
trustees unanimously desired to surrender their charter ; and, 
with the approbation of Murray, all authority for two years 
emanated from the king alone. In 1754, when the first 
royal governor with a royal council entered upon olBpe, a 
legislative assembly convened under the sanction of his com- 
mission. The crown instituted the courts, and appointed 
executive officers and judges, with fixed salaries paid by 
England; but the people, trough its representative body, 
and the precedence of older colonies, gained vigor in its 
infancy to restrain every form of delegated authority. 

The fiery people of South Carolina had increased iLeir 
power by every method of encroachment on the executive ; 
but they did not excite English jealousy by competing with 
English industry, or engaging largely in illicit trade ; and 
British legislation was ever lenient to their interests. In 
favor of rice, the laws of navigation were mitigated ; the 
planting of indigo, like the production of naval stores, was 
cherished by a bounty from the British exchequer ; and 
they thought it in return no hardship to receive through 
England even foreign manufactures, which, by the system 
of partial drawbacks, came to them burdened with a tax, 
yet at U less cost than to the consumer in the metropolis. 
They had desired, and had obtained, the presence oi troops 
to intimidate the wild tribes on their* frontiers and to over- 
awe their slaves. The people were yeomen, owing the 
king small quit-rents, which could nev^ be rigorously ex- 
acted ; a title to portions of the royal domain was granted 
on easy terms ; and who would disturb the adventurer that, 
at his own will, built his cabin and pastured his herds in 
savannas and forests which had never been owned in sev- 
eralty? The slave-merchant supplied laborers on credit. 
Free from excessive taxation, protected by soldiers in Brit- 
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ish pay, ibe'frugal planter enjoyed the undirided^ returns of 
his enterprise, and might double his capital in three or fout 
years. The love for rural life prevailed universally; the 
thrifty mechanic abandoned his workshop, the merchant the 
risks of the sea, to plant estates of their own. 

North Carolina, with nearly twice as many white inhabi- 
tants as its southern neighbor, had not one considerable 
village. Its swamps near the sea produced rice ; its alluvial 
lands teemed with maize ; free labor, little aided by negroes, 
busily drew turpentine and tar from the pines of its white, 
sandy plains ; a hardy and rapidly increasing people lay 
scattered among its fertile uplands. There, through the 
boundless wilderness, hardy emigrants, careless of the strifes 
of Europe, ignorant of deceit, free from tithes, answerable 
to no master, fearlessly occupied lands that seemed without 
an owner. Their swine had the range of the forest ; the 
greenwood was the pasture of their untold herds. Their 
young men trolled along the brooks that abounded in fish, 
and took their sleep under the forest tree ; or .trapped the 
beaver ; or, with gun and pouch, lay in wait for the deer, 
as it slaked its thirst at the running stream ; or, in small 
parties, roved the si)urs of the Alleghanies, in quest of mar- 
ketable skins. When Arthur Dobbs, the royal governor, an 
author of some repute, insisted on introducing the king’s 
prerogative, the legislature did not scruple to leave the 
government unprovided for. When he attemj)ted to estab- 
lish the Anglican chui-ch, they were ready to welcome the 
institution of public worship, if their own vestries might 
choose their ministers. When he sought to collect quifi^rents 
from a people who were nearly all tenants of the king, they 
defen-ed indefinitely the adjustment of the rent-roll. 

For the Carolinas and for Virginia, as well as other royal 
governments, the king, under his sign manual, appointed 
the governor and the council ; these constituted a court of 
chancery ; the provincial judges, selected by the king or the 
royal governor, held office at the royal pleasure ; for the 
courts of vice-admiralty, the lords of the admiralty named a 
judge, register, and marshal ; the commissioners of the cus: 
toms appointed the comptrollers and the collectors, of whoni 
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one was stationed at each considerable harbor; the justices 
•and the oulitia officers were named by the governor in coun- 
cil. The freeholders elected but one branch of the legis- 
lature ; and here, as in every royal government, the council 
formed another. In Virginia, there was less strife than 
elsewhere between the executive and the assembly : partly 
because the king had a permanent revenue from quit-rents 
and perpetual grants ; partly because the governor resided in 
England, and was careful that his deputy should not hazard 
his sinecure by controversy. -In consequence, the council, 
by its weight of personal character, gained unusual influence. 
The church of England was supported by legislative author- 
ity, and the plebeian sects were as yet proscribed ; but the 
great extent of the parishes prevented unity of public wor- 
ship. Bedford, when in jDflioe, had favored the appointment 
of an Anglican bishop in America ; but, as his decisive opin- 
ion and the importunities of Sherlock and Seeker had not 
prevailed, the benefices were filled by priests ordained in 
England, and for the most part of English birth, too often 
Hi-educated and licentious men. The province had not one 
large town ; the scattered mode of life made free schools 
not easily practicable. Sometimes the sons of wealthy 
planters repaired to Europe ; here and there a man of great 
learning, some Scottish loyalist, some exile around whom 
misfortune spread a mystery, sought safety and gave in- 
struction in Virginia. The country within tide-water was 
divided among planters, who, in the culture of tobacco, 
w'ere favored by British legislation. Insulated on their 
large estates, they were cordially hospitable. In the quiet 
of their solitary life, unaided by an active press, they learned 
from nature what others caught from philosophy, — to reason 
boldly, to bound their freedom of mind only by self-circum- 
scribed limits. They w^ere philosophers aft^ the pattern of 
Montaigne, without having heard of him. The horse was 
their pride; the county courts, their holidays; the race- 
course, their delight. On permitting the increase of negro 
slavery, opinions w'ere nearly equally divided ; but England 
kept slave-marts open at every court-house, as far, at least, 
as the South-west Alountain : partly to , enrich her slave- 
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merchaats; partly, by balancing the races, to weaken the 
power of colonial resistance. The industry of the* 
17 M. Virginians did not compete with that of the mother 
country ; they had few mariners, took no part in the 
fisheries, and built no ships for sale. British factors pur- 
chased their products and furnished their supplies. Their 
connection with the metropolis was more intimate than 
with the northern colonies. England was their market and 
their storehouse, and was still called their home.” 

Yet the prerogative had little support in Virginia. Its 
assembly sent, when it would, its own special agent to Eng- 
land, elected the colonial treasurer, and conducted its de- 
liberations with dignity. Among the inhabitants, the pride 
of individual freedom paralyzed royal influence. They 
were the more independent, because they were the oldest 
colony, the most niunerous, the most opulent, and in terri- 
tory by far the most extensive. The property of the crown 
in its unascertained domain was admitted, yet they easily 
framed theories that invested the rightful ownership in the 
colony itself. Its people spread more and more widely over 
the mild, productive, and enchanting interior. They as- 
cended rivers to the uplands, and gathered in the valleys 
of its mountain ranges, where the productive red soil bore 
wheat luxui'iantly, and gave to fruits the most delicate 
flavor. Among the half-opened forests of Orange county, 
in a home of plenty, there sported on the lawn the child 
Madison, round whose gentle nature clustered the hopes of 
American union. Deeper in the wilderness, on the high- 
lands of Albemarle, Thomas JeEerson, son of a surveyor, 
of whose ancestral descent memory preserved but one gen- 
eration, dwelt on the skirt of forest life, with no intercept- 
ing ridge between his dwelling-place and the far distant 
ocean. Beyond the Blue Ridge, men came southward from 
the glades of Pennsylvania; of most various nations, Irish, 
Scottish, and German ; ever in strife with the royal officers ; 
occupying lands without allotment, or on mere warrants of 
survey, without patents or payment of quit-rents ; baffling 
to the last the policy of England. Everywhere in Virginia 
the sentiment of individuality was the parent of its repub- 
licanism. 
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North of the Potpmac, the centre of America, 

-were the'pro|rtdetiary governments of Maryland and itm. 
of Pennsylvania, with l>elaware. There the king had 
no officers but in the customs and the admiralty courts'; his 
name was hardly known in the acits of government. 

During the last war, Maryland enjoyed unbroken quiet ; 
furnishing no levies of men for the army, and vdry small 
contributions of money. Its legislature hardly looked be- 
yond its own internal affairs ; and its growth in numbers 
proved its prosperity. The youthful Frederic, Lord Balti- 
more, sixth of that title, dissolute and riotous, fond of wine 
to madness and of women to folly, as a prince zealous for 
prerogative, though negligent of business, was the sole 
landlord of the province. To him seemed to belong the 
right of initiating all lajvs, though the popular branch of 
the legislature had assumed that power ; yet leaving to the 
pro})rietary a triple veto, by his council, by his deputy, md 
by himself. He established courts and appointed all their 
officers ; punLshed convicted offenders, or pardoned them ; 
appointed at pleasure councillors, all officers of the colony, 
and all the considerable county officers ; and possessed ex- 
clusively the unappropriated domain. Reserving choice 
lands for his own manors, Ji© had the whole people for his 
tenants on quit-rents, which, in 1754, exceeded twenty-five 
thousand dollars a year, and were rapidly increasing. On 
every new grant from the wild domain he received caution 
money ; his were all escheats, wardships, and fruits of the 
feudal tenures. Fines of alienation, though abolished in 
England, were paid for his benefit on every transfer ; and 
fines upon devises were still exacted. He enjojred a per- 
petual port duty of fourteen pence a ton, on vessels not 
owned in. the province, yielding not far from five thousand 
dollars a year ; and he exacted a tribute for ^licenses to 
hawkers and pedlcrs, and to ordinaries. 

These were the private income of Lord 'Baltimore. For 
the public service, he needed no annual grants. By an act 
of 1704, which was held to be permanent, an export tax of 
a dulling on every hogshead of tobacco gave an annually 
inmisi^ing income of already not much less than seven 
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thousand dollars, more than enough for the salary of his 
lieutenant-governor ; while other officers were paid by fees, 
and perquisites. Thus the assembly scarcely had occasion 
to impose taxes, except for the wages of its own members. 

Beside the power of appointing colonial officers, inde- 
pendent of the people, Lord Baltimore, as prince palatine, 
could rake his liege-men to defend his province. His was 
also the |iower to pass ordinances for the preservation of 
order ; to erect towns and cities ; to grant titles of honor ; 
and his the advowson of every benefice. The colonial act 
of 1702 had' divided Maryland into parishes, and established 
the Anglican church by an annual tax of forty pounds of 
tobacco on every poll. The jjarishes were about forty in 
number, increasing in value, some of them promising a 
thousand pounds sterling a year. Thus the lewd Lord 
Baltimore had more church patronage than any landholder 
in England ; and, as there was no bishop in America, ruf- 
fians, fugitives from justice, men stained by intemperance 
and lust (I write with caution, the distinct allegations 
being befi)re me), nestled themselves, through his corrupt 
and easy nature, in the parishes of Maryland. 

The king had reserved no right of revising the laws of 
Maryland ; nor could he invalidate them, except as they 
should be found repugnant to those of England^ Though 
the acts of trade were in force, the royal power was by char- 
ter restrained “from imposing, or causing to be imposed, 
any customs or other taxations, quotas, or contributions 
whatsoever, within the province, or u]>on any merchandise, 
whilst being laden or unladen in its ports.” Of its people, 
about one twelfth were Roman Catholics; and these suf- 
fered the burden of double taxation. 

In Pennsylvania, with the counties on Delaware, the 
people, whose numbers appeared to double in sixteen years, 
WOTe already the masters; and to dispute their authority 
was but to introduce an apparent anarchy. Of the noble 
territory, the joint proprietors were Thomas and Richard 
Penn ; the former holding three quarters of the whole. 
Inheritance might subdivide it indefinitely. The political 
power that had been bequeathed to them brought ^ Iktle 
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personal dignity or benefit. 1!lie wilderness domain was 
theih ; thotig^*Coi]iieeticut, wdiidb dteimed to ea^end to the ’ 
Pacific, was already aJ>propriating to itself a ^jJiirt of their 
territory, and, like the Penns, sought to con&m its claim 
by deeds from ^e Six Nations. 

The lientenant-govemor had a negative on legislation^ 
but he depended on the assembly for his annual 'support, 
and had often to choose between compliance and poverty. 
To the council, whom the proprietaries appointed, and to 
the proprietaries themselves, the right to revise legislative 
acts was denied ; and long usage confirmed the denial. In 
the land of the Penns, the legislature had but one branch ; and 
of that branch Benjamin Franklin was the soul. It had an 
existence of its own ; could meet on its oWn adjournments, 
and no power could prorogue or dissolve it; but a swift 
responsibility brought its members annually before their 
constituents. The assembly would not allow the 2^5*C)prie- 
taries in England to name judges ; they were to be named 
by the lieutenant-governor on the spot, and, like him, de- 
l)cnded for their salaries on the yearly vote of the assem- 
bly. All sheriffs and coroners were chosen by the people. 
Moneys were raised by an excise, and were kept and were 
disbursed by provincial commissioners. . The land-oflJce was 
under proprietary control ; and, to balance its jjolitical in- 
fluence, the assembly kept the loan-ofiice of paper money 
under their own supervision. 

The laws established for Pennsylvania complete enfran- 
chisement in the domain of thought. Its able press de- 
veloped the principles of civil rights; its principal city 
cherished science ; and. by private mnnifioenoc, a ship, at 
the instance of Franklin, had attempted to discover the 
north-western passage. A library, too, was endowed, and 
an academy chartered. No oaths or tests barred the 
avenue to public posts. The church of England, unaided 
b^ law, competed with all forms of dissent. The Pres- 
byt^frians, who were willing to tiglit for their liberties, 
mgan to balance the enthusiasts, who were ready to suffer 
foi^’ them. Yet the Quakers, humblest amongst plebeian 
sects; and boldest of them all, — disjoined fi^om the middle 
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age without even a shred or a mark of its bouds ; abolish- 
ing not the aristocracy of the ftword onlj^ bt^ all war ; not 
inrelacy and priestcri^ only, but oht#ard symbols and 
ordinances, external sacraments and forms,-— pure spirit- 
ualists, and apostles of the pow^ and the freedom of 
mind,» stiH swayed legislation and public opinion. Ever 
restless of authority, they were jealous of the new genera- 
tion of proprietaries who had fallen off from their society, 
regulated the government with a view to their own personal 
profit, shunned taxation of their colonial estates, and would 
not answer as equals to the plain, untitled names which 
alone the usages of the Society of Friends allowed. 

New Jersey, now a royal government, enjoyed, with the 
aged Belcher, comparative tranquillity. The generality of 
the people he found to be “ very rustical,” and deficient in 
“ learning.” To the Calvinist governor, the Quakers of 
this province seemed to want “ orthodoxy in the principles 
of religion ; ” but he parried for them the oppressive dis- 
position of the board of trade, and the rapacity of the great 
claimants of lands, who held seats in tlie council. “ I have 
to steer,” he would say, “ between Scylla and Charybdis ; 
to please the king’s ministers at home, and a touchy people 
here ; to luff for one, and bear away for another,” Shel- 
tered by. its position, New Jersey refused to ibare the 
expense of Indian alliances ; often left its own annual ex- 
penses unprovided for ; and its gentle and most obstinate 
enthusiasts trusted in the extension of the peaceable king- 
dom /‘from sea to sea,” and the completion of the prophecies 
that “ nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more.” 

There, too, on the banks of the Delaware, men that 
labored for inwaid stillness, and to live in the spirit of truth, 
learned to love God in all his manifestations in the visible 
world ; and they testified against cruelty towards the least 
creature in' whom his breath had kindled the flame of life. 
Conscious of an enlargement of gospel love, John Wool- 
man, a tailor by trade, “ stood up like a trumpet, through 
which the Lord speaks to his people,” to make the ne|^ 
masters sensible of the evil of holding the people of Africa 
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in slavery; by bk^ at tka^^nieetmgs of 

• Frien<k, reacnlis^i^ed the creation 

to the notiee of Mividual and of die so^ie^^ Having 
discerned by a bx^ht and sa<Uant %ht the certain evidence 
of divine truth,; and not fearing to ofPend man by its sim- 
plicity, he travelled much on the continent bl Am^nica^ and 
would say to the thoughtful, that << a people .used to labor 
moderatcdy for their living, training up their children in 
frugality and business, have a happier life thim those who 
live on the labor of slaves ; that freemen find satisfa<^on 
in improving and providing for their families ; but n^roes, 
laboring to support others who claim them as their prop- 
erty, and expecting nothing but slavery during life, have 
not the like inducement to be industrious.’’ 

“ Men having power,”, he continued, ^‘too often misapply 
it ; though we make slaves of the n^oes, and the Tbrli^ 
make slaves of the Christians, liberty is the natural right of 
all men equally.” “ The slaves look to me like a burden- 
some stone to such who burden themselves with them. 
The burden will grow heavier and heavier, till times change 
in a way disagreeable to us.” “It may be just,” answered 
one of his hearers, “ for the Almighty so to order it.” And 
while he had fresh and heavenly openings in respect to the 
care and'<providenoe of the Almighty over man, as the most 
noble amongst his creatures which are visibley and was fully 
persuaded that, as the life of Christ comes to reign in 
the earth, all abuse and unnecessary oppression will draw 
towards an end, yet, under the sense of the overflowing 
stream of unrighteousness, his life was often a life of mourn- 
ing ; and it was a matter fixed in his mind, that this trade 
of importing sla^xs, and way of life in keeping them, were 
dark gloominess hanging over the land. “ Though many' 
willingly ran into it, yet the consequences would be griev- 
ous to posterity.” Therefore he went about, environed with 
heavenly light and consolation, persuading men that “ the 
practice of continuing slavery was not right ; ” and in calm- 
est and most guarded words he endeavored, through the 
press, “to raise an idea of a general brotherhood, and a dis- 
position easy to be touched with a feeling of each other’s 
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affiictioz».^’ *!nie men whom %& addressed on both banks of 
the Belamre were not agreed, in aU the ha^ehes of tlie • 
question, on ^e |Kropriety of ;kee{»^ negroes; yet their 
masters began the work of setting &em #ee, b^use they 
had no contract for their labor, and liberty was their right.^’ 
A general epistle from the yearly meeting of S^iends, in 
1754, declai^ it to be the oonoem ’’ of their body to bear 
testimony against the iniquitous practice of slave-dealing, 
and to warn their members against making any purchase 
of slaves. 

But New York was at this time the central point of 
political interest. Its position invited it to foster American 
union. Having the most convenient harbor on the Atlantic, 
with bays expanding on either hand, and a navigable river 
penetrating the interior, it held the keys of Canada and the 
lakes. Crown Point and Niagara, monuments of French 
ambition, were encroachments upon its limits. Its unsur- 
veyed inland frontier, sweeping round on the north, disputed 
with New Hampshire the land between Lake Champlain and 
the Connecticut, and extended into unmeasured distances in 
the west. Within its bosom, at Onondaga, burned the coun- 
cil-fire of the Six Nations, whose irregular bands had seated 
themselves near Montreal, on the northern shore of Ontario, 
and on the Ohio ; whose hunters roamed over the north- 
west and the west ; whose war-parties had for ages strolled 
to Carolina. Here were concentrated by far the most im- 
portant Indian relations, round which the idea of a general 
union was shaping itself into a reality. It was to still the 
hereditary warfare of the Six Nations with the southern 
Indians that South Carolina and Massachusetts first met at 
^ Albany ; it was to confirm friendship with them and their 
allies that New England, and all the central states but New 
Jersey, had assembled in congress. But a higher princifde was 
nea.ded to blend the several colonies under one sovereign^^ 
and that principle existed on the banks of the Hudson* 

England never possessed the affection of the country 
which it bad acquired by conquest. British officials sent 
home complaints of “the Dutch republicans’’ as disloyal. 
The' descendants of the Huguenot refugees were taunted 
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with their origin inyited to o^pt English Uba^ti^ 
•gratefuBy as a Imai; Iffowhm was colMw between 
the royal go?ei!Mr^ a the colonial assetoHy so violent or 
BO inveteialei nowhhira Isgkkture, by its method 

of granting money^ so nearly eiibaiisted and affaropriated 
to itself sfi eacedHrve authority ; nowhere had> the ir^tions 
of the provinoe to Great Britain been more di^ly contro- 
verted. The boai^ of trade esteemed the provint^ legis- 
lature to be sabordinatey resting for its existmiee on acts of 
the royal prerogative, the king^s commissions and the king-s 
instructions, and possessed of none of the attributes, of sov- 
ereignty; while the people looked upon their represmita- 
tives as a body participant in sovereignty, existing by an 
inherent right, and co-ordinate with the British house of 
commons. 

ikffairs of religion also involved political strife^ In a prov- 
ince chiefly of Calvinists, the English church was favored, 
though not established by law ; but an act of the preroga- 
tive, which limited the selection of the president ox the 
provincial college to those in communion with the church 
of England, agitated the public mind, and united the Pres- 
byterians in distrust of the royal authority. 

ITie lews of trade excited still more resistance. Why 
should a {>eople, of whom one half were of foreign ances- 
try, be out off from all the world but England ? '^^y must 
the children of Holland be debarred from the ports of the 
Netherlands ? Why must their ships seek the produce of 
Ewope, and, by a later law, the produce of Asia, in English 
harbors alone ? Why were negro slaves the only consider- 
able object of foreign commerce which England did not 
compel to be first landed on its shores ? The British re- 
strictive S 3 r 6 tem was never acknowledged by New York as* 
valid, and was trangressed by all America ; but most of all 
by this p]^>vince, to an extent that could not easily be im- 
agined. Especially the British ministry had been invited, 
in 1752, to observe that, while the consumption of tea was 
annually increasing in America, the expom from England 
was deorearing. During the next twenty years, England 
sought a remedy; and, meantime, the little island oi St. 
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Eustatius, a heap of Tooka> but two Jleagues in length by one 
in bm»dtila^ without a riTulet or a stores 

bouses the products of HoUand? the Oi^nt, of the w^ld ; 
and its harbor was more and with fleets of colo- 

nial tradh^vessels^ which, if need were, cpmplet^ their 
cargoes by entering the fVench islands with Soibh papers. 
Under the ‘British statutes, whidi made the eommercial re- 
lations of America to England not a unioii, hut a bondage, 
America bought of England hardly more than she would 
have done on the system of freedom ; and this small advan- 
tage was dearly purchased by the ever increasing cost of 
cruisers, custom-house officers, and vice-admiralty courts, 
and the discontent of the merchants. 

The large landholders, whose grants, originally prodigal, 
irregular, and ill-defined, promised opulence for generations, 
were equally jealous of British authority, which threatened 
to bound their pretensions, or question their titles, or, through 
parliament, to impose a land-tax. The lawyers of the colony, 
chiefly Presbyterians, and educated in Connecticut, joined 
heartily with the merchants and the great proprietors to 
resist every encroachment from England ; meeting the polit- 
ical theories of colonial subordination at the threshold ; 
teaching the method of increasing colonial power by the 
system of annual grants ; demanding permanent commii^ 
sions for their judicial officers ; opposing the extension of 
the admiralty jurisdiction ; and resisting the admission of 
bishops, as involving ecclesiastical courts and new pre- 
rogatives. Ill 110 province was the near approach of inde- 
pendence discerned so clearly, or so openly predicted. 

New York had been settled under large patents of lands 
to individuals ; New England, under grants to towns ; and 
‘ the institution of towns was its glory and its strehgtii* The 
inhabited part of Massachusetts was recognised as divided 
into litfle territories, each of which, for its intern^ purposes, 
constituted a separate integral government, free :&om super- 
vision ; having power to choose annually its own officers ; 
to hold meetings of all freemen at its pleasure ; tq discuss in 
those meetings any subject of public interest; to see that 
every able-bodied man witliin its precincts was enrolled in 
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the militia and proTid^ wi& amu, ready for hmnediate 
use; to'^eleot and to tistruct” ita repreaentatites; to raise 
and ^propdate money for the support of t^e ministiy, of 
Bohools, of highiray% o£ the poor, and for defrayis^ other 
n^BBoej expetm&i witi^ ihe towh^ It wee incessantly 
deplored, % ijoyalkts of later days, that the law which con- 
firmed these liberties had reoeived the unconseions Sanction 
of William 111., and the most extensire interpretation in 
practice. Boston even, on more than one oooasibn, yentured 
in town meeting to appoint its own agent to present a re- 
monstrance to the board of trade. New Hampshire, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, and Maine, which was a p«rt of 
Massachusetts, had similar regul^ions; so that all New 
England was an aggregate of organized democracies. But 
the complete development of the institution was to be found 
in Connecticut and the Massachusetts. Bay. There each 
township was also substantially a territorial parish ; the town 
was the religious congregation; the independent church 
was established by law; the minister was elected by the 
people, who annually made grants for his support. There, 
too, the system of free schools was carried to such perfection 
that an adult born in New England and unable to write and 
read could not be found. lie that will understand the 
political character of New England in the eighteenth cen- 
tury must study the constitutioh of its towns, its congrega- 
tions, its schools, and its militia. 

Yet in these democracies the hope of indepcudenoe, as a 
near event, had not dawned. Driven from England by the 
persecution of the government, its inhabitants still clung 
with confidence and persevering affection to the land of 
their ancestry, the people of their kindred, and the nation- 
ality of tiieit language. They were of homogeneous origin, 
nearly all tracing their descent to English emigrants of the 
reigns of Charles I. and Charles II. They were a frugal 
and industrious race. Along the seaside, wherever there 
was a good harbor, fishermen, familiar with the ocean, gath- 
ered in hamlets ; and each returning season saw them, with 
an ever increasing number of marinera and vessels, takipg 
the cod and mackerel, and sometimes pursuing the whale 
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into the icy. labyrinths of the northern seas; yet loving 
home, and dearly attached to their modest freeholds. At 
Boston a society was formed for promolang domestic n^anu- 
factures : on one of its anniversaries^ ^ree hundred yottng 
women appeared on the common, clad in^homebpoii, seated 
in a triple row^ each with a spinnihgwheel, and each busily 
transferring the flax; from the distaff to the spool. The town 
built a manufacturing house/’ and there were bounties to 
encourage the workers in linen. Row the board of trade 
were alarmed at the news ! How they censured Shirley for 
not having frowned on the business ! How committees of 
the house of commons examined witnesses, and made pro- 
posals for prohibitory laws, till the Boston manufacturing 
house, designed to foster home industry, fell into decay! — 
a commentary on the provident care of England for her 
colonies. Of slavery there was not enough to affect the 
character of the people, except in the south-east of Rhode 
Island, where Newport was conspicuous for engaging in the 
slave-trade ; and where, in two or three towns, negroes com- 
posed even a third of the inhabitants. 

In the settlements which grew up in the intertor, on the 
margin of the greenwood, the plain meeting-house of tho 
congregation for public worship was everywhere the central 
point ; near it stood the public school, by the side of the 
very broad road, over which wheels enough did not pass to 
do more than mark the path by ribbons in the sward. The 
snug farra-liouses, owned as freeholds, without quit-rents,, 
were dotted along the way ; and the village pastor among 
his people, enjoying the calm raptures of devotion, ‘‘ appeared 
like such a little white flower as we see in the spring of the 
year, low and humble on the ground, standing peacefully 
and lovingly in the midst of the flowers round about ; all, in 
like manner, opening their bosoms to drink in the light of 
the sun.” In every hand was the Bible ; every home was a 
house of prayer ; in every village all had been taught, many 
had comprehended, a methodical theory of the divine pur- 
pose in creation, and of the destiny of man. 

Child of the Reformation, closely connectisd with the 
past centuries and with the greatest intellectual struggles of 
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mankind, New England had been planted hj enthneiasts 
* who feared no soycreigh but God. In tfa)p n^ivereal degen- 
eracy and ruin of the Roman yroyidi when fre^om, laws, 
imperial rule, mn^cip^ authorityi^ so^al institutions, were 
Bwei)t away V wbeu not a province, nor city, bor village, nor 
family was safe,— ^Augustine, the African bidiop, with a 
burning heart, confident lhat, thbngh Beane* tottered,, the 
ho]^c of man would endnre, rescued from the wreck of the 
Old World the truths tliat would renew humanity; and 
Bhcltcrcd them in the cloister, among succesdve generations 
of men, insulated by their vows from decaying society, and 
bound to the state neither by ambition, nor by allegianoe, 
nor by the sweet attractions of wife and child. 

After tlie sighs and sorrows of centuries, in the dawn of 
screucr days, an Augustine monk, having also a heart of 
finmc, seized on the same great idCas ; and he and his fol- 
lowers, with wives and cliil^en, restored them to the world. 
At his bidding, truth leaped over the cloister walh, and 
challenged every man to make her his guest ; aroused every 
intelligence to acts of private judgment ; changed a depend- 
ent, reeipiont people into a reflecting, inquiring people; 
lifted each human being out of the castes of the middle 
age, to endow him with individuality ; and summoned man 
to stand forth as man. The world heaved with the fervent 
conflict of opinion. The people and their guides recognised " 
the dignity of labor ; the oppressed peasantry took up arms 
for liberty ; men reverenced and exercised the freedom of 
the soul. The breath of tlie new spiiit moved o^xr the 
earth ; it revived Poland, animated Germany, swayed the 
north ; and the inquisition of Spain could not silence its 
wl\ispers among the mountains of the peninsula. It invaded 
France ; and, though bonfires of heretics, by way of warn- 
ing, were lighted at the gates of l^aris, it infused itself into 
the French piind, and led to unwonted free discussions. 
Exile coulS not quench it. On the hsunks of the Lake of 
Geneva, Calvin stood forth the boldest tuformer of his day ; 
not personally engaging in political intrigues, yet, by pro- 
mulgating great ideas, forming the seed-plot of revolution ; 
bowing only to the Invisible ; acknowledging no sacrament 
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of ordination but the choice of the laitjr, no patent of nobil- 
ity but that of the elect of God, with its seals of eternity. * 
Luther’s was stUl a Catholic religion: it sought to in- 
struct all, to confirm all^.to sanctify ^1; and so, under the 
shelter of princes, it gave establislxed forms to Protestant 
Germany, and Sweden, and Benmark, and England. But 
Calvin taught an exclusive doctrine, which, though it ad- 
dressed itself to all, rested only on the chosen. Luther- 
anism was, therefore, not a political party; it included, 
prince and noble and peasant. Calvinism was revolution- 
ary ; wherever it came, it created division ; its symbol, as set 
up on the “ Institutes ” of its teacher, was a flaming sword. 
By the side of the eternal mountains and perennial snows 
and aiTOvry rivers of Switzerland, it established a religion 
without a prelate, a government without a king. Fortified 
by its faith in fixed decrees, it kept possession of its homes 
among the Alps. It grew powerful in France, and invigo- 
rated, between the feudal nobility and the crown, the long 
contest, which did not end, till the subjection of the nobil- 
ity, through the central despotism, prepared the ruin of that 
despotism, by promoting the equality of the comnaons. It 
entered Holland, inspiring an industrious nation with heroic 
enthusiasm ; enfranchising and uniting provinces ; and mak- 
ing burghers, and weavers, and artisans, victors over the 
highest orders of Spanish chivalry, tbe power of the inqui- 
sition, and the pretended majesty of kings. It penetrated 
Scotland, and, while its whirlwind bore along persuasion 
among glens and mountains, it shrunk from no danger, and 
hesitated at no ambition ; it nerved its rugged but hearty 
envoy to resist the flatteries of the beautiful Queen Mary ; 
it assumed the education of her only son ; it divided the 
nobility ; it penetrated .the masses, overturned the anefont 
ecclesiastical establishment, planted the free parochial 
school, and gave a living energy to the principle of liberty 
ill a people. It infused itself into England, and placed its 
plebeian sympathies in daring resistance to the courtly 
hierarchy ; dissenting from diss^t, longing to introduce the 
reign of righteousness, it invited every man to read the 
Bible, and made itself dear to the common mind, by teach- 
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ing, BS a divine revelation, the unity of the race and the 
• natural equalitj^ of man j it claimed for itself freedom of 
utterance, and through the pulpit, in eloquence imbued with 
the authoritative words of prophets ‘md apostles, spoke to 
the whole congrqg;ation ; it sought new truth, denying the 
sanctity of the continuity of traction ; it stood up against 
tlie middle ago and its forms in church and state, hating 
them with A fierce and unquenchable hatred. 

Imprisoned^ maimed, oppr^Sed at home, its independent 
converts in Great Biitain looked beyond the Atlantic for 
a better world. Their energetic passion was nurtured by 
trust in the divine iDrotection, their power of will was ^ely 
intrenched in their own vigorous creed ; and under the 
banner of the gospel, with the fervid and enduring love of 
the myriads who in Europe adopted the stem simplicity 
of the discipline of Calvin, they sailed for the wilderness, 
far away from “ popery and prelacy,” from the traditions of 
the church, from hereditary power, from the sovereignty 
of an earthly king, — from all dominion but the Bible, and 
“what arose from natural reason and the i>rinciples of 
equity.” 

The ideas which had borne the New England emigrants 
to this transatlantic world were polemic and republican 
in their origin and their tendency. And how had the 
centuries matured the contest for mankind! Against the 
authority of the church of the middle ages, Calvin arrayed 
the authority of the Bible ; the time was come to connect 
religion and philosophy, and show the harmony between 
faith and reason. Against the feudal aristocracy, the ple- 
beian reformer summoned the spotless nobility of the elect, 
foreordained from the beginning of the world; but New 
Elngland, * which had no hereditary caste to beat down, 
ceased to make predestination its ruling idea, and, maturing 
a character of its own, 

Saw love attractive every system bind. 

The transitiop hod taken place from the haughtiness of its 
self-assertion against the pride of feudali^, ^to the adoption 
of love as the benign spirit -which was to animate its new 
teadiings in politics and religion. 
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From God were derived its theories of ontology, of ethics, 
of science, of happiness, of human perfectibility, and of 
human liberty. 

^d himself, wrote Jonathan Edwards, is, “in effect, 
universal Being.” Nature in its amplitude is Jbut ‘‘an 
emanation of his own infinite fulness; ” a flowing forth and 
expression of himself in objects of his benevolence. In 
every thing there is a calm, sweet cast of divine glory. He 
comprehends “ all, entity and all excellence, in liis own 
essence.” Creation proceeded from a disposition in the 
fulness of Divinity to flow out and diffuse its existence. 
The infinite Being is Being in general. His existence, being 
infinite, comprehends universal existence. There are and 
there can be no beings distinct and independent. God is 
“ All and alone.” 

The gloiy of God is the ultimate end of moral goodness, 
which in the creature is love to the Creator. Virtue con- 
sists in i^ublic affection or general benevolence. But as to 
the New England mind God included universal being, so to 
love God seemed to include love to all that exists ; and was, 
therefore, in opposition to selfishness, the sum of all moral- 
ity, the universal benevolence comprehending all righteous- 
ness. 

God is the fountain of light and knowledge, so that truth 
in man is bat a conformity to God ; knowledge in man, but 
“ the image of God’s own knowledge of himself.” Nor is 
there a motive to repress speculative inquiry. “ There is 
no need,” said Edwards, “that the strict philosoi>]iic truth 
should be at all concealed from men.” “ The more clearly 
and fully the true system of the universe is known, the 
better.^’ Nor can any outward authority rule the mind ; 
the revelations of God, being emanations from the infinite 
fountain of knowledge, have certainty and reality; they 
accord with reason and common sense; and give direct, 
intuitive, and all-conquering evidence of their divinity. 

God is the source of happiness. His angels minister to 
his servants ; the vast multitudes of his enemies are as great 
heaps of light chaff before the whirlmnd. Against bis ene- 
mies the bow of God’s wrath is bent, and the arrow made 
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ready on the string ; and justioe bends the arrow at their 
* heart, and strains the bow. God includes all being and all 
holiness. Enmity with him is enmity with all true life and 
power ; an infinite evil, fraught with infinite and endless 
woe. To exist in umon with him is the highest well<*being, 
tliat shall increase in glory and joy throughout eternity. 

God is his own chief end in creation. But, as he includes 
all being, his glory includes the glory and the perfecting of 
the universe. The whole human race^ throughout its entire 
cai*eer of existence, hath oneness and identity, and “ consti- 
tutes one complex person,” **one moral whole.” The glory 
of God includes the redemption and glory of humanity. 
From the moment of creation to the final judgment, it is all 
one Avork. Every event which has swayed “ the state of 
the Avorld of mankind,” all its revolutions,” proceed, as it 
was determined, towards the glorious time that shall be in 
the latter days,” when the new shall be more excellent than 
the old. 

God is the absolute sovereign, doing according to his will 
in the armies of heaven, and among the inhabitants on earth. 
Scorning the thought of free agency as breaking the universe 
of action into countless fragments, the greatest number in 
New England held that every volition, even of the humblest 
of the people, is obedient to the fixed decrees of Providence, 
and participates in eternity. 

Yet, while the common mind of New England was in- 
spired by the great thought of the sole sovereignty of God, 
it did not lose personality and human freedom in pantheistic 
fatalism. Like Augustine, who made war both on Mani- 
cheans and Pelagians ; like the Stoics, whose morals it most 
nearly adopted, — it asserted by just dialectics, or, as some 
would say, by a sublime inconsistency, the power of the 
individual will. In every action it beheld the union of the 
motive and volition. The action, it saw, was according to 
the strongest motive; and it knew that what proves the 
strongest motive depends on the character of the wiU. 
Hence, the education of that faculty was, of all concerns, 
the most momentous. The Calvinist of New England, who 
longed to be morally good and excellent,” had no other 
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object of moral effort than to make “ the will truly lovely 
and right.” \ ‘ 

Action, therefore, as flowing from an energetic, right, and 
lovely will, was the ideal of New England* It rejected the 
asceticism 'df entire spiritualists, and fostered the whole 
man, seeking to perfect his intelligence and improve his 
outward condition. It saw in every one the divine and the 
human nature. It did not extirpate the inferior principles, 
but only subjected them. It placed no merit in vows of 
poverty or celibacy, and spumed the thought of non-resist- 
ance. In a good cause its people were ready to take up 
arms and fight, cheered by the conviction that Grod was 
working in them both to will and to do. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE MTNISTEE9 AEB* ADVISED TO TAX AMBWCA BY ACT OP 
PAEtlAMEKT* IffEWCASTLE^S ADH^ISTBATION. 

1754 - 1765 . 

Such was America, where the peoi)lc was rapidly itm. 
becoming sovereign. It was the moment when the * 
aristocracy of England, availing itself of the formulas of 
the Revolution of 1688, controlled the election of the house 
of commons, and possessed the government. 

To gain a seat in parliament, the great commoner him- 
self was forced to solicit the nomination and patronage of 
the Duke of Newcastle. On the death of Henry Pelham, in 
March, 1754, Newcastle, to the astonishment of all men, 
declaring he had been second minister long enough, placed 
himself at the head of the treasury ; and desired Henry Fox, 
then secretary at war, to take the seals and conduct the 
house of commons. The *‘politic{d adventurer,” who had 
vigor of mind, and excelled in quick and concise replication, 
asked to be made acquainted with the disposition of the secret 
service money. “ My brother,” said Newcastle, never dis- 
closed the disposal of that money, neither will I.” “ Then,” 
rejoined Fox, “ I shall not know how to talk to members of 
parliiuncnt, when some may have received gratifications, 
others not.” He further inquired. Low the next parliament, 
of which the election drew near, was to be secured. “ My 
brother,” answered Newcastle, “ h*as settled it all.” 

Fox declining the promotion offered him, the inefficient 
Holdemesse was transferred to the northern department; 
imd Sir Thomas Robinson, a dull pedant, lately a subordi- 
nate at the board of trade, was selected for the southern, 
with the management of the new house of commons. “ The 
duke,” said Pitt,^ “ might as well send his jackboot to lead 
08 .” The house aboimded in noted men. Besides Pitt and 
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Fox and Murray, the heroes of a hundred magnificent de- 
bates, there was “ the universally able ” George Gren- 
17M. ville ; the solemn Sir Gteorge L}rttelton, known as a 
poet, historian, and orator ; Hillsborough, industrious, 
precise, well-meaning, but without sagacity ; the arrogant, 
unstable Sackville, proud of his birth, ambitious of the high- 
est stations ; the amiable, candid, irresolute Ck>nway ; Charles 
Townshend, flushed with confidence in his own ability. Then, 
too, the young Lord North, well educated, abounding in good- 
humor, made his entrance into public life, with such universal 
favor that every company resounded with the praises of his 
parts and merit. But Newcastle had computed what he 
might dare ; at the elections, corruption had returned a mar 
jority devoted to the minister who was incapable of settled 
purposes or consistent conduct. The period when the Eng- 
lish aristocracy ruled with the least admixture of royalty or 
popularity was the period when the British empire was the 
worst governed. 

One day, a member, who owed his seat to bribery, de- 
fended himself in a speech full of wit, humor, and buffoon- 
ery, which kept the house in a continued roai- of laughter. 
With all the fire of his eloquence, and in the highest tone 
of grandeur, Pitt, incensed against his patron, gave a rebuke 
to their mirth. “ The dignity of tlie house of commons,” 
he cried, “ has, by gradations, been diminishing for years, 
till now we are brought to the very brink of the precipice, 
where, if ever, a stand must be made, unless you will degen- 
erate into a little assembly, serving no other purpose than 
to register the arbitrary edicts of one too powerful subject.” 
“We are designed to be an appendix to — I know not 
what; I have no name for it,” — meaning the house of 
lords. 

Thus did Pitt oppose to corrupt influence his genius and 
Ms gift of spe&king well. Sir Thomas Ilobinson, on the 
same day, called on his majority to show spirit. “Can 
gentlemen,” he demanded, “ can merchants, can the house 
bear, if elcquenoe alone is to carry it ? 1 hope words alone 
will not prevail ; ” and the majority came to his aid. Even 
Fox, who “ despised care for the constitution as the object 
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of narrow minds,” complained to the heir of the Duke of 
Devonshire that “ taking all share of power from the com- 
mons is not the way to preserv'c whig liberty* The lords 
stand between the crown and the privilege of both peers 
and conwnons after we arc nothing,” he hoatinued, 
addressing the great chieftains of the whig clans, “ you will 
not long continue what yon wish to be.” George II., the 
aged king, was even more impatient of this thraldom to the 
aristocracy, which would not leave him a negative, still less 
an option, in the choice of his servants. The English 
notions of liberty,” thou^t he, “must be somewhat sin- 
gular, when the chief of the nobility choose rather to be the 
followers of a Duke of Newcastle than the friends and coun- 
sellors of their sovereign.”. The king was too old to resist ; 
but the first political lesson which his grandson, Prince 
George, received at Leicester house, was such a use of the 
forms of the British constitution as should emancipate the 
royal authority from its humiliating dependence on a few 
great families. In this way Pitt and Prince George 
became allies, moving from most opposite points hm: 
against the same influence ; Pitt wishing to increase 
the force of popular representation, and Leicester house to 
recover independence for the prerogative. 

These tendencies foreshadowed an impending change in 
the great whig party of England. Its fixes had gone out ; 
the ashes on its altars were grown cold. It must be reno- 
vated, or given over to dissolution. It had .accomplished 
its original purposes, and was relapsing into a state of 
chaos. Now that the principle of its former cohesion and 
activity had exhausted its power, and that it rested only 
on its traditions, intestine ^visions and new combinations 
would necessaidly foUow. The whigs had, by the Revolu- 
tion of 1G88, adjusted.a compromise between the liberty of 
the industrial claeses and the old feudal ari^^racy, giving 
internal rest after a long conflict. With cold and unimpaa- 
sioned judgment, they had seated the house of Hanover 
on the English throne, in the person of a lewd, vulgar, and 
ill-bred prince, who was neither bom nor educated among 
them, nor spoke their language, nor understood thek j[^n* 
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stitution ; not from a vain preference of one family to 
another,’’ still less from personal regard, but because 
inwL he passively gave the name of his house as a watchword 

for toleration in the church, freedom of tiiiaklng and of 
speech, the security of property under the sanoUon of law, 
the safe enjoyment of English liberty. They had defended 
this wise and deliberate act against the wounded hereditary 
affections and the monarchical propensities of the rur^ 
districts of the nation ; till at last their fundamental meas- 
ures had ceased to clash with the sentiment of the people, 
and the whole aristocracy had accepted their doctrines. 
Murray, afterwards Lord Mansfield, called hhnself a whig; 
was one of the brightest ornaments of the party ; and, after 
Hardwicke, their oracle on questions of law. Cumberland, 
Newcastle, Devonshire, Bedford, Halifax, and the Marquis 
of Itockingham were all reputed whigs. So were (Jeorge 
and Charles Townshend, the young Lord North, Grenville, 
Conway, and Sackville. On the vital elements of civil 
liberty, the noble families which . led the several factions 
had no systematic opinions. They knew not that America, 
which demanded their attention, would amalgamate the 
cause of royalty and oligarchy, and create parties in Eng- 
land on questions whioh the Revolutioii of 1688 had not 
even considei-ed. 

It was because the whig party at this time had proposed 
to itself nothing great to accomplish, that it was possible 
for a man like Newcastle to be at its head ; with others 
like Holdemesse, and the dull Sir Thomas Robinson, for 
the secretaries of state. The province of New York liad 
replied to the condemnation of its policy, contained in Sir 
Danvers Osborne’s instructions, by a well-founded impeach- 
ment of Clinton for embezzling public funds and conceal- 
ing it by false accounts; for gaining undue profits from 
extravagant grants of lands, and grants to himself under 
fictitious names; and for selling civil and military offices. 
Utese grave accusations were neglected; but the province 
also complained that its l^islaturc had been directed to 
obey the king’s instructions. They insisted that such in- 
structioiis, though a rule of conduct to his governor, were 
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not the measure of obedience to the people ; that the rule 
<}f obedience was positive law; that a command to grant 
money was neither constitutional not legal, being inconsist- 
ent with the freedom of debate and the rights of the assem- 
bly, whose power- to prepare and pass the bOls rgranting 
money was admitted by the crown. The Newcastle admin- 
istration did not venture upon effective measures to enforce 
its orders ; while it yet applauded the conduct of the board 
of trade, and summarily condemned the colony by rejecting 
its loyal justificatory address to the king. The best Eng- 
lish lawyers questioned more and more the legality of a 
government royal inslructions. 

As a measure of security against French encroachments, 
the king, listening to the house of burgesses of Virginia, 
instructed the Earl of Albemarle, then governor in chief of 
that dominion, to grant lands west of the great ridge of 
mountains which separates the rivers Ro'inoke, James, and 
Potomac from the Mississippi, to such persons as should be 
desirous of settling them, in quantities of not more than a 
thousand acres for any one person. 

As a further measure, Halifax, by the royal command, pro- 
posed an American union. « A certain and permanent 
revenue,” with a proper adjustment of quotas, was to 
be determined by a meeting of one oommissioner from A^ug! 
each colony. In electing the commissioners, the coun- 
cil, though appointed by the king, was to have a negative 
on the assembly, and the royal governor to have a nega- 
tive on both. The colony that failed of being represented 
was yet to be bound by the result. Seven were to be a quo- 
rum and of these a majority, with the king's approbation, 
were to bind the continent. The executive department was 
to be intrusted to one commander in chief, who should, at 
the same time, be the commissary-general for Indian affairs. 
To meet his expenses, he was to be empowered to draw ” 
on the treasuries of the colonies for sums proportionate to 
their respective quotas. A disobedient or neglectful prov- 
ince was to be reduced by ‘‘the authority of parliament;” 
and the interposition of that authority was equally to be 
applied for, if the whole plan of union should be d^eate4« 
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Such was the despotic, complicated, and impracticable 
plan of Halifax, founded so much on prerogative as 
1 T 84 . to be at war with the principles of the English arilh 
tocratic revolution. Nor was any earnest i^ort ever 
made to carry it into elGEect. It does but mark, in the mind 
of Halifax and his associates, l^e moment of that pause 
which preceded the definitive purpose of settling all ques- 
tions of an American revenue, government, and union by 
what seemed the effective, simple, and uniform system of a 
general taxation of America by the British legislature. 

“If the several assemblies,” wrote Thomas Penn from 
England, “ will not make provision for the general service, 
an act of parliament may oblige them here.” “ The assem- 
blies,” said Dinwiddie, of Virginia, “are obstinate, self- 
opinionated, a stubborn generation ; ” and he admsed “ a 
poll-tax on the whole subjects in all the provinces, to bring 
them to a sense of their duty.” Other governors, also, 
“ applied home ” for compulsory legislation ; and Sharpe, of 
Maryland, who was temporarily appointed general, held it 
“ possible, if not probable, that parliament, at its very next 
session, would raise a fund in the several provinces by a 
poll-tax,” or by imposts, “ or by a stamp duty/^ which last 
method he at that time favored. 

Charles Townshend would have seat three thousand regu- 
lars, with three hundred thousand pounds, to New England, 
to train its inhabitants, and, through them, to con(}uer Can- 
ada. But the administration confessed its indecision ; and 
in October, while it sent pacific messages “ to the French 
administration, particularly to Madame dc Pompadour and 
the Duke de Mirepoix,” the direction and conduct of Amer- 
ican afEfdrs was abandoned to the Duke of Cumberland, then 
the captain-general of the British army. 

The French ministry desired to put trust in the solemn 
asstd^ances of England. Giving discretion aiy power in case 
o£ a rupture, they instructed Duquesne to act only on the 
diefensive; but “the cruel and sanguinary” Cumberland 
entered on his American career with eager ostentation. He 
itrttsheroioally brave and covetous of military renown, hiding 
Tiegretd at failure under the aspect of iudificrencc. Himself 
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obedient to the king, he noTor forgave a transgression of 
tbo minutest pi^ecept of the military rubric^ ^ In Scotland, 
in 1746 , his method against rebellion was ^^t^atening mili- 
tary execation*” Our success,” he at that time complained 
to Bedford, ^^has been too rapid ; it would have been better 
for the extirpation, of iMs rabble, if they had stood ” 

For the American major-general and obmiaander in chief, 
Edward Braddock was selected, a man in fortunes 
desperate, in manners brutal, in temper despotic ; nsL 
obstinate and intrepid; eiqpert in the niceties, of a 
review ; harsh in discipline. As the duke had confidence 
only in regular troops, it was ordered that the general* and 
field-officers of the provincial forces diould have no rank, 
when serving with the general and field-officers commissioned 
by the king. Disgusted at this order, Washington retired 
from the service, and his regiment was broken up. 

The active participation in affairs by Cumberland again 
connected. Henry Fox with their direction. This unsorupu^ 
lous man, having privately forsworn all connection with 
Pitt,” entered the cabinet without office, and undertook the 
conduct of the house of commons. Cumberland had caused 
the English mutiny bill to be revised, and its rigor doubled. 
On a sudden, at a most unxisual period in tiie session, Fox 
showed Lord Egmont a clause for extending the mutiny bill 
to America, and subjecting the colonial militia, when in 
actual service, to its terrible severity. Egmont interceded 
to protect America from this now grievance of military law ; 
but Charles Townshend defended the measure, and, turning 
to Lord Egmont, exclaimed : “ Take the poor American by 
the hand, and point out his grievances. I defy you, 1 be- 
seech you, to point out one (^vance. I know not of one.” 
He pronounced a panegyric on the board of trade, md de- 
fended aU their acts, in particular the instructions to Sir 
Danvers Osl^ne. The petition of the s^ent of Massachu- 
setts was not allowed to be brought up ; that to the house 
of lords no one would offer ; and the bill, with the clause for 
America, was hurried through parliament. 

It' is confidently stated, by the agent of Massachusetts, 
that a noble lord had then a bill in his pocket, ready to be J 
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brought in, to a^ertain and regulate the colonial quotaa. 
All England iras persuaded of “ the perverseness of the 
assemblies,’’ and inquiries were instlttttod relating to the 
easiest method of taxation by parliament. Bat, for the mo- 
ment, the prerogative was employed ; Braddock was or- 
dered to exaet a common revenue ; and all the governors 
received the king’s pleasure <‘that a fund be established 
for the benefit of all the colonies collectively in North 
America.” 

Men in England expected obedience ; but, in De- 
cember, Delancey referred Jo “ the general opinion 
of the congress at Albany, that the colonies would differ in 
their measures and disagree about their quotas ; without the 
interposition of the British parliament to oblige them,” noth- 
ing would be done. 

In the same moment, Shirley, at Boston, was planning 
how the common fund could be made efficient*, and to 
Franklin, who, in December, 1754, revisited the town in 
which he drew his first breath, ho submitted a new soheme 
of union. A congress of governors and delegates from the 
councils was to bo invested with power at their meetings to 
adopt measures of defence, and to draw for all necessary 
moneys on the treasury of Great Britain, which was to be 
reimbursed by parliamentary taxes on America. 

‘‘ The people in the colonies,” replied Franklin, 
“ are better judges of the necessary preparations for 
defence, and their own abilities to bear them. Gov- 
ernors often come to the colonies merely to make fortunes, 
with which they intend to return to Britain ; are not always 
men of the best abilities or integrity ; have no natural con- 
nection with us, that should make them heartily concerned 
for our welfare.” “ The councillors in most of tiie colonies 
are appointed by the crown, on the recommendation of gov- 
emors ; frequently depend on the governors for office, and 
are therefore too much under influence. Thm is reason to 
be jealous of a power in such governors. They might abuse 
it merely to create employments, gratify dependants, and 
divide profits.” Besides, the mercantile system of England 
already extorted a^secondary tribute from America, ba ad- 
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dition to tba benefit to JB^gland firom tbeiiK^r^mg deniaiid 
for Ungfii^ maiiufaotareB, tbe whole wealth of the colonies, 
by the British acts ol tirade, owtred finally ^ong the mer- 
chants and mhabitants of the nsetropoUs.^ . 

Against taxation of the colonies by parUaaa^t, Franklin 
urged that it would lead to dangerous feuds and inevitable 
oo^usion ; that parliam^t, being at a great distance, was 
subject to be misinformed and misled, and was therefore 
unsuited to the exercise of this power ; that it was the un- 
doubted light of Englishm^ not to be taxed but by their 
own consent, through their representatives ; that to propose 
taxation by parliament, rather than by a colonial represehta- 
tive body, implied a ^truat of the loyalty or the patriot- 
ism or understanding of the colonies ; that to compel 
them to pay money without their consent would be rai^ 
like raising contributions in an enemy’s country than taxing 
Englishmen for their own benefit ; ' and, fin^y, that the 
principle involved in the measure would, if carried out, lead 
to » tax upon them all by act of parliament for support of 
government, and to the disuse of colonial assemblies, as a 
needless part of the constitution. 

Shirley next proposed the plan of uniting the oolo* 
uies more intimately with Great Britain, by allowing 
them representati.ves in parliament; and Franklin 
replied, that unity of government should be followed by a 
real unity of country ; that it would not be acceptable, un- 
less a reasonable number of representatives were allowed, 
all laws restraining the trade or the manufactures of the 
colonies were repealed, and England, ceasing to regard the 
colonies as tributary to its industry, were to foster ^e mer- 
chant, the smith, the hatter in America not less than those 
on her own soiL 

Unable to move Franklin from his convictions and the 
sentiment of his heart, Shirley renewed^ to the secretary of 
state his representations of the necessity of a union of the 
colonies, to be formed in England apd enforced by act of 
parliaipjeiit. At the same time, he warned against Franklin’s 
Albany plan, which he described as , the application of the 
<fid repulfiioan charter system, sudh as prevailed in Bhode 
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Island and Conneotient, to the formatiem of ab .^ertoan 
oonfoderacy. *The system, said he, is unfit for a particular 
colony ; and much more unfit lor a general govemment over 
all the united colonics. 

Early in 1766, Shirley enforced to the secretary of 
state ** the necessity not only of a parliamentary union, 
but taxation.” During tho winter, Sharpe, who had been 
appointed temporarily to the chief command in America, 
vainly solicited aid from every province. New Hampshire, 
although weak and young, “ took every op]>ortnnity to force 
acts contrary to the king's instructions and prerogative.” 
Tbo character of the Rhode Island government gave “no 
great prospect of assistance.’* New York hesitated in pro- 
viding quarters for British soldiers, and would oontributo 
to a general fund only when others did. New Jersey showed 
“tho gi’catest contempt” for the repeated solicitations of its 
aged governor. In Pennsylvania, in Maryland, in South 
Carolina, tho grants of money by the assemblies were nega- 
tived, because they were connected with tho oncrofich- 
ments of popular power on the prerogative, “schemes of 
future independency,” “ the grasping at the disposition of 
all public money and filling all offices;” and in each in- 
stance tho veto excited a great ilaine. Tho assembly of 
Pennsylvania, in March, bon*owcd money and issued bills 
of credit by their own resolves, ’v/itliout the assent of tho 
governor. “They are the more dangerous,” said Morris, 
“ because a future assembly may use those powers against 
the government by which they are now protected ; ” and he 
openly and incessantly solicited the interference of Eng- 
land. The provincial press engaged in tho strife. “ Re- 
dress,” said the Pennsylvania royalists, “ if it comes, must 
come from his majesty and the British parliament.” The 
Quakers also looked to the same authority, not for taxation, 
but for the abolition of the proprietary rule. 

The contest along the American frontier was raging 
fiOTcely, when, in January, 1755, France proposed to Eng- 
land to leave the Ohio valley as it was before the last wat, 
and at the same time inquired tho motive of the armament 
which was making in Ireland. Braddock, with' two regi- 
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^ve {is^rances that jefeiiei!^ cmjr iras minded, that the 
general peace should not be br^eU '; at the same time) 
England on its side, retaining the French plroposition with 
a change of epoch, imposed to leave the Ohib valley as it 
bad been at the treaty of Utrecht. Mi^oia, in reply, was 
willing that both the Fr^ch and English sho^d retire from 
the country between the Ohio and the Alleghanies, and 
leave that territory neutral, which wonld have secured to 
his sovereign all the country north and west of the Ohio. 
England, on the contrary, demanded that France shotdd 
destroy lifl her forts as far as the Wabash, raze Niagara and 
Crown Point, surrender the. peninsula of Nova Scotia, with 
a strip of land twenty leaguef wide along the Bay* of ^ndy 
and the Atlantic, and leave the intermediate country to tl^ 
St. Lawrence a neutral desert. Proposals so unreasonable 
could meet with no acceptance ; yet both parties professed 
a desire, in which Prance appears to have been sincere, to 
investigate and arrange all disputed points ; and Louis XV^ 
while ho sent three thousand men to America, held himself 
ready to sacrifice for peace all but honor and the protection 
duo to his subjects ; consenting that New England should 
reach on the cast to the Penobscot, and be divided from 
Canada on the north by the crest of the intervening high- 
lands. 

While the negotiations were pending, Braddock arrived 
in the Chesapeake. In March, he reached Williams- 
burg, and visited Annapolis ; on the fourteenth of irss. 
April, he, with Commodore Seppel, held a congress at 
Alexandria. There were present, of the American governors, 
Shirley, next ^to Braddock in military rank ; Delancey, of 
New York ; Morris, of Pennsylvania ; Sharpe, of Maryland ; 
and Dinwiddle, of Virginia. Braddock directed their at- 
tention, first of all, to the subject of a colonial revenue, on 
which his instructions commanded him to insist, and his 
anger kindled ‘^that no such fond was already established.” 
Tbe governors present, recapitulating their strifes with 
thnir aiisemblies, made answer : Such a fund can never bo 
eStabBdi^ in colonies without the aid of parliament. 
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Having found it impracticable to obtam in their respec- 
tive governments the proportion expected by hie majesty 
towards defraying the expense of his service in North 
America, they are uoanimonsly of opinion that it should be 
proposed to his majesty’s ministers to find oat some method 
of compelling them to do it, and of assessing the several 
governments in proportion to their respective abilities.^’ 
This imposing docoment Braddook sent forthwith to the 
ministry, himself also urging the necessity of some tax 
being laid throughout his majesty^s dominions in North 
America. . Dinwiddle reiterated his old advice. Sharpe 
recommended that the governor and council^ without the 
assembly, should have power to levy money after any 
manner that may be deemed most ready and con- 
1755 . venient.” “A common fund,” so Shirley assured 
his American colleagues, on the authority of the 
British secretary of state, “must be either voluntarily 
raised, or assessed in some other way.” 

I have had in my hands vast masses of correspondence, 
including letters from servants of the crown in every royal 
colony in America; from civilians, as well as from Brad- 
dock and Dunbar and Gage; from the popular Delancey 
and the moderate Sharpe, as well as from Dinwiddie and 
Shirley; and all were of the same tenor. The British 
ministry heard one general clamor from men in office for 
taxation by act of parliament. Even men of liberal ten- 
dencies looked to acts of English authority for aid. “I 
hope that Lord Halifax’s plan may be good and take place,” 
said Alexander, of New York. Hopkins, governor of 
Khode Island, elected by the people, complained of the 
men “ who seemed to love and understand liberty better 
than public good and the affairs of state.” “ Little depend- 
ence,” smd he, “can be had on voluntary union.” “In 
an act of parliament for a general fund,” wrote Shidey, 
“ I have great reason to think the people will readily ac- 
quiesce.” 

In Euglandy the government was mote and more inclined 
to enforce the permanent authority of Great Britain. i No 
assembly had wiiix more energy asstuued the managemfSat 
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of tho provmoialvtateaifit^ of Sottlb Carolina; 

and I^ohard Lytte]^n, lirotl^ ot Sir ^looi^o Lyttel- 
ton who; in Noyember, 1755) became chaaicepor of the 1755 . 
exehe({uer, was sent Ibo recoyer tibe authority which 
had b^n impaired 'by. unmanly facilities of former 
rulers.^’ Peniisylyania had, in January, 1755, professed the 
loyalty of that proyince, and explained the danger to their 
oharteied liberties from propriety instructions ; but, after 
a heading before the board of trade, the add^ss of the 
colonial legislature to their soyereign, like that of New 
York in the former year, was disdainfully rejected. Peti- 
tions for reimbursements and aids were reeeiyed with dis- 
pleasure ; the people of New England were treated as Swiss 
ready to sell thdr services, desiring to be paid for protect- 
ing themselves. The reimbursement of Massachusetts for 
taking Louisburg was now condemned, as a subsidy to sub- 
jects who had only done their duty. You must fight for 
your own altars and firesides,*’ was Sir Thomas Robinson's 
answer to the American agents, as they were bandied to 
himself from Newcastle, and from both to Halifax. Halifax 
alone had decision and a plan. In July, 1755, he insisted 
with the ministry on a “ general system to ease the mother 
country of the great and heavy expenses with which it 
of late years w’as burdened.” The administration resolved 
“ to raise funds for American affairs by a stamp duty, and 
a duty” on products of the foreign West Indies imported 
into the continental colonies. The English press advocated 
an impost in the northern colonies on West India products, 
and likewise that, by act of parliament, there be a further 
fund established ” from “ stamped paper.” This tax, it was 
conceived, would yield “a very large sum.” Hui^e, an 
American, writing under the patronage of Charles Towns- 
hend, urged a reform in the colonial administration, and 
moderate taxation by parliament, as free from ** the risks 
and disadvantages of the Albany plan of union.” Belanccy, 
in August, had hinted to the New York assembly that a 
^stamp duty would be so diffused as to be in a manner 
insensiWo,” That province objected to a stamp-tax as op- 
presrive, though not to a moderate impost on West India 
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proSfU^ts; and the Tolee of Massachosetts was un- 
1755. heeded, when, m Kovember, it began to be thor- 
oughly alarmed, and instructed its agent *^tO <»ppQse 
every thing that should have the remotest tendency to 
raise a revenne in the plantations/’ Everybody in parlia- 
ment 'seemed in favor of an American revenue that should 
oome under the direction of the government in En^^and* 
Those who once promirod opposition to the measure re- 
solved rather to sustain it, and the n^xt winter was to 
introduce the new policy. 

The civilized world was just beginning to give due atten- 
tion to the colonics. Hutcheson, the able Irish writer on 
ethics, — who, without the power of thoroughly reforming 
the theory of morals, knew that it needed a reform, smd was 
certain that truth and right have a foundation within us, 
though, swayed by the ipaterial philosophy of his times, 
sought that foundation not in pure reason, but in a nqioral 
sense, — saw no wrong in the coming independence of Amer- 
ica. ‘‘ When,” he inquired, “ have colonies a right to be 
released from the dominion of the parent state?” And 
this year his opinion saw the light : “ Whenever they are so 
increased in numbers and strength as to be sufficient by 
themselves for all the good ends of a political union.” 
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AND FOB ACADXA. BSWCASTLB*d AOHlinBXMXIOK COST- 

TIBOBB. 

1756 , 

Afabcht lay at tho heart of the institutions of £aro{>o ; 
the germ of political life was struggling for its devcloppient 
in the people of America. While doubt was pre- 
paring the work of dcstruetion in the Old Worlds itss, 
faith in truth and the formative power of order were 
organmhg the energies of the ^Tew. As vet America re- 
fused union, not from unwillingness to devote life and 
fortune for the commonwealth, but from the resolve never 
to place its concentrated strength under an authority inde- 
pendent of itself. 

The events of the summer strengthened the purpose, but 
delayed the ])cnod, of taxation by parliament. Between 
England and France peace existed under ratified treaties ; 
it was jiroposcd not to invade Canada, but only to repel 
encroachments on the frontier from the Ohio to the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. For this end, four expeditions 'wex-e con- 
certed by Braddock at Alexandria. Lawrence, the lieuten- 
ant-governor of Nova Scotia, was to reduce that province 
according to the English interpretation of its boundaries ; 
Johnson, from his long acqumntonce with the Six Nations, 
was selected to enroll Mohawk warriors in British pay, and 
to conduct an army of j^rovincial militia and Indians against 
Crown Point; Shirley proposed to win laurels by driving 
the French from Niagara ; xvhile the commander in chief 
Limself was to recover the Ohio valley and the north-xvest. 

Soon after Braddock sailed from Europe, the French sent 
re-enfo^ements for Canad.a, under tlie veteran Bicskau. 
l^scaw^, with English ships, purged them, though Eng- 
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limd hA& ATOwed only tbe intentiaii to resist enerodcbnionts 
on her territory ; and French ambassador at Iion« 

don expressed some uneasiness, he was assured that the £hig- 
lish would not begin* At six o’clock on erening 
1T65. of the seventh of Jtine, <he Alcide,” the ^ Lye,” 
and the “ Dauphin,” that had for several* days been 
separated from their squadron, fell in with the British ^fieet 
off Cape Race* Between ten and eleven in the morning 
of the eighth, the “ Alcide,” under Ilocquart, was within 
hearing of the Dunkirk,” a vessel of sixty guns, commanded 
by Howe. “Are we at peace or war?” asked Hocquart. 
The French affirm that the answer to them was, “ Peace ! 
Peace 1 ” till Boscawen gave the signal to engage. Howe, 
who was as brave as he was taoitum, obeyed the order 
promptly ; and the “ Alcide ” and “ Lys ” yielded to supe* 
rior force. The “ Dauphin,” being a good sailer, scud safely 
for Louisburg. Nine more of the French squadron came in 
sight of the British, but were not intercepted ; and, before 
tfune was gone, Dieskau and his troops, with De Vaudreuil, 
who superseded Duqiiesne as governor of Canada, lauded at 
Quebec. Vaudreuil was a Canadian by birth, had served in 
Canada, and been governor of Louisiana. The Canadians 
flocked about him to bid him welcome. 

From Williamsburg, Braddock had promised Newcastle 
to be “ beyond the mountains of Alleghany by tlie end of 
April ; ” at Alexandria, in April, he promised the ministry 
tidings of his successes by an express to be sent in June. 
At Fredericktown, where he halted for carriages, he said to 
IVanklm : “ After taking Fort Duquesne, I am to proceed to 
Niagara, and, having taken that, to Frontenac. Duquesne 
can hardly detain me above three or four days, and then I 
see nothing that can obstruct my march to Niagara.” ^ The 
Indians are dexterous in laying and executing ambuscades,” 
replied Franklin, who called to mind the French invasion of 
the Chickasaws, and the death of Artaguette and Vincennes. 
^ The savages,” answered Braddock, "maybe formidable 
to your raw American militia; upon the kmg^s regulars 
and disciplined troops, it is impossible they riiould make 
any impression.” The little army was “ unable to move, fbdr 
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want ; *’ Imi^^nmkHny % ^gteat 

* utflawe$ In vBexi^y tolb, With a ¥ promp- 
titude 1^ which , eictett^ fromBraddock 

and uhammotlii^ lhaQlmtram assembly of his province. 
Among tbd wagonem.wes Baniel faihsed in vill^e 

groups as a-^tdrestler ; sMlful in the use of the musket ; who 
emigriitedy as a cQ^-laborer^ from NeW Jersey to Yirginia, 
and husbanded his wages so that Im had become the owner 
of a, team; all unconscious of his future greatness. At 
Will’s Greek, which took the name of Cumberland, Wash- 
ington, in May, joined the expedition as one of the geheral’s 
aids. 

Seven-and-twenty days passed in the march from Alex- 
andria to Ciunberland, where two thousand effective 
men were assembled ; amohg them, two independent 1755. 
companies from New York, under the command of 
Horatio Gates. The American troops,” \vTOte Braddock, 
^*have little courage or good-will; I expect from them 
almost no military service, though I have employed the best 
officers to drill them ; ” and, losing all patience, he insulted 
the country as yoid of ability, honor, and integrity. “ The 
general is brave,” said his secretary, young Shirley, “ and 
in pecuniary matters honest, but disqualified for the service 
he is employed in ; ” and Washington found him incapable 
of arguing without warmth, or giving up any point be had 
asserted, be it ever so incompatible with reason or common 
sense.” * > 

Fi'om Cumberland to the fork of the Ohio the distance is 
less than one hundred and thirty miles. On the last day 
of May, five hundred men were sent forward to open the 
roads, and store provisions at Little Meadows. Sir Peter 
Halket followed with the first brigade, and June was ad- 
vancing before the general was in motion with the second. 

Braddock is not at all impatient to be scalped,” thought 
men in Bngland. Meantime, 'Fort. Duquesne was receiving 
re-enforc<taents. We shall have more to do,” said Wash- 
ington^ thou to go up the hills and come down.” 

The army moved forward, not through the gorge in the 
mountain, which was. then impassible, but over the hills, 
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in a sleader ]ia^ nearly {our milea Ip^ ; ei^ppsed to be cut 
by attadcs on its flaobsy always in iear pit Zn^n ambus-, 
ci^. The narrow road was carried with toil 

ai<woss moontains and lofty rookSy pyer ravi^. md rivers. 
As the horses, for want of fQi;age; fed on wU^ grasses, 
and the cattle browsed among the shrubs, they gnaw weak, 
and began to give out ; the wagons brokp in pieces on the 
rough and miry paths ; the regular troops* pined under the 
wilderness hardships. . ^ 

On the nineteenth of June, Brad^ock, by Washing* 
ton’s advice, leaving Dunbar behind with the residue 
of the army, resolved to push forward with twelve hundred 
chosen men. “ The prospect,” says Washington, “ conveyed 
to my mind infinite delight;” and he would not suffer 
“ excessive ” illness to detain him from active service. Yet 
still they stopped to level every molehill, and erect bridges 
over every creek. On the eighth of July, they arrived 
at the fork of the Monongahela and Youghiogeny Kivers. 
The distance to Fort Duquesne was but twelve miles, and 
the governor of New France gave it up as lost. 

Early in the morning of the ninth of July, Braddock set 
bis troops in motion. A little below the Youghiogeny, they 
forded the Monongahela just below the mouth of Tui^e 
Ci’cek, and marched on the southern bank of that tranquil 
Stream; in perfect military order; brilliant in their dazzling 
uniform ; with burnished arms, but sick at heart, and en- 
feebled by unwholesome diet*, At noon they forded the 
Monongahela again ;• and stood between the rivers that form 
the Ohio, only ten miles distant from the fork. A detach- 
ment of three hundred and .fifty men, led by Lieutenantr 
colonel Thomas Gage, and closely attended by a working 
party of two hundred and fifty, under Saint-Clair, advanced 
cautiously, with guides and flanking parties, along a path 
but twelve feet wide, towards the uneven, woody cotmtry 
that was between them and Fort Duquesne. They ascended 
the hill, till they gained the point, when they turned the 
ravine. The ground then on their left sloped, down wards 
towards the meadows on the river bank ; on their right, ft 
rose, first gradually, then suddenly, to a high ridge. 
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general WMr |6a(?m eeloitea 4^ 

• toggage^atoAl^inain bodyelll^ 

Iieavy md qtsicac lire was beard ^ $ionU 

by MeHty o£ tbeir 
seoutBf ibe bad re^Ved an aii^tiseadeh^ Twice 

in couifcil fbe Indians declined Ibe I sball gory ' 

said De Baaajea,.lbe;COBimaiidant ai iWt Baqnetoe^ and 
will you; your fath^ to go alone? I akn sore wc 
shall conquer ; ^ and, sharing his oonfidenoef they pledged 
themselves to be his companions. At an ^rly hour, Con- 
treccsur detached De Beaujcu, Dumas, and De lignery, 
with less than two himdred and thirty French and (Cana- 
dians, and six hundred and thirty-seven savages, under orders 
to repair to a favorable spot selected the preceding evening. 
Before reaching it, they fodnd themselves in the presence of 
the English, who were advancing in good order ; and De 
Beanjou instantly .began an attack with the utmost vivacity. 
Cage should, on the moment,, and without waiting for 
orders, have sent support to his flanking parties. Hfe inde- 
cision lost the day. The onset was met courageously ; but 
the flanking guards were driven in, and the advaiibed party, 
leaving their two six-poundem in the hands of tho enemy, 
were tliixjwn back upon tho vanguard which the geuer^ 
had sent as 'a re-enforcement, and which was attempting to 
form in face of the rising ground on the right. Thus the 
men of both regiments wc|?e heaped together in promiscuous 
confusion among the dense forest trees and thick-set under- 
wood. The general himself hurried forward to share the 
danger and animate the troops; and his artillery, tibough it 
could do little harm, as it played against an enemy whom 
the forest concealed, yet terrified the savages and made 
them waver. At this timei, De Beaujeu fell ; when the 
bravo and humane Dumas, taking the command, gave new 
life to lus party; sending the savages to attack the English 
in flank, while he, with, the French and Canadians, continued 
the combat in front. Already the British regulars were 
raising shouts of victory, when the battle was renewed; 
and tho Indians, posting themselves behind large trees in 
the front of the troops, and on the hills which ovedbung the 
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right flaidc^^ iiividhle» making Hie woods rooeho their 
war-wlUH^i fired irr^olarly, btil witiH dea^S^ eim^ at <«tbe 
fair maxk ” ^^red by the ^^ebmpact body of men 
jS^i. beneaHi thwn.’^ None of Ike EngUdi Hint tre^ en- 
gaged would say Hiey saw a hmSb^ of fibe miemy ; 
and '** many of the officers, i«bo were in t&e heat of liie action 
the whole time, would not assert that H^y saw one.’* 

The combat continued for two hours, with scarcely any 
change in the disposition of either side. Had the regulars 
shown courage, the issue would not have. been doubtful; 
but, terrified by the yells of the Indians, and dispirited by 
a manner of fighting such as they had never imagined, they 
would not long obey the voice of their ofilcers, but gathered 
themselves into a body, contrary to orders, ten or twelve 
deep, and would then level, fire, and shoot down the men 
before them. The officers used the utmost art to encourage 
them to move upon the' enemy ; they told them off into 
small parties, of which they took the lead ; they bravely 
formed the front ; they advanced, sometimes at the head of 
small bodies, sometimes separately, to recover the cannon, 
or to get possession of the hill ; but were sacrificed by the 
soldiers, who declined to follow them, and even fired upon 
them from the rear. Of eighty-six officers, twenty-six were 
killed, among them Sir Peter Halket ; and thirty-seven were 
wounded, including Gage and other field-officers. Of the 
men, one half were killed or wounded. Braddock braved 
every danger. His secretary was shot dead ; both his Eng- 
lish aids were disabled early in the engagement, leaving the 
American alone to distribute his orders. I expected every 
momenV’ said one whose eye was on Washington, ^<to see 
him fall.” “ Nothing but the superintending care of Provi- 
dence could have saved him.” An Indian chief — I sup> 
pose a Shawnee — singled him out with the rifle, and bade 
other warriors do the same. He had two horses shot under 
him, and four bullets throu^ his coat, yet escaped without 
a wound. ‘^Some potent manitou gpards his Bfe,^^ ex> 
claimed the savage. “Death,” wrote Washington, "was 
leveUh^ my companions on every side of me ; but, by the 
all-powerM dispensations of Providence, I have been pro^ 
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tected.^’ »To learned 

• New Jersey lA point oat 

that heio^ l^nt^ . WaiAl^^ I eannot 

but hope pr€isei( 1 r»d^^ maaiBi^ 

for some ^1^0 is i^. 
Washiiigtw?^* vodasd Xox^ a jc^ nttoilttis later. 

know notbli:^ OIS bim,” be adiled, ^^bat he 
b^ved in ;&addook’s aotioa as bravely as if he really loved 
the whistles of buBets.’* Ibe Virginia troops 
great valor $ and^ of thm conip^ies, scarry thirty 
men were alive. Obtain Peyronney and all his 
officers, down to a corporal, were killed ; of Poison’s, whose 
courage was honored by the ieguslature of the Old Domhdon, 
only oneofficer was Mt< But those they call regulars, hav- 
ing wasted their ammunitioif, broke and ran, as sheep before 
hounds, leaving the artillery, provisions, baggage, and even 
the private papers of the general, a prey to ^^e enemy. The 
iittempt to rally them was as vain as to attempt to stop the 
wild bears of the mountidn.” ^^Thus were the Englii^ 
most scandalously beaten.” Of privates, seven bfindred 
and fourteen were killed or wounded ; while, of the French 
and, Indians, only three officers and thirty men fell, and but 
as many more were wounded. 

Braddock had five horses dissdiled under him ; at last a 
bullet entered his right side, and he fell mortally woipiided. 
He was with difficulty brought oS the field, and borne in 
the train bf the fugitives. All the first day he was silent ; 
but at night he roused himself to ^y : V^o would have 
thought it ? ” The meeting at Dunbar’s canq> made a day 
of confusion. On the twelfth of July, Dunbar destroyed 
the remaining a^illery, and burned the public stores and the 
heavy baggage, to the value of a hundred thousand pounds ; 
pleading in excuse that he had the orders of the dying gen- 
eral, and being himself resolved, in midsummer, to evacuate 
Fort Chunberland, and hurry to Philadelphia for winter- 
quarters. Accordingly, the next day they all retr^ited. 
At night, Braddock roused from his lethargy to say f ** W© 
simll better know bow to d^ with them another dme;” 
and died. His grave may s^ be seen, near the national 
road, about a mile west of Port Necessity. 
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*Z%e forest battib4eld was left thickly strewn with 
lb® Woliaieii' the dead- Nei^er had there been 
^ harmt of scalps and e^iing ap- 

prs^adbed^the woods rontid Fort Bn^j^Sino wi^ the 
haBoos of the red men, the fitting of flpiffii^rms, milled with 
a peal from the cannon at thefort. fhomsxt dayi^ British 
artillery was bron^t in ; and the Indian warriors, painting 
their skin a shining vermilion, with patches of black and 
brown and blue, tricked themselves ont in the Ineed hats 
and bright apparel of the English officcis. " Ttiis whole 
transaction,” writes Franklin, gave ns Americans the first 
suspicion that our exalted ideas of tlie prowess of British 
regular troops had not been well founded ” 

The news* of Braddock’s defeat and the diamefitl cvaco- 
ation of Fort Cuml>erland threw the central province -into 
the gi’catest consternation. Tlic assembly of Pennsylvania 
resolved to grant fifty thousand pounds to the king’s use, 
in part by a tax on all estates, real and personal, within 
tho province. Morris, obeying, his instructions fixmt the 
proprietaries, claimed exemjJtion for their estates. The 
assembly rejected the demand with disdain ; for the aimual 
income of the proprietaries from quit-rents, ground-rents, 
rents of manors, and other appropriated and settled lands, 
was nearly thirty thousand pounds, Sharpe would not con- 
vene the assembly of Maryland, because it was fond of 
imitating the precedents of Pennsylvania.” And tho gov- 
ernors, proprietary as well as royal, reciprocally assured 
each other that nothing could be done in their colonies 
withont an act of parliament. 

Hapi)ily, the Catawbas at tho soutli remained faithful ; 
and in July, at a council of five liundi cd Qicrokecs assem- 
bled under a tree in tho highlands of AVestern Giroliha, 
Glen renewed the covenant of peace, obtained a cession of 
lands, and was invited to erect Port Prince Geoigo near tho 
villages Conasatchcc and Keowoc. 

At the north, New England was extending British domin- 
ion. Massachusetts cheerfully levied about seven thousand 
nine hundjped men, or nearly one fifth of the able-bodied 
men in the colony. Of these, a detachment took part in 
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establishing the soTere^htf ef England m Arcadia. That 
* peninsular ~ :harb<M a 

rich in its oeeaa a^ tiba prbiskiet Its riyers, 

near to a e6a’iSnent ^ittr- 

trade, having in itr^tefior large tfae6| of alln?^ aoii~ 
had beoettye deai^ tb .ita MiabitaxitSy who around 

them the mves of didr ^oestors for seyeral g^eratfei^. 
It was the oldest French oc^onjrin Korth America; Tta^ 
the Bretons ^ad built their dwellings^ sixtemi y^rs before 
the pilgrims reached the shorn! of New England. With the 
progress of the respective settlements^ sectional jealon^es 
and religious bigotry had renewed their warfare^ the o£E« 
spring ^ the Minsachusetts husbandmen were taught to 
abhor ** popish crueltieB and “ popish superstitions ; wlnle 
Roman Catholic missionaries were propagating their faith 
among the villages of the Abenakis. 

After repeated conquest and restorations^ the treaty of 
Utrecht conceded Acadia, or Nova Scotia, to Great Britain. 
Yet the name of Annapolis, a feeble English garrison^ and 
five or six immigrant families, were nearly all that marked 
the enpremacy of England. The old inhabitants remained 
on the soil. They still loved the language and the usages 
of their forefathers, and their religion was graven upon 
their souls. They promised submission to England ; but 
such was the love with which France had inspired them, 
they would not fight against its standard or renounce its 
namU. Though conquered, they were French neutrals. 

For nearly forty years from the peace of Utrecht they 
had been forgotten or neglected, and had prospered in Ihcir 
seclusion. No tax-gatherer counted their folds, no magia> 
trate dwelt in tibeir hamlets. The parish priest made th^ 
records and regulated their suecessions. Their little dis- 
putes were settled among tiiemselves, with scarody one 
appeal to Eitglish authority at AnnapoiUs. The pastures 
were covered with their her^ and flocks ; and dikes, raised 
by extraordinary efforts of social industry, shut out the 
rivers and the tide from alluvial marshes of exuberant fer- 
tility* The meadows, thus reclaimed, were covered by 
richest grasses, or fields of wheat, that yielded thirty foA 
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fifty fold %% harvest* ^ Their hoium ^re built iu clus- 
ue^y ooiqustruoted and oomjbr^^ and 

around jkinds of donjts^tie l^^ With 

tho^apina^g-wheGl the loom, itutde, of flax 

bom own fields, of fleeoes fro^1j|||w^^o^ flocks, coarse 
but su&dent elothing. The few foreigil l^urieil>ti^t were 
ooveled could be obtained from Ari^EMi^iift or Louisburg, in 
return^ for furs or wheat or cattli* 

JBappy in their neutrality, the Aoadiana fiprmed, as it 
were, one great family. Their morals were of ^ unaffected 
purity. Love was sanctified and ^med by the universal 
custom of early marriages. The nei^bors of ^e community 
would assist the new couple to rmse their cottage on fertile 
land, which the wilderness freely off^ed* Th^ mmbers 
increased ; and the colony, which had begtm as the ^^diug 
station of a company, with a monopoly of the fur-tr^o, 
counted, perhaps, sixteen or seventeen thousand inhabitants. 

When England began vigorously to colonire Nova Scotia, 
the native inhabitants might fear the loss of their indepen- 
dence. The enthusiasm of their priests was IdCdled at the 
thought that heretics, of a land which had disfram^ed 
Catholics, were to surround, and perhaps to overwhelm, the 
ancient Acadians. “Better,” said the priests, “ surrender 
your meadows to the sea and your houses to the fiames, tlian, 
at the peril of your souls, take the oath of alli^ance to the 
British government.” And they, from their very simplicity 
and anxious sincerity, were uncertain in their reives ; now 
gathering courage to flee beyond the isthmus for other 
homes in New France, and now yearning for their own 
houses and fields, their herds and pastures. 

^ The haughtiness of the British officers aided '^e j^lesta 
in their attempts to foment disaffection. The English re* 
gerded colonic, even when settled by men frmn their own 
land, ozdy as sources of emolument to the mother country ; 
colonists as an inferior caste. The Acadians were despia^ 
baoaUiBp tfiey were helpless. Ignorant of the laws of timir 
cohquermfi they were not educated the knowledge, the 
d^^ace, the love of English liberties ; they knew not 
the way $0 tbe throne, and, given up to military masters^ 
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had no redress in civil tribunals. Their papers and records, 
the titles to their estates and inheritances, were taken away 
from them. Was their property demanded for the public 
service, “ they were not to be bargained with for the pay- 
ment.” The order may^still be read on the council records 
at Halifax. They must comply, it was written, without 
making any terms, immediately,” or ‘‘the next courier 
would bring an order for military execution upon the delin- 
quents ; ” and, when they delayed in fetching firewood for 
their oppressors, it was told them from the governor : “ If 
they do not do it in proper time, the soldiers shall absolutely 
take their houses for fuel.” The unoffending sufferers sub- 
mitted meekly to the tyranny. Under pretence of fearing 
that they might rise in behalf of France, or seek shelter in 
Canada, or convey provisions' to the French garrisons, they 
were directed to surrender their boats and their fire-arms; 
and, (conscious of innocence, they gave them up, leaving 
themselves without the means of flight, and defencclesa. 
Further orders wore afterwards given to the English offi- 
cers, if the Acadians behaved amiss, to punish them at dis- 
cretion ; if the troops were annoyed, to inflict vengeance on 
the nearest, whether the guilty one or not, “ taking an eye 
for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” 

The French, who had yielded the sovereignty over no 
more than the peninsula, established themselves on the isth- 
mus, in two forts : one, a stockade at the mouth of the little 
river Gaspereaux, near Bay Verte; the other, the more 
considerable fortress of Beau Sejour, built and supplied at 
great expense, upon an eminence on the north side of the, 
Messagoxiche, on the Bay of Fundy. The isthmus is here 
hardly fifteen miles wide, and formed the natural boundary 
between New France and Acadia. 

The French at Beau Sejour had passed the previous 
winter in unsuspecting tranquillity, ignorant of the prepa- 
rations of the twt) crowns for war. As spring approached, 
suspicions were aroused ; but I)e Vergor, the inefficient 
commander, took no vigorous measures for strengthening 
his works; nor was he fully roused to his danger till, from 
the walls of his fort, he beheld the fleet of the English 

VOL. m. 9 
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X7ti4. siuling fearlessly into the bay, and anchoring before 
June, jiis eyes. 

The provincial troops, about fifteen hundred in number, 
strengthened by a detachment of three hundred regulars 
and a train of artillery, were disembarked without difficulty, 
A day was given to repose and parade ; on the fourth of 
June, they forced the passage of the Messagouchc, the in- 
tervening river. No sally was attempted by De Vcrgor; 
no earnest defence was undertaken. On the twelfth, the 
fort at Beau Sejour, weakened by fear, discord, and confu- 
sion, was invested ; and in four days it surrendered. By the 
terms of the capitulation^ the garrison was to be sent to 
Louisburg; for the Acadian fugitives, inasmuch as they had 
been forced into the service, amnesty was stipulated. The 
place received an English garrison, and, from the brother 
of the king, then the soul .of the regency, was named Cum- 
berland. 

The petty fortress near the river Gaspereaux, on Bay 
Verte, a mere palisade, flanked by four block-houses, with- 
out mound or trenches, and tenanted by no more than twenty 
soldiers, though commahded by the brave De Villerai, could 
do nothing but capitulate on the sanui terms. Meantime, 
Captain Rous sailed, with three frigates and a sloop, to 
reduce the French foit on the St. John’s. But, before he 
arrived there, the fort and dwellings of the French had 
been abandoned and burned, and he took possession of a 
deserted country. Thus was the region east of the St. 
Croix Jinnexed to England, with a loss of but twenty men 
killed and as many more wounded. 

No further resistance was to be feared. The Acadians 
cowered before their masters, hoping forbearance ; willing 
to take an oath of fealty to England; in their single- 
mindedness and sincerity, refusing to pledge themselves to 
bear arms against France. The English were masters of 
the sea, were undisputed lords of the cohntry, and could 
exercise clemency without apprehension. Not a whisper 
gave a warning of their purpose, till it was rii>e for exe- 
cution. 

It had been ^ determined upon,” after the ancient device 
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of Oriental despotism, that the French inhabitants of Acadia 
should be carried away into captivity to other parts of the 
British dominions. ^ They have laid aside all thought 
of taking the oaths of allegiance voluntarily : ” thus, 
in August, 1754, Lawrence, the lientenant^overnor 
of STova Scotia, had written of them to Lord Halifax. 
“ They possess the best and largest tract of land in this 
province ; if they refuse the oaths, it would be much better 
that they were away.” TTie lords of trade, in reply, veiled 
their wishes under the decorous form of suggestions. 

“ By the treaty of Utrecht,” said they pf the French Oct. 
Acadians, ‘‘their becoming subjects of Great Britain 
is made an express condition of their continuance after the 
expiration of a year ; they cannot become subjects but by 
taking the oaths required of subjects ; and therefore it may 
be a question, whether their refusal to take such oaths will 
not operate to invalidate their titles to their lands. Con* 
suit the chief justice of Nova Scotia upon that point; his 
opinion may serve as a foundation for future measures.” 

France remembered the descendants of her sons in the 
hour of their affliction, and asked that they might 
have time to remove from the peninsula with their 
effects, leaving their lands to the English ; but the 
answer of the British minister claimed them as useful sub- 
jects, and refused them the liberty of transmigration. 

The inhabitants of Minas and the adjacent country 
pleaded with the British officers for the restitution of their 
boats and their guns, promising fidelity, if they could but re- 
tain their liberties ; and declaring that not the want 
of arms, but their conscience, should engage them not July a, 
to revolt. “ The memorial,” said Lawrence in council, 

“ is highly arrogant, insidious, and insulting.” The memorial- 
ists, at his summons, came submissively to Halifax. “ You 
want your canoes for carrying provisions to the enemy,” 
said ho to them, though he knew no enemy was left in their 
vicinity. “ Guns are no part of your goods,” he continued, 
“ as by the laws of England all Roman Catholics are re- 
strained from having arms, and are subject to penalties if 
arms are found in their houses. It is not the language of 
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British subjects to talk of terms with the crown, or capitu- 
late about their fidelity and allegiance. What excuse can 
you make for your presumption in treating this gov- 
{irnment with such indignity as to expound to them 
the nature of fidelity? Manifest your obedience by 
immediately taking the oaths of jcillegianoe in the common 
form before the council.” ^ 

Tlie deputies replied that they would do as the general- 
ity of the inhabitants should determine; and they merely 
entreated leave to return home and consult the body of 
their peo])lo. 

The next day, the unhappy men, foreseeing the sorrows 
that menaced them, offered to swear allegiance uncondition- 
ally ; but they were told that, by a clause in a British stat- 
ute, persons who have once refused the oaths cannot be 
afterwards permitted to take them, but are to be considered 
as popish recusants ; and as such they were im])risoned. 

The (diief justice, Belcher, on w^hose opinion hung the fate 
of so many hundreds of innocent families, insisted that the 
French inhabitants were to be looked upon as confirmed 
“rebels,” who had now collectively and without exception 
become “recusants.” Besides, they still counted in their 
villages “ eight thousand ” souls, and the English not more 
than “ three thousand ; ” they stood in the way of “ the 
progress of the settlement;” “by their non-compliance with 
the conditions of tlie treaty of XJtrecht, they had forfeited 
their j>os<cssioiis to the (.*rown ;” after the de]»arture “ of the 
fleet and troo])s, the jjrovinee would not be in a condition to 
drive them out.” “ Such a juncture as the present might 
never occur ; ” so he advised “ against receiving any of the 
French iiihallitants to take the oath,” and for the removal 
of “ all ” of them from the province. 

That the cruelty might have no palliation, letters andved, 
leaving no doubt that the shores of the Bay of Fundy were 
entirely in the possession of the British ; and yet at a coun- 
cil, at which Vice-admiral Boscawen and Rear-admiral 
Mostyn were present by invitation, it was unanimously de- 
termined to send the French inhabitants out of the province ; 
and, after mature oonsrderation, it was further unanimously 
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agreed tkat, to prevent their attempting to return and mo- 
• lest the settlers that were to be set down on their lands, 
it would be most piroper to distribute tfiem amongst the 
several colonies on the continent. 

To hunt them into the net was impracticable ; artifice was 
tlierefore resorted to. By a general proclamation, on one 
and the same day, the scarcely conscious victims, both old 
men and young men, as well aa all the lads of ten years of 
age,” were peremptorily ordered to assemble at their 
respective posts. On the appointed fifth of Septem- 
ber, they obeyed. At Grand Pre, for example, four 
hundred and eighteen unarmed men came together. They 
were marched into the church and its avenues were closed, 
when Winslow, the American commander, placed himself 
in their centre, and spoke; — 

You are convened together to manifest to you his maj- 
esty’s final resolution to the French inhabitants of this bis 
province. Your lands and tenements, cattle of all kinds, 
and live stock of all sorts, are forfeited to the crown, and 
you yourselves are to be removed from this his province. I 
am, through his majesty’s goodness, directed to allow you 
liberty to carry off your money and household goods, as 
many as you can, without discommoding the vessels you 
go in.” And he then declared them the king’s prisoners. 
Their wives and families shared their lot ; their sons, five 
hundred and twenty-seven in number ; their daughters, fire 
hundred and seventy-six ; in the whole, women and babes 
and old men and children all inolnded, nineteen hundred 
and twenty-three souls. The blow was sudden ; they had 
left home but for the morning, and they never were to re- 
turn. Their cattle were to stay unfed in the stalls, their 
tires to die out on their hearths. They had for that first 
day even no food for themselves or their children, and were 
compelled to beg for bread. 

The tenth of September was the day for the embarkation 
of a part of the exiles. They were drawn up six deep;' 
and the young men, one hundred and sixty-one in number, 
were ordered to march first on board vessel. They 
could leave their farms and cottages, the shady rocks on 
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which they had reclined, their herds and their garners ; but 
nature yearned within them, and they would not be 
Sept, separated from their parents. Yet of what avail was 
the fi-eiizicd despair of the unamied youth ? They had 
not one weapon ; the bayonet drove them to obey ; and they 
marched slowly and heavily from the chapel to the shore, 
between women and children, who kneeling prayed for bless- 
ings on their heads, they themselves weeping and praying 
and singing hymns. The seniors went next ; the wives and 
children must wait till other transport vessels arrive. The 
delay had its horrors. The wretched people left behind were 
kept together near the sea, without proper food, or raiment, 
or shelter, till other ships came to take them away ; and 
December, with its appalling cold, had struck the shivering, 
half-clad, broken-hearted sufferers, before the last of them 
were removed. <*The embarkation of the inhabitants goes 
on but slowly,” wrote Monckton, from Fort Cumberland, 
ne,ar which he had burned three hamlets ; “ the most part 
of the wives of the men we have prisoners are gone off 
with tlieir children, in hopes I would not send off their 
husbands without them.” Their hope was vain. N'ear 
Annapolis, a hundred heads of families fied to the woods, 
and a party was detached on the hunt to , bring them in. 
“Our soldiers hate them,” wrote an officer on tliis occasion ; 
“ and, if they can but find a pretext to kill them, they will.” 
Did a ])risoner seek to escape, he was shot down by the 
sentinel. Yet some fled to Quebec ; more than three thou- 
sand had withdrawn to Miramachi and the region south of 
the Risiigouche ; some found rest on the banks of the St. 
John’s and its branches ; .some found a lair in their native 
forests ; some were charitably sheltered from the English in 
the wigwams of the savages. But seven thousand of these 
banished people were driven on board ships, and scattered 
among the English colonies, from New Hampshire to Georgia ; 
one thousand and twenty to South Carolina alone. They 
were hast ashore without resources ; hating the poor-house 
as a shelter for their offspring, and abhorring the thought 
of selling themselves as laborers. Households, too, were sep- 
arated; the colonial newspapers contained advertisements 
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of members of families seeking their companions, of sons 
'anxious to reach and relieve their parents, of mothers 
moaning for their children. 

The wanderers sighed for their native country; but, to 
prevent their retuni, their villages, from Annapolis to the 
isthmus, were laid waste. Their old homes were but ruins. 
In the district of Min^s, for instance, two hundred and fifty 
of their houses, and more than as many bams, were con- 
sumed. The live stock which belonged to them, consisting 
of great numbers of homed cattle, hogs, sheep, and horses, 
were seized as spoils and di^osed of by the English pfii- 
cials. A beautiful and fertile tract of country was reduced 
to a solitude. There was none left round the ashes of the 
cottages of tjio Acadians but the faithful w'atch-dog, vainly 
seeking the hands that fedT him. Thickets of forest trees 
choked their orchards; the ocean broke over their neg- 
lected dikes, and desolated their meadows. 

Relentless misfortune pursued the exiles wherever they 
fled. Those sent to Georgia, drawm by a love for the spot 
where they were bom as strong as that of the captive Jews, 
who wept by the rivers of Babylon, for their own temple 
and land, escaped to sea in boats, and went coasting from 
harbor to harbor; but when they had reached New Eng- 
land, just as they would have set sail for their native fields, 
they were stopped by orders from Nova Scotia. Those 
who dwelt on the St. John’s were tom from their new 
homes. When Canada surrendered, hatred with its worst 
venom' pursued the fifteen hundred who remained south 
of the Ristigouche. Once those who dwelt in Pennsylvania 
presented a humble petition to the Earl of Loudoun, then 
the British pommander in chief in America ; and the cold- 
hearted peer, offended that the prayer was made in French, 
seized their five principal men, who in their own land had 
been persons of dignity and substance, and shipped them to 
England, with the request that they might be kept from 
ever again becoming troublesome by being consigned to 
service as common sailorS on board ships-of-war. No doubt 
existed of the king’s approbation. The lords of tr^e, 
more merciless than the savages and than the wdldemess in 
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winter, wished very much that every one of the Acadians 
should be driven out ; and, when it seemed that the work 
was done, congratulated the king that “ the zealous endeav- 
ors of Lawrence had been crowned with an entire success.” 
“We did,” said Edmund Burke, “in my opinion, most in- 
humanly, and upon pretences, that in the eye of an honest 
man are not worth a farthing, root out this poor, innocent, 
deserving people, whom our utter inability to govern, or to 
reconcile, gave us no sort of right to extirpate.” I know 
not if the annals of the human race keep the record of 
sorrows so wantonly inflicted, so bitter, and so perennial, as 
fell upon the French inhabitants of Acadia. “We have 
been true,” they said of themselves, “ to our religion, and 
true to ourselves ; yet nature appears to consider us only as 
the objects of public vengeance.” The hand of the English 
oflicial seemed under a spell with regard to them, and was 
never uplifted but to curse them. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

GREAT BRITAIN UNITES AMERICA UNDER MILITARY RULE. 

Newcastle’s administration continued. 

1755-175G. 

While the British interpretation of the boundaries of 
Acadia was made good by occupation, the troops for the 
central expeditions had assi^mblcwl at Albany. The army 
with which Johnson was reduce Crown Point consisted 
of New England militia, chiefly from Connecticut, and 
Massachusetts. A regiment of five hundred foresters “f 
New Hampshire were raising a fort in Coos, on the Con- 
ne(aicut ; but, under a new summons, they made the long 
inarch through tlie pathless region to Albany. Among 
them was John Stark, then a lieutenant. . The French, on 
the other hand, called every able-bodied man in the district 
of Montreal into active service for the defence of Crown 
Point, so that reapers had to be sent- up from Three Rivers 
and Quebec to gather in the harvest. 

Early in August, the New England men, having for iips. 
their major-general Pbinehas Lyman, a man of un- 
common martial endowments,” were finishing Fort Edward, 
at the portage between the Hudson and the headsprings of 
the’Sorel. The forests were never free from secret danger; 
American scalps were soughtforby the wakeful savage, to be 
strung together for the adornment of the wigwam. Towards 
the end of August, the untrained forces, which, with Indians, 
.amounted to thirty-four hundred men, were conducted by 
William Johnson across the portage of twelve miles, to the 
southern shore of the lake, which the French called the 
Lake of the Holy Sacrament. “I found,” said Johnson, “ a 
mere- wildeiness ; never was house or foit erected here 
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before;” and, naming the waters Lake George, he cleared 
space for a camp of five thousand men. The lake protects* 
him on the north; his flanks are covered by a thick 
wood and a swamp. The tents of the husbandmen and 
mechanics, who form his shmmer army, are spread on a 
rising ground; but no fortiflcatibns are raised, nor is even a 
trench thrown up. On week-days, the men, accustomed to 
freedom, saunter to and fro in idleness; or some, weary of 
inaction, are ready to mutiny and go home. On Sunday, 
all conie forth and collect in the groves for the worship of 
God ; three hundred red men, also, regularly enlisted under 
the English flag, and paid from the English treasury, seat 
themselves on the hillock, and, while the light of a summer’s 
afternoon is shedding its sweetest influence on the tops 
of the forest-clad mountains and on the still Voters of the 
deep, transparent lake, they listen gravely to the interpre- 
tation of a long sermon. Meanwhile, Wagon after wagon 
brought artillery and stores and boats for the troops that 
were listlessly whiling away the season. TJie enemy was 
more adventurous. 

“ Boldness wins,” was Dicskau’s maxim. Abandoning the 
well-concerted plan of an attack on Oswego, Vaudreuil sent 
him to oppose the army of Johnson. For the defence of 
the crumbling fortress at Ci*own Point, seven hundred regu- 
lars, sixteen hundred Canadians, and seven hundi'ed savi^es 
had assembled. Of these, tliree hundred or more were 
emigrants from the Six Nations, domiciliated in Canada. 
Eager fo{ distinction, Dieskau, taking with him mx hundred 
savages, as many Canadians, and two hundred regular troops, 
ascended Lake Champlain to its head, deedghing to go 
against Foit Edward. The guides took a false routes, end, as 
• evening of the fourth day’s inarch catne on, the party 
found itself four miles from the fort, on the road 
to Lake George. The red men, who never obey im- 
plicitly, but insist upon deliberating with the commander 
and sharing his secrets, refused to attack the fort, but were 
willing to go against the army at the lake, which wa$: 
to have neither artiUeiy nor intrenchments. id^'Vas 

assented to. 
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Late in the night following the seventh of September, it 
Vas told in the camp at Lake George* that Dieskau^s 
party was on its way to the Hudson. On the next geptfk 
morning, after a council of war, Ephraim Williams, 
a Massachusetts colonel, the same who, in passing through 
Albany, had made a bequest of his estate by will to found a 
free school, was sent with a; thousand meA to relieve Fort 
Edward. Among them waa Israel Putnam, to whom, at 
the age of thirty-seven, the assembly at Connecticut had just 
given the rank of a second lieutenant. Two hundred war- 
riors of the Six Nations went also, led by Hendrick, the gray- 
haired chieftain, famed for his clear voice and flashing eye. 
They marched with rash confidence, a little less than three 
miles, to a defile where the French and Indians had posted 
themselves on both sides of the way, concealed on the left 
by the thickets in the swamps, on the ri^t l^y rocks and the 
forest that covered the continued rising ground. Before the 
American party were entirely within the ambush, the French 
Indians showed themselves to the Mohawks, but without fir- 
ing on their kindred, leaving the Abenakis and Canadians to 
make the attack. Hendrick, who alone was on horseback, 
was killed on the spot ; Williams also fell ; but Nathan Whit- 
ing, of New Haven, conducted the* retreat in good order, 
often rallying and turning to fire. 

The camp had still no intrenchments. When the noise 
of musketry was heard, two or three cannon were hastily 
brought up from the margin of the lake, and trees were 
felled for a breastwork. These, all too few to lie contigu- 
ously, formed with Ihe ws^ons and baggage some protec- 
tion to the New England militia, whose arms were but their 
fowling-pieces^ vrithout a bayonet among them all. It had 
been Dicskau’s purpose to rush forward suddenly, and to 
enter th6 camp with the fugitives; but the Iroquois took 
poBsesrion of a rising ground, and stood inactive. At this 
the Abensdht halted also ; and the Canadians became in- 
timida^. IHeskau, who was near the' camp, advanced 
with the regular troops to attack the Centre, still hoping 
to be Bustained. But the Indians and Canadians scattered 
themselves through the wilderness of pitoh-pincs, and as- 
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cended a knoll within gun-shot, where they crouched below 
the undergrowth of shrubs and brakes. “Are these the 
so much vaunted troops ? ” cried Dieskau, bitterly. The 
battle,* of which the conduct fell chiefly to Lyman, began 
between eleven and twelve; Johnson, slightly wounded, 
left the field at the beginning of the action ; and for five 
hours the New England people, under their own oflicers, 
good marksmen and taking sight, kept up the most violent 
fire that had as yet been known in America. Almost all the 
French regulars perished ; Saint-Pierre was .killed ; Dieskau 
was wounded thrice, but would not retire^ ^ Two Canadians 
came to carry him off ; one was shot dead %y his side ; he 
dismissed the other, and seated himself on the stump of 
a tree, exposed to the rattle of the bullets. At last, as the 
Americans, leaping over their slight defences, drove the 
^emy to flight, a renegade Frenchnlw wantonly fired at 
the unhappy man, and wounded him ihcurably. 

Of the Americans, there fell on that day about two 
‘ ’ hundred and sixteen, and ninety*^ were wounded ; of 
the French, the loss was not much greater. Towards sun- 
set, a party of three hundred French, who had rallied, and 
were retreating in a body, at two miles from the lake were 
attacked by Maeginnes, of New H&mpshire, who, with two 
hundred men of that colony, was mar<dking across the port- 
age from h'ort Edward. Panic-stricken by the well-con- 
certed movement, the enemy fled, leaving their baggage ; 
but the brave Maeginnes was mortally wounded. 

The disasters' of the year led the En^ish ministry to . 
exalt the repulse of Dieskau. The house oi lords^ in an 
elegant address, praised the colonists as ^ brave and faith- 
ful.’’ Johnson became a baronet, and received a gratuity of 
five thousand pounds ; but he did little tb gain the victory, 
which was due to the enthusiasm of the New England men. 

5* Our all,” they cried, “ depends on the success of this ex- 
pedition.” “Come,” said Pomeroy, of 'MassadiiiSetts, to 
his friends at home, “come to the help of the Lord Against 
the mighty; you that value our holy religion and omr liber- 
ties will spare nothing, even to the one half of your 
And m all the vfllages “the prayers of God’s people” went 
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up, that “they might be crowned with victory to the glory 
6f God ; ” for the war with France seemed a war for Prot- 
estantism and freedo% 

But Johnson knew how to profit by success ; he kept 
the men all day on" th^ir arms, and at night “ half of the 
whole were on guard.” Shixl^ and the New England prov- 
inces, and his oym council war, urged him to advance; 
but while the ever active French took post at Tioonderoga, 
as Duquesne had advised, hn loitered away the autumn, 
“expecting very shortly a more formidable attack with 
artillery,” and building Port William Henry near Ls^e 
George. Wlfili^fcHntcr approached, he loft six hundred men 
as a garrison, and dismissed the New England militia. 

Of the enterprise against Western New York Shirley 
assumed the conduct. The fort at Niagan^ was buta house, 
almost in ruini^j surrquuded by a small ditfdi and a rotten 
palisade of seven or eight feet high. The garrison was but 
of thirty men, most of them scarcely provided with mus- 
kets, There Shirley, with two thousand men, was to have 
welcomed the victor of the Ohio. 

But the news of Braddock’s defeat overtook and dis- 1755. 
heartened the party. The boatmen on the Mohawk 
were intractable ; at the carrying-place there were not sledges 
enough to bear the military stores over the morasses. On 
the twenty-first of August, Shirley reached Oswego. Weeks 
passed in building boats ; on the eighteenth of September, 
six hundred men were to embark on Lake Ontario, when 
a storm prev^t^d; afterwards head winds raged; tbe% a 
tempest ; then sickness ; then the Indians deserted ; and 
then the season gave him an excuse for retreating. So, on 
the twenty-fourth of October, having constructed a new 
fort at O^ego, and placed Mercer in command, with a 
garrison of aeveu hunted men, he left the borders of Lake 
Ontario. 

At this time, a paper by FranUm, published in Boston 
and re]^nted in London, had drawn the attention of all 
observers to the rapid increase fd the population in the 
colonies. ^^XJpon the best inquiry I can make,” wrote 
Shirley, “ I have found the calculations right. The num- 
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,ber of the inhabitants is doubled every twenty years ; ” and 
the demand for British manufactures, with a corresponding 
employment of shipping, increased with even greater 
1755 . * rapidity. “ .Apprehensions,” added Shirley, have 
been entertained that they will in time unite to throw 
off their dependency upon their mother country, and set up 
one general government amo^ themselv.es. But, if it is 
considered how different the present constitutions oi their 
respective governments are from each other, how much the 
interests of some of them clash, and how opposed their 
tempers are, such a coalition among them will seem highly 
improbable. At all events, they could not maintain such 
an independency without a strong naval force, which it 
must for ever be in the power of Great Britain to, hinder 
them from having. And whilst his msyesty hath seven 
thousand troops kept up within them, urith the Indians 
at command, it seems easy, provided his governors and 
principal oiScers are independent of the assemblies for their 
subsistence, and commonly vigilant, to prevent my step of 
that kind from being taken.” But the measures proposed 
to secure the colonies were to be the means of effecting 
their union and separate existence. 

The topic which Shiidey discussed with the ministry 
engaged the thoughts of the Americans. At Worcester, a 
thriving village of a little more than a thousand people, the 
whole town was immersed in politics. The interests of 
nations and the horrors of war made the subject of evei-y 
conversation. The master of the town school, where the 
highest wages were sixty dollars for the season, a young 
man of hardly twenty, son of a small farmer, just from 
Harvard College, and at that time meditating to become a 
preacher, would sit and hep, and, escaping from a maze of 
observations, would sometimes retire, and, by laying things 
together, form some reflections pleasing” to himself; for 
he loved the ^ady thickets and gloomy grottoes, where he 
would sit by the hour and listen to the falls of water. “All 
creation,” he would say in his musings, “is liable to change. 
Mighty states are not exempted. Soon after the Beformar 
tion, a few people came over into this new world for con- 
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science’ sake. Thjb apparently trivial incident may transfer 
•the great seat of empire into America. If we, can remove 
the turbulent Gallics^^tl^ people, aoeording to the exactost 
calculations, will, in anoth^ eentury, become more numer- 
ous than England itself. All Europe will not be able to* 
subdue us. The only way to keep us from setting up for 
ourselves is to disunite tis.”^ ^Sucb were the dreams of John 
Adams,^ while pinched ai|d starved ” as the teacher of a 
“stingy,” New England free school. Within twenty-one 
years, he shall assist in declaring his country’s independ- 
ence ; in less tlpn thirty, this master of the town school^ of 
Worcester, after a career of danger and effort, shall stand 
before the king of Great Britain, the acknowledged envoy 
of the free and Tlnited States of America. 

After the capture of the* “ Alcide ” and the Lys ” by 
Boscawen, it wsf considered what indications should be 
given to the British marine. The mother of George III. 
inveighed most bitterly against not pushing the French 
everywhere ; the parliament would never boar the suffering 
the French to bring home their trade and sailors ; ” she 
wished Hanover in the sea, as the cause of all misfortunes. 
Newcastle suggested trifles, to delay a decision. “ If we 
are convinced it must be war, I,” said Cumberland, “ have 
DO notion of not making the most of the strength and 
opportunity in our, hands.” The Etol of Granville was 
against meddling with trade : “ It is vexing your ^neighbors 
for a little muck.” “ I,” said Newcastle, the prime minis- 
ter, “ think some middle way may be foimd out.” He was 
asked what way. ‘‘ To be sure,” he replied, “ Hawke must 
go out ; but he may be ordered not to attack the enemy, 
unless he thinks it worth while.” He was answered, that 
Hawke was too wise to do any thing at all, which others; 
when done, were to pronounce he ought to be hanged for. 
“ What,” replied the duke, “ if he had orders not to fall 
upon the French, unless they were more in number together 
than ten?”" Ibe Brest squadron, it was replied, is but 
nine. “I mean that,” resumed Newcastle, ‘‘of the mer- 
chant-mcn only.” Thus he proceeded with inconceivable 
absurdity. France and England were stiU at peace ; and 
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their commerce was mutually protected by the sanctity of 
treaties. Of a sudden^ orders were issued tp all British 
vessels of war to take all Frendi voxels, private as well as 
public ; and, 'W’ithout warning, ships from the French colo- 
nies, the, ships carrying from Martinique to Marseilles the 
rich products of plantations tilled by the slaves of Jesuits, 
the fishing-smacks in which the humble Breton mariners 
ventured to Newfoundland, whale-ships returning from 
their adventures, the scanty fortunes with which poor men 
freighted the little barks engaged in the coasting tij^ade, 
were within one month, by violence and by cowardly arti- 
fices, seized by the British marine, and carried into English 
ports, to the value of thirty millions of livres. “ What has 
taken place,” wrote llouille, under the eye of Louis XY,, 
“ is nothing but a system of piracy on a grand scale, un- 
wortliy of a civilized people.” As there had been no dec- 
laration of war, the courts of admiralty cwld not then 
warrant the outrage. The .sum afterwards paid into the 
British exchequer, .as the king’s share of the spoils, was 
about seven hundred thousand j>ounds. Eight thousand 
French seamen were held in captivity. “Never,” said 
Louis XV., “will I forgive the piracies of this inso- 
nation ; ” and, in a letter to George II., he de- 
manded ample reparation for the insult to the flag 
of France by Boscawen, and for the seizures by the English 
men-of-war, committed in defiance of international law, the 
faith of treaties, the usages of civilized nations, and the 
reciprocal duties of kings. The wound thus inflicted on 
France would not heal, and for a whole generation was ready 
to bleed afresh. At the time, the capture of so many thou- 
sand French seamen' was a subject of boast in the British 
parliament ; and the people were’ almost unanimous for war, 
in which success would require the united activity of the 
colonies and allies in Europe. 

The incompetent ministry turned to Russia. “ Seize the 
opportunity,” such was the substance of their instructions 
to their boastful and credulous envoy, “ seize the opportu- 
nity to convince the Rusuans that they will remain only an 
Asiatic power, if they allow the king of Prussia to carry 
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through his plaas. of 

'vras given to effect ii^ee olr^we 

Prussia and oc^trol ¥et at that 
time Frederic naimilfsm liio pu eoii||iicsts. 

In thk ||«Qner ^ tiioaty was e^Mud^> by which 
England^^^ thc'^int lA^^uring the hostility of im, 
the 1 ^^ 1^1^ to Bussiit' at^ 

least ha^tihs^on of dollaia anno^y^ anil contingently two 
and a hah^d^MQhm ci dollars, in order to brianee and paralyze 
the ihiSheQOie of the only oonsidOmbte Protestant monarchy 
on tiie cohti^iieiil^ The English king was so eagerly hent on 
this sfamnefnl ACj^iation, that Bestuche^ the Rnssihn min- 
ister, obtained a gratuity of fifty thousand dollars^ and one 
or two others received pa^nnents in cash and annuities. A 
little hicrease of the money to be psid/* S|tid Bestuchef, 
woup^be cxtlfcmcly agreeable. Fifty thoiosand pounds foi* 
the j^yate pi^ese of the eiiipress would put her and her court 
at his managemtot.” At the same time, an ex- 

travagant treaty for subsidies was framed with Hesse, whose 
elector bargojaed at high rates for the use of his troops for 
the defence of Hanover, or, if needed, of the British do- 
minions. Newcastle was sure of his majority in the house 
of commons ; but William Pitt, though poor, and recently 
married, and holding the lucrative, office of paymaster, de- 
clared his puipbse of opposite the treaty with Russia. 
Newcastle sei^ for Pitt, (ffiEered him kind words from his 
sovereign, inffuence, preferment, confidence. Expressing 
devotion to the king, Pitt was inexorable : he would sup- 
port the Hessian treaty, which was only a waste of money, 
but not a system of treaties dangerous to the liberties of 
Germany and of Europe. Newcastle grew nervous from 
fright, and did not recover courage till, in November, Fox 
conswted to accept the seals and defend the treaties. At 
the great debate, Pitt taunted thfe majority, whicJi was as 
three to one, with corruption and readincMi f*to follow their 
leadc^t^^ and, indirectly attackuag the subjection of the 
throne to aristocratic influence, d^mlared that “ the king 
owes a supreme service his peopjc.’’^ Pitt was dismissed 
from office ; and George Grenville^' with Legge, the chan- 

VOL. III. 10 
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cellor of tilo exobeqaerf* and CSuuclos Townshend, retired 
vritSi Mm. / 

The treaty Bossia was conAmed, when the 

ministry jield^ tb the impulse giren; by Pitli^^ and, after 
subsidizmg Russia to obtain the use of; her against 

Frederio, it negotiated an alliance wlib hbnself 

not to. permit the ehtraaoe of Bijusaian ^'or Imy foreign 
troops into Germany. The British aristoowfey iSWcastle 
sought to unite by a distribution of pensicms^^and’ places. 
This is the moment when Hillsborough Qrst blitzed an 
employment, when the ianuly of Yorke nanmd Soame 
Jenyns for a lord of trade, and when Bedford was propi- 
tiated by the appointment of Richard Rigby to a seat at 
the .same board. The administration proceeded, possessing 
the vote, but not the respect of parliament. 

At the head of the American forces it had placed ^itley, 
a worn-out barrister, who knew nothing of war, yet, in 
December, at a congress of governors at New Torfe, planned 
a campaign for the following year. Quebec was to be 
menaced by way of the Kennebec and the Qiaudib’e; 
Frontcnac and Toronto and Niagara were to be t^ken ; 
and then Fort Duquesne and Detroit and Michilimackinac, 
deprived of their communications, were of coarse to sur- 
render. Sharpe, of Maryland, thought all efforts vain, unless 
parliament should interfere; and this opinion he enforced 
in many letters. His colleagues and the officers of the 
army were equally importunate. “M they expect 
1766. success at home,” wrote Gage, in January, 175G, 
echoing the common opinion of those around him, 
“acts of parliament must be made to tax the provinces, in 
proportion to Avhat each is able to bear ; to make one common 
fund and pursue one uniform plan for America.” “ You,” 
said Sir Charles Hardy, the new governor of New York, to 
the lords of trade, “ you will be much more able to settle it 
for us than we can ourselves.” 

From the Old Dominion, Dinwiddie continued t© urge 
agenex^al land-tax and poll-tax for all the colonies^? “Our 
people,^. said he, ‘^wiU be inflamed, if they hear of my 
making this proposed;” but he reiterated hopelessness 
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of obtaining joint ^ScpM» of the ^oolt;^^ b; appeal to 
’American assemblieeu lugeS of 
charter gov^toments j; ga$^ hev|^;tbe. se(»:etary of 

state, am ifre ii^kUi^^tku^ in a most 

disnnitedAtfd oonditibn till hi^ I3ia|esty takes the 

proprieta# ^dir^^ o^ Imda. Till these 

governnsMm^ arte tmder ^s majesty^ immediate 
all expte^tiona iHll prove nnsuocetesfal. These dominions, 
if prbpetly piratected, will be the western and best empire 
in the w<rtld.” 

With ifaore elaborateness and authcnrity, Shirley, ksg. 
still pleading fm^ a general fuhd,’’ assured the min- 
isters that the several assemblies would not agree among 
themselves upon such a fuijd ; that, consequently, it must 
be doim in England ; and that the only factual way of 
doih^ St there would be by an act of p^liam^t, in which 
ho professed to have great reason to thii^ the people would 
readily acquiesce. The success of any other measure would 
be doubtful 5 and, suggesting a stamp duty ” as well as an 
excise and a poll-tax, he advised, ‘‘for the general satisfac- 
tion of the people in each colony, to leave it to their choice 
to raise the sum assessed upon them according to their own 
discretion;^’ but, in case of failure, ** proper officers” were 
to collect the revenue “ by warrants of distress and impris- 
onment o^ persons.” Shirley was a civilian, versed in Eng- 
lish law, for many years a crown officer in the colonies, and 
now having precedence of all the governors. His opinion 
carried great weight; and it became henceforward a firm 
persuasion among the lords of trade, especially Halifax, 
Soame Jenyns, and IJigby, as well as with all who busied 
themselves with schemes of government for America, that 
the British parliament must take upon itself the establish- 
ment and collection of an American revenue. 

While the officers of the crown were thus conspiring 
against American liberty, the tomahawk was uplifted along 
the ranges of the Alleghanies. Hie governor of Virginia 
pressed upoh Wadungton the rank of colonel and the oom- 
mand of the volunteer emnpaniteS urhieh were to guard 
its fix^ntier, from Cumberland through the whole valley of 
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the Shonaadoah. Difficulties of aU kinds gathered' in his 
path : the humblest captain thAt held a royal commission 
claimed to be h« stoperior ; and, fot , the ptnj^ of a per- 
sontd appeal to ShMey, he made a wintwr’e jou^y to Bos- 
ton. How different was to be his next into town ! 

Shirley, who wished to make kite 
im in an expedition against Fort I>a(|iie8]^, jM^ned his 
claim. When his authority was estahi^ed^ Ms own 
officers still needed traming and instruction, tentSy arms, 
and ammunition. He visited in person the outposts from 
the Potomac to Fort IMnwiddie, on Jackson^ S^er; but 
had not force enough to protect the region. The bw coun- 
tries could not spare their white men, for these must watch 
their negro slaves. From the western valley every settler 
had already been driven ; from the valley of the Shenandoah 
they were beginning to retreat, in droves of hfeies; t&! the 
Blue Ridge became the frontier of Virginia. “The sup- 
plicating tears of the women and moving petitbns of the 
men,” wrote Washington, “ melt me into such deadly sor- 
row, that, for the people’s ease, I could offer myself a will- 
ing sacrifice to the butchering enemy.” 

In Pennsylvania, measures of defence were impeded by 
the proprietaries, who, in concert with the board of trade, 
sought to t^d^e into their own hands the management of the 
revenue from excise; to restrain and regulate the emissions 
of paper money ; to make their own will, rather than good 
behavior, the tenure of office. But the assembly was in- 
flexible in connecting their grants for the public service 
with the preservation of their executive influence and the 
t:ixation of “all estates real and personal, those of the 
proprietaries not excepted.” 

T^ile these passionate disputes were raging, it was rep- 
resented in England that the frontier of the province was 
desolate and defenceless ; that the Shawnees had scaled the 
mountains, and prowled with horrible ferocity along the 
branches dt the Susquehannah and the Delaware ; that, in 
the time of a yearly meeting of Quakers, the bodies a 
German family, murdered and mangled by the sayag^ had 
been brought down to Philadelphia; men h^ even 
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stuTonnded the gi»9te^ which was 

•withheld. ^ • . ”1''- 

But provii^e4al lawA quarters for 

the British flOldim; hi^ eAtshlili^ militia; 

and, wheii thaiHiQpfletAries e^ toi jiay five thousand 

pounds t^ar*i t|e ptihlie defence, bad granted fifty-five 
thou^nd«iw^A who was one rf the ^mmission- 

ers to a^ply the money, yidded to the wish of the governor, 
and to<^ charge nf the norihrwesteni border. Men came 
readily f nder his odmmand ; and he led th^ through dan- 
gerous defiles, to build a fort at Onadenhutten on the 
Lehi^. Ihe Indians had made the village a scene of 
silence and desolation ; the mangled inhabitants lay near 
the ashes of their houses unburied, exposed to birds and 
beasts of prey. With Franklin came every thing that could 
restore Security; and, h^ succeeded in estab l i shi n g the in- 
tended Ime of forts. Becalled to Philadelphia, he. found 
that the voluntary assodiation for defence nnder the militia 
law went on with great success. Almost all the inhabitants, 
who were not Qus^ers, joined together to form companies, 
which themselves elected their officers. The officers of the 
companies chose Franklin colonel of their regiment of 
twelve hundred men, and he accepted the post. 

Here again was a new increase of popular power. In 
the house of commons, Lord Gteoige Sackville charged the 
situation of, affairs in America “ on the defects of the 
constitution of the colonies.” He would have “ one power 
establidied there.” « The militia law of Pen^ylvania,” he 
said, <‘was designed to be ineffectual ; it offer® no compul- 
sion, and, moreover, gave the nomination of officers to the 
people.” The administration heai’kened to a scheme for dis- 
solving the assembly of that province by act of parliament, 
and disfranchising ‘‘ the Quakers for a limited time,” till 
laws for armed defence and for diminishing the power of 
the people could be framed by others. 

After the long councils of indecision, the ministry of 
Newcastle, sh nuTiifig altercations with colonial assemblies, 
gave a military character to the interference of Great 
Britain in American affairs. To New York instructions 
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were sent *^not to {^resf t^e establishment of a perpetual 
revenue for the ptesent,’* The northern colonies, whose 
Gihccesses at Lake Geoi^ had mitigated the dsB{^aoes of the 
previous year, were encouraged by a remunerSiSon ; and, as 
a measure of temporary expediency, not of petuaaneut policy 
or right, as a gratuity to sthnuliit^ exertional and to 
subsidize subjects, one hundred and fifteen thohaand pounds 
were granted to them in proportion to their Of 

this sum, fifty-four thousand pounds fell te\Massaehusetts, 
twenty-six thousand to Connecticut, fifteen thoi^and to 
New York. At the same time, the military afihum of the 
continent were consolidated, with some reference to opinions 
and precedents as old. as the reign of William III* The 
board of trade, first called into existence in 1690, bad hardly 
been constituted, before it was summoned to plan unity in 
the military efforts of the provinces ; and Lc^ke, wMi his 
associates, despaired, on beholding them ‘‘cnanbled into 
little governments, disunited in interests, in an ill posture 
and much worse disposition to afford assistance to each 
other for the future.” The board, in 1697, ‘‘after consider- 
ing with their utmost care,” could only recommend the 
appointment of “ a captain-general of ail the forces and all 
the militia of all the provinces on the continent of North 
America, with power to levy and command them for their 
defence, under such limitations and instructions as to liis 
majesty should seem best ; ” “ to appoint oflicers to train 
the inhabitants ; ” “ from the Quakers to receive in money 
their •=sliare oLassistance ; ” and “to keep the Five Nations 
firm in frienoship.” “ Rewards” were to be given “for all 
.executions done by the Indians on the enemy, and the sc^ps 
they should bring in to be well paid for.” 

In 1721, this plan of a military dictatorship was revived, 
and developed in a most elaborate state paper. All the 
provinces were to be placed “under the government of 
one lord-lieutenant or captain-general,” to be “ constantly 
attended by two or more councillors deputed from each 
plantation,” and to “have a fixed salary independent of 
the pleasure of the inhabitants.” ** By this means, it was 
thought, a general contribution of men or money might 
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be raised i^Km ^ seyeis^ caloiii^ %. proportion to their 
*respectiver aWitiee.” revenue was to 

flow from tmk an fully disclosed. 

At that the as viceroy; 

but he declined the f^Ofrt bdore the artiuagements were com- 
pleted. be ptut^y carried into 

effect. instance of Cumberland and Fox, 

Shirley wat snp^aeded ^ and ordered to return to itsg. 
Engla^ ; and the Farl of Loi:|dotin, a friend of Hali- 
fax, passionttely zealous for the subordination and inferior- 
ity of the e<>loni6s, Waa appointed commander in chief of the 
army throtighout the British continental provinces in Amer- 
ica. His d^nity was enhanced by a commission as governor 
of the central, ancient, and.popalous dominion of Virginia. 
This commission, which was prepared by the chancellor, 
Hardwicke, established a military jiower throughout the 
continent, mdependent of the colonial governors, and supe- 
rior to them. They, in right of their office, might claim to 
be the civil and military representatives of the king ; yet 
tliey could not give the word within their own respective 
provinces, except in the absence of the continental com- 
mander and his representatives ; and this commission, so 
contrary to the spirit of the British constitution, was re- 
newed successively and without change till the period of 
independence. Such were the powers with which Loudoun 
was sent forth to unite America by military rule, to sway its 
magistrates by his authority, and to make its assemblies 
“distinctly and precisely understand” that the king “re- 
quired ” of them “ a general fund, to be issued and applied 
as tlm commander in chief should direct,” and “ provision for 
^I'UUch charges as might arise from furnishing quarters.” 

The administration was confirmed in its purpose of throw- 
ing the burden of furnishing quarters upon the colonies by 
the authority of Murray. His opinion against the statute 
of Pennsylvania, which, in extending the act of parliament 
to punish mutiny, regulated the providing of quarters; drew 
a distinction between Englishmen and Americans. “ The 
law,” said he, “assumes propositions true in the mother 
country, and rightly assorted in the reign of Charles I. and 
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CJbarles II., in times ^f |>eiW5e, and ^hen soldiers were kept 
up without the d! parlidni^t ; but tlie application 

of such positions, M time of wair, in the easte of trbops 
raised for their protection by tibe authority ef parliament, 
— made the first time by an aasmnUy, .luany of whom 
plead what they call conscience joihii^ IJa the mili- 

tary operations to resist the enemy, — ishouM mg# Jbe allowed 
to stand as law.” This act, therefore, was rep^ed by the 
•king in council ; and the rule was esl^blitlied; without Hmi* 
tation, that troops might bo kept up in the colonies and 
quartered on them at pleasure, without the consent of their 
American parliaments. 

Thus, after sixty years of advice from\the board of 
1756. trade, a permanent army was established in America. 

Nothing seemed wanting but an act of parliament for 
an American revenue. The obstinacy of Pennsylvania was 
pleaded as requiring it. On the questions affecting that 
province, the board of trade listened to Charles Yorke on 
the side of prerogative, while Charles Pratt spoke for colo- 
nial liberty ; and, after a long bearing, Halifax, and Soame 
Jenyns, and Richard Rigby, and Talbot joined in advising 
an immediate act of the llritish legislature to overrule the 
charter of the province. But the ministry was rent by fac- 
tions, and their fluctuating tenure of office made it difficult 
to mature novel or daring measures of legislatij)n. There 
existed no central will that could conquer Canada or subvert 
the liberties of America. 

A majority of the treasury board, as well as the board 
of trade, favored American taxation by act of parliament; 
none scrupled as to the power ; but the unfit ” Ly tteltoh^ 
then chancellor of the exchequer, though fixed in liis opin- 
ions, could not mature schemes of finance ; and the British 
statutes, which manifest the settled purpose of raising a 
revenue out of the traffic between ike American continent 
and the West India Islands, show that the execution of 
that purpose was, at that session, and twice afterwards, 
deferred to a qtiieter period. 

Still the parliament, in the session of 1756, extended its 
authority signally over America. There foreign Protestants 
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might be employed aa en^eers officers to enlist a regi- 
* ment of aliens* indeixtcd eerva^aii^^t be accepted, and 
their masters were referred for .^^f^^tsation to the re- 
spective assemblies; and tho naval co^ of England was 
extended to all persons employed in the king’s service on 
the lakes, girest waters, Oir rivers of North America. The 
militia Iww of Pennsylvania was repealed by the king in 
council ; the oommissious of all officers elected under it were 
cancelled; the companies themselves were broken up and 
dispersed. And, while volui^ers were not allowed to or- 
ganize themselves for defehO^ the humble intercession of 
the Quakers with the Delawares, the little covenants rest- 
ing on eonddeiice and ratified by presents, peaceful stipula- 
tions lor the burial of the tomahawk and the security of 
the frontier fireside and the cradle, were censured by Lord 
Halifax as the most daring violation of the royal preroga- 
tive. Each northern province, also, was foi bidden to nego- 
tiate with the Indians ; and their relations were intrustod 
to Sir WUliam J(^8on, with no subordination but to Lou- 
doun. 

Yet all could not prevail. ‘‘ In a few years,” said one, 
who, after a long settlement in New England, had just re- 
turned home, the colonies of America will be independent 
of Britain ; ” and at least one voice ivas raised to advise the 
sending out of Duke William of Cumberland to be their 
sovereign and emancipating them at once, 

William Smith, the semi-republican historian of New 
York, insisted that “ the board of trade did not know the 
state of America ; ” and he urged a law for an American 
union with an American parliament. ‘‘ The defects of the 
first plan,” said he, « will be supplied by experience. The 
British constitution ought to be the model ; and, from our 
knowledge of its faults, the American one may rise with 
more health and soundness in its first contexture than Great 
Britain will ever enjoy.” 
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CHAPTER X, 

THE WHIG ARISTOCRACY CANNOT GOVERN ENGLAND. 

Newcastle’s ADMiNiSTBATioN dONrmuED. 

176611767 - 

War was not declared by England till May, thoa^ her 
navy was all the while despoiling the commerce of IVance. 
On the avowal of hostilities, she forbade neutral vessels to 
cany merchandise belonging to her antagonist. Frederic 
of Prussia had insisted that, ‘‘by the law of nations, the 
goods of an enemy cannot be taken from on board the ships 
of a friend;” that free ships make free goods. Against 
this interpretation of public law, Murray, citing ancient 
usage against the lessons of wiser times, gave the elaborate 
opinion which formed the basis of English policy and ad- 
miralty law, that the effects of an enemy can be seized on 
board the vessel of a friend. This may be proved by au- 
thority, said the illustrious jurist, not knowing that humanity 
appeals from the despotic and cruel precedents of the past 
to the more intelligent and more humane spirit of advancing 
civilization. War is a trial of force, not a system of spo- 
liation, Neutral nations believed in their right “ to carry 
in their vessels, unmolested, the property ” of bellige^ents^ j 
but Britain, to give efficacy to her naval power, “seiai^ 
on the enemy’s property which she found on board neutral 
ships.” With the same view, she arbitrarily iuv:ided the 
sovereignty of Holland, capturing its vessels whose cargoes 
might be useful for her navy. The treaties between Eng- 
land and Holland stipulated expressly that free ships should 
make free goods ; that the neutral should enter safely and 
unmolested all the harbors of the belligerents, unless they 
were blockaded or besieged; that the contraband of war 
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should be strictly, limited to armsi artSllj^, and horses, and 
• should not include materials for 4iip4^niiding. But Great 
Britain, in the exercise of its snperigi!^, strength, prohibited 
the commerce of the Netherlands. in naval stores ; denied 
them the right .to heoome the carriers of French colonial 
products ; and declared all the harbors of France in a state 
of blockade, and all vessels bdnnd to them lawful prizes. 
Such was the rule, of 1756. << To charge England with 
ambition,’’ said Charles Jenkinson, an Oxford scholar, who 
had given up the thought of entering the church, and hoped 
for success in public life, charge England with ambition 
must appear so absurd to all who understand the nature 
of her government, that at the bar of reason it ought to 
be treated rather as calumny than accusation.” The grave 
confidence of bis discourse was by his own countrymen 
deemed conclusive ; but the* maritime assumptions of Eng- 
land were turning against her the sympathies: of the civilized 
world. 

April was almost gone before Abercrombie, who was to 
be next in command to the Earl of Loudoun, with Webb 
and two battalions, sailed from Plymouth for New York. 
Loudoun waited for his transports, that were to carry tents, 
ammunition, artillery, and intrenching tools; and at last, 
near the end of May, sailed without them. The man-of- 
war, which bore one hundred thousand pounds to reimburse 
the colonies for the expenses of 1755, and stimulate their 
activity for 1756, did not sail till the middle of June. The 
cannon for ships on Lake Ontario did not reach America 
till August. We shall have good reason to sing Te Deum, 
at the conclusicm of this campaign,” wrote the lieutenant- 
goVemor of Maryland, ‘‘ if matters me not then in a worse 
situation than they are at present.” 

On the fifteenth of June arrived the forty German officers 
who were to raise recruits for Loudoun’s royal American 
regiment of four thousand. At the same time came Abei- 
crombie. Letters awaited him in praise of Washington. “ Be 
pleased to acquaint Colonel Washington,” so wi’ote Shirley, 
while still first in command of the army in America, to the 
governor of Maryland, ** that the appointment of him to the 
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second command in the proposed expedition upon Ohio 
will give me great satislaction and pleasure ; that I know 
no provincial officer ap<m this continent to whom I would 
so readily give it as to 'himself; that I shall do it, if there 
is nothing in the king’s orders, which I am in contmual 
expectation of, that interferes with it.” “He is a very 
deserving gentleman,” wrote Dinwiddle, “ and has from the 
beginning commanded the forces of this dominion. He is 
much beloved, has gone through many hardships in the 
service, has great merit, and can raise more men here than 
any one.” He therefore urged his promotion in the British 
establishment; but England trusted foreigners rather than 
Americans. 

On the twenty-fifth, Abercrombie reached Albany, intent 
that the regular officers should command the provincials, 
and that the troops should be <|uartered on private houses. 
The next day, Shirley acquainted him with the state of 
Oswego, advising that two battalions should be sent for- 
ward for its protection. The boats were ready, every mag- 
azine along the passage plentifully supplied ; but the general 
could meditate only on triumphs of authority. “ The great, 
the important day for Albany dawned.” On the twenty- 
seventh, “in spite of every subterfuge, the soldiers were 
at last billeted upon the town.” After this, Abercrombie 
loitered at Albany ; ordering a survey of it, that it might 
be ditched and stockaded roimd. 

On the twelfth of July, the brave Bradstreet returned 
from Oswego, having thrown into the fort six months’ pro- 
vision for five thousand men, and a great quantity of stores. 
He brought intelligence that a French army was in motion 
to attack the place ; and Webb, with the forty-fourth 
ment, was ordered to hold himself in readiness to march to 
its defence. But nothing was done. The regiments of New 
England, with the provincials from New York and New 
Jersey, amounted to more than seven thousand men ; with 
the British regular regiments^ to more than ten thousand 
men, besides the garrison at Oswego. In the previous year, 
the road had been opened, the forts erected. But Mm- 
ciombie was still at Albany, when, on the twenty-ninth, the 
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Earl of Loudoun arrived. There, too, “ the viceroy ” wasted 
*time with the rest; doing nothing, having ten or twelve 
thousand men at his disposition ; keeping the provincials 
idle in their camps, victims to disease, vHiich want of em- 
ployment and clos^ quarters generated. 

The French had been more active. While the savages 
made inroads to the borders of Ulster and Orange counties, 
De Lery, leaving Montreal in March with a party of more 
than three hundred men, hastened over ice and snow along 
the foot of mountains ; by roads known to red men alone, 
they penetrated to Fort Bull, at the Oneida portage ; gained 
it after a short struggle and a loss of three men, destroyed 
its stores, and returned with thirty prisoners to Montreal. 
Near Ihe end of May, eight hundred men, led by the in- 
trepid and prudent De Villiers, made their palisaded camp 
under the shelter of a thicket near Ihe mouth of Sandy 
Creek, whence little parties, hovering round the passes of 
Onondaga River, intercepted supplies for Oswego. 

Of the Six Nations, the four lower ones, the Onondagas, 
Oneidas, Oayugas, and Mohawks, sent thirty of their chiefs 
to Montreal to solicit neutrality. ‘‘Our young braves,” 
they were answered, “ seek their foes wherever they are to 
be found ; but, if you do not join the English, they shall 
not harm you ; ” and the envoys of the neutral tribes re- 
turned laden with presents. 

Just then, the field-marshal Marquis de Montcalm arrived 
at Quebec ; a man of a strong and well-stored memory; of a 
quick and highly cultivated mind; of small stature; rapid 
in thought and in conversation ; and of restless mobility. He 
was accompanied by the Chevalier de Levis Leran, and by 
BdUr'lamarqpe, colcmel of infantry. Travelling day and 
night, he hurried to Fort Carillon, at Ticonderoga ; by two 
long inarches on foot, he thade himself familiar with the 
ground, and took measures for imjmoving its defences. He 
next resolved by secrecy and celerity to take Oswego. Col- 
lecting at Montreal three regiments from Quebec, and a 
large body erf CanadianB and Indians, on the fifth of August 
he reviewed h» tikxsfps at Prontenac, and on the evening of 
the same day anchored in Saokett’s Harbor. 
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Fort Oswego, on tiie right of the river, was a large stone 
b uilding snrroutided by a wall flanked with four small has-* 
tions, and Was commanded from adjacent heights. For its 
defence, Shirley had crowned a summit on the opposite 
bank with Fort Ontario. Against this outpost, Montcalm, 
on the twelfth of August, at midnight, opened his trenches. 
The next evening, the garrison, having expended their 
ammunition, spiked their cannon, and retreated to Fort 
Oswego. Immediately he occupied the height, and turned 
such of the guns af were serviceable against the remaining 
fortress. His fire killed Mercer, the commander, and soon 
made a breach in the wall. On the fourteenth, just as he 
was preparing to storm the intrenchments, the British force, 
about sixteen hundred in number, capitulated. Forty-five 
perished : twelve of them in action; the rest by the Indians, 
in attempting to escape through the woods. The prisoners 
of war descended the St. Lawrence ; their colors w^ere sent 
as trophies to decorate the churches of Montreal, Three 
Rivers, and Quebec ; one hundred and twenty cannon, six 
vessels of war, three hundred boats, stores of ammunition 
and provisions, and three chests of money, fell to the con- 
querors. 

Amidst the delight of the Canadians and the savages, the 
missionaries planted a cross bearing the words : ** This is 
the banner of victory ; ” by ics ^e rose a pillar with the 
arms of France, and the inscription : “ Bring lilies with full 
hands.^’ Expressions of triumphant ecstasy broke from 
Montcalm; but, to allay all jealousy of the red men, he 
razed the forts and left Oswego a solitude. 

Webb, who should have relieved the place, went tardily 
to the Oneida portage ; and, after fetHng trees to obs^bruct 
the passage to the Onondaga, fled in terror to Albany. 

Loudoun approved placing obstacles between bfe army 
and the enemy ; for he, also, ^ was extremely anxious about 
an attack” from the French, while “flashed with success.” 
“ If it had been made on the provihcials alone, it would,” 
he complacently asserted, “have been. followed with very 
fatal consequonbes.” ProvincialB had, it was tirue, saved the 
remnant of Braddock’s army ; prCvineials had conquered 
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Acadia ; provincials bad defeated Diedcau ; but Abercroxn- 
' bie and his chief sheltered their own imbeciSty under 
complaints of America. After wasting & few more i 786 . 
weeks in busy inactivity, Loudoun, whose forces could 
have penetrated to'tlie heart of Canada, left the French to 
construct a fort at Tieonderoga, and dismissed the provincials 
to their homes, the regulars to winter^uarters* Of the latter, 
a thousand were sent to New York, where free quarters for 
the officers were demanded of the city. The demand was 
resisted by the mayor, as contrary to the laws of England 
and the liberties of America. “Free quarters are every- 
where usual,” answered the commander in chief; "I assert 
it on my honor, which is the highest evidence you can 
require.” The citizens pleaded in reply their privileges as 
Englishmen, by the commra law, by the petition of right, 
and by acts of parliament. Furious at the remonstrance, 
the ‘‘ viceroy,” with an oath, answered the mayor : “ If you 
do not billet my officers upon free quarters this day. I’ll order 
here all the troops in North America under my command, 
and billet them myself upon the city.” So the magistrates 
got up a subscription for the winter support of officers who 
had done nothing for the country but burden its resources. 
In Philadelphia, Xioudoun utter^ the same menace; and 
the storm was averted only by an adjustment. The fron- 
tier had been left open to the French ; this quartering troops 
in the principal towns at the expense of the inhabitants, bjr 
Ihe illegal authority of a military chief, was the great result 
of Ae campaign. \ 

Yet native courage flashed up in every part of the colo- 
nies. The false Ddawares, thirsting for victims and secret 
as the nightie from their vill^ at Kittaning, within forty- 
five miles of Port Duquesne, stained all the border of Penn- 
sylvania with murder and scalping. To destroy them, three 
hundred Pennsylvanians crossed the Alleghanies, conducted 
by John Armstrong, of Cumberland county, famed as inher- 
iting the Courage of the "Scottish covenanters. 

In the B^t fdfiowing the seventh of Septemb^, the 
avenging party, ha^vis^ matted on that day thirty miles 
through the unbroken forests, were guided to the Indian 
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village of Kittaning, by the beating of a dram and the 
whooping of waarriors at their festival ; and they lay quiet « 
and hush till the moon was fairly set. They heard a young 
fellow whistling near them, as a signal to a squaw after his 
dance was over ; and in a field of maize, on the margin of the 
river, they saw the fires near which the Indians, with 
1760 . no dreams of dai^r, took their rest. At daybresik, 
three companies which lagged in the rear were brouglit 
over the last precipice ; and at the same moment the attack 
began on the Delawares who had slept abroad, and on the 
houses which lay discovered under the light of morning. Ja- 
cobs raised the war-whoop, crying : “ The white men are come ; 
we shall have scalps enough.’’ The squaws and children 
fled to the woods ; the warriors fought with desperate brav- 
ery and skill as marksmen. “We are men,” they shouted ; 
“we will not be made prisoners.” The town being set 
on fire, some of them sang their death-song in the flames. 
Their store of powder, which was enou^ for a long war, 
scattered destruction as it exploded. Jacobs and others, 
attempting flight, were shot and scalped; the town was 
burnt to ashes, never to be rebuilt by savages. But the 
Americans lost sixteen men ; and Armstrong was among 
the wounded. Hugh Mercer, capt.*iin of the company which 
suffered most, was hit by a musket-ball in the arm, and wdth 
five others separated from the main body ; but, guided by 
the stars and rivulets, they found their way back. Phila- 
dSphia voted honors to Armstrong and his gallant band ; 
Pennsylvania has given his name to the county that incUkdcB 
the battle^eld. 

At the south, adventurers formed a settlement beyond 
the Alatamaha, on the banks of the Santilla and the Island 
of Cumberland ; established their own rules of govern- 
ment; and held the country as far as the Bt. Mary’s, in 
defiance of South Carolina and of the Spaniards at St, Au- 
gustine. 

At the same time, two hundredm^i three fifths of whoih 
were provincials, under the command of Demer^, 

were engaged m completing the new Emrt Loudoun^ .near 
the junction of the Tellseo and the Tennessee. It had 
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twelve great guns, which had been brou^t from Charleston 
.over the mountains. The Cherokees wer0 i^iiich divided in 
sentiment. Use all means you think proper,” wrote Lyt- 
telton, “to induce. our Indians to take up the hatchet; 
promise a reword to every man who shall bring in the scalp 
of a Frenchman or of a iVenoh Indian.” 

In December, the Six I^ations sent a hundred and eighty 
delegates to meet the Nipisings, the Algonkins^ the Pot- 
tawatomies, and the Ottawas, at Montreal. All promised 
at least neutrality ; the young braves wished to join the 
French, and they trod the English medals under fooL^ 

In England, the cabinet, though commanding a subservient 
majority, was crumbling in pieces from its real weakness, 
and the weariness of the people of England at the unmixed 
government of the aristociucy. The great commoner, a 
poor and now a private man, “ prepared to take the reins out 
of such hands ; ” and the influence of popular opinion came 
in aid of his just ambition. To this ond, he connected 
liimself with the family of the successor. In June, 

1756, Prince George, being eighteen, became of age ; it 56 . 

and Newcastle, with the concurrepce of the king, 
would have separated his establishment from that of his 
motlier. They both were opposed to the separation ; and 
Pitt exerted His infliuence against it with a zeal and activity 
to which they were most sensible. 

The Earl of Bute had been one of the lords of the bed- 
chamber to the late Prince of Wales, who used to call hihi 
“ $. fine, showy man, such as would make an excellent am- 
bassador in a court whpre< there was no business.’? «He was 
ambitious, yet his personal timidity loved to lean on a nat- 
ure fimer than his own. Though his learning was small, 
he was willikig to be thought a man who could quote 
Horace, and find pleasure in Yirgil and Columella. He had 
an air of the greatest importance, and in look and manner 
assumed an extraordinary appearance of wisdom. Unac- 
quainted with business and unemployed in public ofiioe, yet 
as a consistent and obsequious royidist, he retained the con- 
fidence of the pnnOess dowager, and was the. instructor of 
the future sove^^&jgn of England in the theory of tlie British 
VOL. in. * 11 
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constitution. On the organization of his household, Prince 
Geoi^ desired to have him about his person. 

The request of the prince, which Pitt advocated, was 
resisted by Newcastle and by Hardwicke. To embroil the 
royal fiunily, the latter did not hesitate to assail the reputa- 
tion of the mother of the heir-^apparent by tales of malicious 
scandal, which party spirit delighted to poipetuato. 
1756. * But, in the first public act of Prince George, he dis- 
played the firmness of his character. Heedless of the 
prime minister and the chancellor, the young man of eighteen,^ 
with many professions of duty to the king, expressed “ his 
•desires, nay, his fixed resolutions,” to have ** the free choice 
of his servants.” Having wantoned with the resentment of 
the successor and his mother, Newcastle became terrified 
and yielded. The king gave liis consent reluctantly. While 
Pitt formed intimate relations with the favorite of Leicester 
house, Charles Townshend, who had recently married the 
cousin of Bute, thought even more meanly of him than of 
Newcastle. 

Restless at sharing the disgrace of an administration 
which met everywhere with defeat except in the* venal house 
of commons, Fox declared ‘‘his situation impracticable,” 
and he left the cabinet. At the same time, Murray, refus- 
ing to servo longer as attorney-general, would be lord chief 
justice with a peerage, or rotiiH) to private life. The place 
had been vacant a term and a circuit; Newcastle dared not 
refuse or make more delay ; and the influence of Bute and 
Leicester house prevailed to bring 3Iurray as Lord Mans- 
field upon the bench. There was no one in tihe liouse who, 
even with a sure majority, dared attempt to cope with Pitt. 
Newcastle sought to negotiate with him. “A plain man,” 
he answered, “ unpractised in the policy of a court, most 
never pre.sume to bo the associate of so experienced a min- 
ister.” “Write to him yourself,” said Newcastle to Hard- 
wickc; “don’t boggle at it; you see the king wishes it; 
Lady Yarmouth advises it;” and Hardwicke saw him. But 
Pitt, after a three hours’ interview, gave him a totally nega- 
tive answer, mdess there should be a change both of “the 
Duke of Newcastle and his measa]*es.” Notreastle next in** 
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sisted, with the king, that there wa6 nothii^ alleged against 
*him but conducting the war according toitbe king’s own 
desire ; so that he himself was about to become a vic^ to 
his loyalty. But Pitt, who had never before wait^ upon 
Lady Yanhouth, counterworked the duke by making a long 
visit to the king’s mistress. The duke attempt^ to enlist 
Egremont, ofEered power to XSranville, and at last, having 
still an undoubted majority in the house of' commons, the 
leader of the whig aristocracy was compelled to recognise 
the power of opinion in England as greater than his own, 
and most reluctantly resigned. The exclusive whig party, 
which had ruled since the accession of the house of Hano* 
ver, had yet never possessed the affections of the people of 
England, and no longer e^oyed its confidence. 

In December, William Pitt, the man of the people, i756. 
the sincere lover of liberty, having on his side the Eng- 
lish nation, of which he was the noblest type, was commis- 
sioned to form a ministry. He found the Earl of Bute 

transcendingly obliging ; ” and, from the young hcir to the 
throne, “expressions” were repeated “so decisiye of de- 
termined purposes ” of favor, “ in the present or any future 
day,” that “ his own lively imagination could not have sug- 
gested a wish beyond them.” For tjie chief of the treasury 
board, he selected the Duke of DOTonshirc, with Legge as 
chancellor. Temple presided over the admiralty, ^orge 
Grenville was made treasurer of the navy. To CSiarles 
Townsend was offered a useless place, neither ministerial 
nor active ; and his resentment at the disdainful slight was 
not suppressed, till his elder brother and Bute interceded in 
“ the name of the Prince of Wales.” 

But tile tiransition in England from the rule of the aris- 
tocracy to a greater degree of popular power could not as 
yet take plUce.^ If there was an end of the old aristo- 
cratic rule, it was not clear what should come in its stead. 
The condition of the new minister was seen to be precari- 
ous. On entering office, Hit’s health was so infirm that he 
took thu oath at his own house, though the record beam 
date at Si. James’s. The house of coihmons, which he was 
to lead, had* beeu chosen under the direction of Newcastle, 
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whom he superseded. His subordinates even ventured to 
be refractory.^ Hie court, too, was his enemy. George II.,* 
spiritless and tmdisceming, liked subjection to genius still 
less than to aristocracy. On the other hand, Prince George, 
in March, sent assurances to Pitt of ^Vthe firm support and 
countenance ” of the heir to the throne. “ Go on, my dear 
Pitt,” said Bute; “make every bad subject your declared 
enemy, every honest man your real friend. How much we 
think alike! I, for my part, am unalterably your most 
affectionate friend.” But even that influence was unavail- 
ing. Jn the conduct of the war, the Duke of Cumberland 
exercised the chief control ; in the house of commons, the 
friends of Newcastle were powerful; in the council, the 
king encouraged opposition. 

America was become the ^eat object of European 
1757. attention ; Pitt, disregarding the churlish cavils of the 
lords of trade, pursued towards the colonies the gen- 
erous policy which afterwards called forth all their strength. 
He respected their liberties, and relied on theh* willing 
co-operation. Halifax was planning taxation by parliament, 
in which he was aided, among others, by Calvert, the secre- 
tary of Maryland, residing in England, In January, 1757, 
the British press defended the scheme, which had been 
“ often mentioned in private, to introduce a stamp duty on 
vellum and paper, and to lower the duty upon foreign rum, 
sugar, and molasses imported into the colonies.” A revenue 
of more than sixty thousand pounds sterling annually was 
confidently promised from this source. The project of an 
American stamp act was pressed upon Pitt himself. “With 
the enemy at their backs, with English bayonets at their 
breast, in the day of their digress, perhaps the Americans,” 
thought he, “would submit to the imposition.” But the 
heroic statesman scorned “to take an unjust and ungenerous 
advantage” of them. He looked to the mountains of Scot- 
land for defenders of America; and two battalions, each of 
a thousand Highlanders, were raised for the service^ 

Still he was thwarted in his jwlicy at every st^; The 
Duke of Cumberland was unwilling to take the eOlbmand 
in Genhany, without a change in the cabinet. Temple was 
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therefore disniissed ; and^As Pitt did not resign, the king, 
’in the first week in April, discarded hhw, end bis chancel- 
lor of the ex«he<}aer. En^and’ was is a state of anarchy, 
to which the (MHidoct of a£Esm in Ainerioa aptly corre- 
sponded. ' . . 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE WHIG ABISTOGRAOT OjLETKOT COXQUEB CANADA. 

ANABCHT m THB ADMIKTSTBATION. 

1757. 

The rangers at Port William Henry defy the winter. 
The forests, pathless with snows; the frozen lake; the 
wilderness, which has no shelter against cold and storms ; 
the perilous ambush, where defeat may be followed by the 
scalping-knife, or tortures, or captiyity among the farthest 
tribes,— all cannot chill their daring. On skates they 
glide over the lakes ; on snow-shoes they penetrate 
1757. the woods. In January, 1757, the gallant Stark, 
with seventy-four rangers, goes down Lake George, 
and turns the strong post of Carillon. A French party of 
ten or eleven sledges is driving merrily from Ticonderoga 
to Crown Point. Stark sallies forth to attack them ; three 
are taken, with twice as many horses, and seven prisoners. 
But, before he can reach the water’s edge, he is intercepted 
by a party of two hundred and fifty French and Indians. 
Sheltered by trees and a rising ground, he renews and sus- 
tains the unequal fight till evening. In the night, the sur- 
vivors retreat ; a sleigh, sent over the lake, brings home the 
wounded. Fourteen rangers had fallen, six were missing. 
Those who remained alive were applauded, and Stark re- 
ceived promotion. 

The French are still more adventurous. A detachment 
of fifteen hundred men, part regulars and part Canadians, 
are to follow the younger VaudreuU in a winter’s expedi- 
tion against Fort William Henry. They must travel sixty 
leagues ; the snow-shoes on their feet, their provisions on 
sledge drawn by dogs ; their couch at night, a bearskin ; 
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thus they go oyor Champlam^ over Lake George. On St. 
Patrick’s night, a man in front tries the Strength of the ice 
with an axe ; the ioMipum ring, as th^ party ^vances over 
the crystal highway, with scaUug laa^eri^ to surprise the 
English fort. But garrison was on the watch ; and the 
enemy could only bum the English batteaux and sloops, 
the storehouses, and the huts of the rai^rs within the 
pickets. 

For the campaign of 1757, the northern colonies, still 
oH.geT to extend English Hinits, at a congress of 
governors in Boston, in January, agreed to raise four ^ it®. 
thousand men. The governors of North Carolina, 
Viiginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, meeting at Phila- 
delphia, settled the quotas for their governments, but only 
ns t^c groundwork for coidpulsoiy measures. 

Of Pennsylvania, the people had never been numbered; 
yet, with the counties on Delaware, were believed to be not 
less than two hundred thousand, of whom thirty thousand 
were able to bear arms. It had no militia established by 
law ; but forts and garrisons protected the frontier, at the 
annual cost to the province of seventy thousand pounds 
currency. To the grant in the former year of sixty thou- 
sand pounds, the assembly, had added a supplement, appro- 
priating one hundred thousand more, taxing the property 
of the proprietaries in its frir proportion; but it would 
contribute nothing to a general fund. The salary of the 
governor was either not paid at all, or not till the close of 
the year. When any oflSce was created, the names of those 
who were to execute it were inserted in the bill, with a 
clause reserving to the assembly the right of nomination in 
case of deatli. Sheriffs, coroners, and dl persons connected 
with the treasury, were thus named by the people annually, 
and were responsible only to their constituents. The as- 
sembly could not, be prorogued of dissolved, mkI adjourned 
itself at iits own pleasure. It aG^umed almost all executive 
power, and scarce a bill came up without an attempt to 
encroach on the little residue. “In the Jerseys and in 
PennBylvania,^’ wrote* Loudoun, thinking to influence the 
mind of Pitt, “the majority of the assembly is composed of 
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Qa^kers ; whilst that is the oase^ ihef wiU always oppose 
etery measure, ht govmiment, wd support that independ** 
: euce which i$ deejwrooted everywhere in this country. If 
some method is not found out of laying on a tax for the 
support of a war in America by a British act of parliament, 
YOU will continue to have no assistance from them in money,^ 
and will have very little in men,, if they, are wanted.” It 
is most worthy of remark, that at this very time the people 
of Pennsylvania looked to parliament for relief from the 
selfish mle of their proprietaries ; and in February, 
1757. 1757, Benjamin Franklin was chosen agent “to rep- 

resent in England the unhappy situation of the prov- 
ince, that all occasion of dispute hereafter might be removed 
by an act of the British legislature.” 

Massachusetts had already given the example of an appeal 
to the house of commons in favor of popular power against 
prerogative; and^its complaint had, in 1733, been rebuked 
“.as a high insult, tending to shake off the dependency of 
the colony upon the kingdom.” Jamaica had just been 
renewing the attempt; and, while Franklin was at new 
York to take passage, and there was no ministry in England 
to restrain the tendencies of the lords of trade, the house 
of commons adopted the memorable resolve, that “the 
claim of right in a colonial assembly to raise and apply pub- 
lic money, by its own act alone, is derogatory to the crown 
and to the rights of the people of Great Britain ; ” and thia 
resolve was authoritatively communicated to every Ameri- 
can assembly, “ The people of Pennsylvania,” said Thomas 
Penn, “ will soon be convinced by the house of commons, 
as well as by the ministers, that they have not a right to 
the powers of government they claim.” “ Your American 
assemblies,” said Granville, president of the privy council,, 
to Franklin, soon after his arrival, “slight the king’s instruo 
tious. They are drawn up by grave men, learned in the 
laws and constitution of the realm ; they are brought into 
council, thoroughly weighed, well considered, and amended, 
if necessaiy, by the wisdom of that body; and, when' re- 
ceived by the govembrs, they are the laws of the land; for 
the king is the legislator of the coloni€||.” This doctrine 
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fell on Franklin as n^^ insd Was never effaced from Ms 
' memory. In its preee^g seseSon^:^|»tti^nieiit had laid 
grievous restrictions oet the ei^rtn^ 

British colonies. The act produced la renoionstralioe from 
their agents. Ahieia.^/^ answered Granville^ ^^nanst not do 
any thing to interfere with Great Britain in Hie European 
markets.’’ we plant and reap, and ihust ndt^ ship,” ro- 
toited Franklin, “ your lordship should apply to parliment 
for transports to bring us all back again;” 

In America, the summer passed as might have 1707. 
been expected from detachments udder command- « 
ers whom a child might outwit or terrify with a popgun.” 
To Bouquet was assigned the watch on the frontiers of 
Carolina; Stanwix, with about two thousand men, had 
charge of the west ; while Webb was left, with nearly six 
thousand men, to defend the avenue of Lake George; and, 
on the twentieth day of June, the Earl of Loudoun^ having 
first incensed all America by a, useless embargo, and having 
at New York, at one sweej), impressed four Imndredmen, 
weighed anchor for Halifax. Four British regiments, two 
battalions of royal Americans, and five companies of rangers, 
accompanied him. His sailing,’^ said the Canadians, is a 
hint for ns to project something on this frontier.” Loudoun 
reached Halifax on the last day of June, and found detach- 
ments from England alrea<ly there ; and on the ninth of 
July the entire armament was assembled. 

At that time, Newcastle was ‘‘ i*eading Loudoun’s letters 
with attention and satisfaction,” and praising his “great 
diligence and ability.” “My lord,” said he, “mentions an 
act of parliament to be passed here; I don’t well under- 
stand what he means by it.”* Prince George, not surmis- 
ing defeat, was tlioughtful for the orthodoxy of America. 
A class of bold inquirers, Shaftesbury, Collins, Toland, 
Bolingbroke, Hume, had attacked the scholastic philoso- 
phy ^d fhe dogmas of the middle ages, had insinuated 
a rlft tffil of the plenary inspiration of the Bible and of the 
cre<iihiUty of ibiracles, and had applied the principle^ of 
skeptical analysis to supernatural religion and the institu- 
tions and interestp connected with the established church. 
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They were free-thinkers, deriag to question any thing ; they 
were deists, accepting^ only the reli^on of nature and rea- 
son. In Europe, where radical abuses in canon law intro- 
duced imarchy and skeptidsm into the heart of faith, these 
writers assisted to hasten a revolution in the publio mind; 
they pointed the epigrams of Voltaire, and founded a school 
of theology in Germany, while in England one half the 
cultivated class received their opinions. Fearing their in- 
fluence in the New World, the young heir to the throne 
sent over a hundred pounds’ worth of answers to deistical 
writers. The gift was hardly noticed; for, in America, 
free inquiry, which dwelt with the people, far from being 
of a destructive tendency, was conducting them towards 
firm institutions; and religious faith was not a historical 
tradition, encumbered with the abuses of centuries, but a 
living principle and an inward experience. 

Loudoun found himself in Halifax at the head of an 
admirable array of ten thousand men, with a fleet of sixteen 
ships of the line, besides frigates. There he landed, levelled 
the uneven ground for a parade, planted a vegetable garden 
as a precaution against the scurvy, exercised the men in 
mock battles and sieges and stormings of fortresses, 
1757 . and, when August came, and the spirit of the army 
was broken, and Hay, a major-general, expressed con- 
tempt BO loudly as to be arrested; the troops were embarked, 
as if for Louisburg. But, ere the ships sailed, the recon- 
noitring vessels came with news tiiat the French at Cape 
Breton had one ship more than the English ; and the plan 
of the campaign was changed. Part of the soldiers landed 
again at Halifax ; and the Earl of Loudoun, leaving his gar- 
den to weeds and his place of arms to briers, sailed for New 
York. He had been Jbut two days out, when he was met by 
an express, with such tidings as were to have been expected. 

Bow peacefully rest the waters of Lake George between 
their rampart of highlands ! In their pellucid depths, the 
clifiEs and the hilh and the trees trace their image ; and the 
beautiful region speaks to the heart, teaching affection for 
nature. As yet not a hamlet rose on its margin ; not a 
straggler bad thatpbed a log hut in its neighborhood ; only 
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at its head, near^the centre of a wider opeviog ^tween its 
•mountains, Fort William Henry iteod on its bank, almost 
on a level with lake% Ziofty Jh^Ss orei^ung and coish 
manded the wild scenes but heayy artilleiy had not as yet 
accompanied war-partierinto the wilderness. 

Some of the Six Nations preserved th€^ neutrality, but 
the Oneidas danced the war«dance ^^th Yauc^euiL **We 
will try the hatchet of onr father on the English, to see if 
it cuts welV^ said the Senecas of Niagara; and when John- 
son complained of depredations on his cattle, “ You begin 
crying quite early,” they answered ; *‘you will soon^see 
other things.” 

“The English have built a fort on the lands of 1737. 
Onontio,” ^oke Vaudreuil, governor of New France, 
to a congress at Montreal of the v^arriors of three-and-thirty 
nations, who had come together, some from the rivers of 
Maine :ind Acadia, some from the wilderness of Lake Huron 
and Lake Superior. “ I am ordered,” he continued, “ to de- 
stroy it. Go, witness what I shall do, that, when you return 
to your mats, you may recount what you have seen.” They 
took his belt of wampum, and answered : “ Father, we are 
come to do your ivill.” Day after day, at Montreal,. Mont- 
calm sung the war-song with the several tribes. They 
rallied at Fort St. John, on the Sorel, their missionaries 
with them; and hymns were chanted in almost as many 
dialects as there were nations. On the si]tth day, as they 
di^emed the battlements of Ticonderoga, the fleet arranged 
itsdf in order; and two hundred canoes, filled with braves, 
each nation with its own pennons, swept over the water to 
the landing-place. The martial airs of France, and shouts 
iu the many tongues of the red men, resounded among the 
rooks and forests ax^d mountains. The mass, too, was sol- 
emnly said ; and to the Abenaki convei-ts, seated reverently, 
in decorous sUence, on the groimd, the priest urged the duty 
of honoring Christianity by their example, in the presence 
of so many infidel bravQS^ 

It Ivas a season of scarcity in Canada. None had been 
left unmolested to plough and plant ; the miserable inhabi- 
tants had no bread. But small stores were collected for 
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the aimy. Hiey must conquer speedily or disband. On 
mch an expedition,^ .smd Montcalm^ bis officers, ablanket < 
and a bearskin are the iraiiior’s coucb. Bo like me, with 
(ffieerfui good-will. The soldier^s allowanoe is enough 
for us.” 

During the short period of preparation, Harin brought 
back his two hundred men from the skirts of Fort Edward. 

He did not amuse himself with making prisoners, said 
Montcalm, on seeing but one captiye; and thb red men 
yelled for joy as they counted in the canoes two-and-forty 
scalps of Englishmen. 

The Ottawas watched in ambuscades all the twenty- 
1767. third of July, and all the following night, for the 
American boatmen. At daybreak of the twenty- 
fourth, Palmer was seen on the lake in command of two- 
and-twenty barges. The Indians rushed on his party sud- 
denly, terrified them by their yells, and, after killing many, 
took one hundred and sixty prisoners. ‘‘ To-morrow or next 
day,” said the captives, “ General Webb will be at the fort 
with fresh troops.” ‘‘No matter,” said Montcalm ; “ in less 
than twelve days I will have a good story to tell about 
them.” The timid Webb went, it is true, to Fort William 
Henry, but took care to leave it with a large escort, just 
in season to escape from its siege. 

It is the custom of the red man, after success, to avoid 
the further chances of war and hurry home. “ To remain 
now,” said the Ottawas, "would be to tempt’ the Master of 
life.” But Montcalm, after the boats and canoes had, with- 
out oxen or horses, by main strength, been bonte up to 
Lake George, held on the plain above the portage one gen- 
eral council of union. Tribes from the banks of Michigan 
and Superior to the borders of Acadia were present, seated 
on the ground according to their rank ; and, in the name 
of Louis XY., Montcalm produced the mighty belt of six 
thousand shells, which, being solemnly accepted, bound all 
by the holiest ties to remain together till the end of the 
expedition. The belt was given to tho Iroquois, as^the 
most numerous; but they courteously transferred ^) to 
the upper natiom^ who came, though strangers, to the^ aid. 
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In the scarcity of boats, tho Ito^iiois iigteed to. guide De 
* Levi, vdth twenty-five hundiiid men, by land, through the 
rugged country whidi they oi^ed th^ own. 

The Christian savages employed their short leisure at 
the confessional ; ^ha tribes from above, restlessly weary, 
dreamed dreams, consulted the great medicine men, 
and, hanging up the complete equipment of «a ‘war- im, 

chief as an o^Pering to their Manitou, embarked on 
the last day of July. 

The next day, two hours after noon, Montcalm followed 
with the main body of the anny, in two hundred and fifty 
boats. The Indians, whom he overtook, preceded him in 
their decorated canoes. Rain fell in torrents; yet they 
rowed nearly all the night, till they came in sight of the 
three triangular fires that, from a mountain ridge, pointed 
to the encampment of De Levi. There, in Ganousky, or, 
as some call it, North-west Bay, they held a council of war; 
and then, with the artillery, they moved slowly to a hay, of 
which the point could not be turned without exposure to 
the enemy. An hour before xnidnight, a couple of English 
boats were descried on the lake, when some of the upper 
Indians paddled two canoes to attack them, and with such 
celerity that one of the boats was seized and overpowered. 
Two prisoners being reserved, the rest were massacred. 
The Indians lost one warrior, a great chieftain of the nation 
of the Nipisings. 

On the morning of the second day of August, the savages 
dashed openly upon the water, and, forming across the lake 
a chain of their bark canoes, they made the bay resound 
with their war-cry. "The English were taken almost by 
surprise, ^beir tents still covered the plains. Montcalm 
disembarked without interruption, about a mile and a half 
below the fort, and advanced in three columns. The 
Indians hurried to . burn the barrack of the English, to 
chase their cattle and horses, to scalp their stragglers. 
Durihg the day they occupied, with Canadians under La 
Come, the road leading to the Hudson, and cut off the 
communication. At the north was the encampment of De 
Levi, with regulars and Canadians; while Montcalm, with 
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the taEiain body of tbe armyir occupied the skirt of the wood, 
on the west side of the Iske. His force consisted of six 
thousand French and Canadians^ and about seventeen hun- 
drjed Indians. Fort William Henry was defended by the 
brave Lieutenant-colonel Motiro, with less than five hun- 
dred men ; while seventeen hundred men lay intrenched on 
the eminence 4^0 the south-east, now marked by the ruins of 
Fort George. 

Meantime, the braves of the Nipisings, faithful to the 
rites of their fathers, celebrated the funeral of their de- 
parted warrior. The lifeless frame, dressed as became a 
war-chief, glittered with belts, and ear-rings, and brilliant 
vermilion ; a ribbon, fiery red, supported a gorget on his 
breast ; the tomahawk was in his girdle, the pipe at his lips, 
the lance in his hand, at his side the well-filled bowl; and 
thus he sat upright on the green turf. The speech for the 
dead was pronounced ; the dances and chants followed ; 
human voices mingled with the sound of drums and tink- 
ling bells. Thus seated and arrayed, he was consigned to 
the grave. 

On the fourth of. August, the French summoned 
Monro to surrender ; but he sent an. answer of defi- 
ance. Montcalm hastened his works; the troops dragged 
the artillery over rocks and through the forests, and with 
alacrity brought fascines and gabions. Soon the first bat- 
tery, of nine cannon and two mortars, was finished ; and, 
amidst the loud screams of the savages, it began to play, 
with a thousand echoes from the mountains, ix two days 
more, a second was estahlished, and, by means of the zigzags, 
the Indians could stand within gun-shot of the foitress. 
Just then arrived letters from France, eonferriitg on Mont- 
calm the red ribbon, with rank as knight commander of the 
order of St. Louis. “ We are glad,” said the red men, **of 
the favor done you by the great Onontio; b^it we neither 
love you nor esteem you the more for it ; we love the m^n, 
and not what hangs on his outside.” Webb, at Fort Ed- 
ward, had an army of four thousand, and might have soin- 
moned the militia from all the near villages to the rescue, 
tie sent nothing hut a letter, with an exaggerated acootmt of 
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the French force, and adTioe to capitulate. Montcalm inter- 
cepted the letter, and immediatdy forwarded it to Monro. 
Yet not till the eve of the feativid dE St. Lawrence, 
when half hie guns were hurst and his ammimitioif 1757. 
was almost exhausted, did the dauntless veteran hang 
out a flag of truce. 

To make the capitulation inviolably binding 'on the In* 
diuns, Montcalm summoned their, war-chiefs to council. 
Tlie English were to depart under an escort with the hon- 
ors of war, on a pledge not to serve against the French for 
eighteen months; they^were to abandon all but their •pri- 
vate effects ; every Canadian or French Indian captive was 
to be liberated. The Indians applauded; the capitulation 
was signed. Late on the ninth, the French entered the 
fort, and the English retired to their intrenched camp. 

Montcslm had kept from the savages all intoxicating 
drinks; but they obtained them of the English, and all 
night long were wild with dances and songs and reveliy. 
The Abenakis of Acadia inflamed other tribes, by recalling 
the sorrows they had suffered from English perfidy ^d 
power. At daybreak, they gathered round the intrench- 
meuts, and, as the terrified English soldiers filed off, began 
to plunder them, and incited one another to use the toma- 
hawk. Twenty, perhaps even thirty, persons were massa- 
cred, while very many were made prisoners. Officers and 
soldiers, stripped of every thing, fled to the woods, to the 
fort, to the tents of the French. To arrest the disorder, De 
Levi plunged into the tumult, daring death a thousand 
times. French officers received wounds in rescuing the 
captives, and stood at their tents as sentries over those they 
had recovered. “ Kill me,” cried Montcalm, using prayers 
and menaces and promises ; , but spare the English, who 
are under my protection ; ” and he urged the troops to 
defend themselves. The march to Port Edward was a 
flight ; not ihore than six hundred reached there in a body. 
From the French camp, Montcalm collected together 'more 
than four hundred, who were dismissed with a great escort ; 
and he sent De Vaudreuil to riUDsom those whom the In- 
dians had carried away. 
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.After the Burrender of Fort WUlkm Henry, the savages 
retired. Twelve hundred men were employed to demolish 
the fort, and nearly a thousimd to lade the y^Bt stores that 
had been given up. As Jfontcalm ^thdrew, he 
1757 . praised his happy fortune, that his victory was, on 
his own side, almost bloodless, his loss in l^led and 
wounded being but fifty-three. The Canadian peasants re- 
turned to gather their harvests, and the lake resumed its 
solitude. Nothing told that civilized man had reposed 
upon its margin, but the charred rafters of ruins ; and here 
and there, on the side-hill, a crumfix among tlm pines to 
mark a grave. 

Pusillanimity pervaded the English camp. Webb at 
Fort Edward, with six thousand men, was expecting to be 
attacked every minute. He sient off his Own baggage, and 
wished to retreat to the highlands on the Hudson. F(»r 
God’s sake,” wrote the officer in command at Albany, to 
the governor of Massachusetts, exert yourselves to save 
a province ; New York itself may fall ; save a country ; pre- 
vent the downfall of the British government.” Po's^mall 
ordered the inhabitants west of Connecticut River to de- 
stroy their wheel-carriages and drive iu their cattle. Lou- 
doun proposed to encamp on Long Island, for the defence 
of the continent. Every day it was rumored : “ My Lord 
Loudoun goes soon to Albany : ” and still each day found 
him at New York. “ We have a great number of troops,” 
said even royalists; “but the inhabitants on the frontier 
will not be one jot the safer for them.” 

The English had been driven from the basin of the Ohio } 
Montcalm had destroyed every vestige of their power within 
that of the St. Lawrence ; and the claim of France to the 
v^eys of the Mississippi and the St. Lawrence seemed es- 
tablished by possession. France had her posts on each side 
of the lakes, and at Detroit, at Mackinaw, at Kaskaskia, and 
at New Orleans. Of the North American continent, the 
French claimed, and seemed to possess, twenty parts in 
twenty-five, leaving four only to Spain, and but one to 
Brita^ In Europe, Russm had been evoked to be the arbi- 
ter of Germany ; Minorca was lost ; for Hanover, Cumber- 
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land had aoced^ to a shameful ta'oaty of neutrality. Thus 
*did the govemmont of the En^ish aristocracy paralyze the 
immense energies of the British empire. 

And yet ^sentence had heen passed upon feudal mozip 
archy, whose day' of -judgment the enthusiast Swedenborg 
had foretold. TLe Englitii aristocracy, being defeated, 
summoned to their aid not, indeed, the power of the peo- 
ple, but at least the favor of the people. The first English 
minister named by parliamentary i^fiuence was Shaftes- 
bury ; the first named by popular influence was the elder 
William Pitt. A private man; in middle life, with no-for- 
tune, with no party, with no strong family connections, 
having few yotes under his sway in the house of commons, 
and perhaps not one in t^o house of lords ; a feeble vale- 
tudinarian, shunning pleasure and society, haughty and 
retired, and half his time disabled by the agonies of hered- 
itary gout, — was now the hope of the English world. As- 
suming power, he roused the states of Protestantism to 
wage a w^ar for mastery against the despotic monarchy and 
the institutions of the middle ages, and to secure to human- 
ity its futurity of freedom. Protestantism is not humanity ; 
its name implies a party struggling to throw on burdens of 
the past, and ceasing to be a renovating principle when its 
protest shall have succeeded. It was now for the last time, 
aa a political element, summoned to appear upon the theatre 
of the nations, to control their alliances, and to perfect its 
triumph by leaving no occasion for its reappearance in 
arms. Its final victorious struggle was the forerunner of 
a new civilization ; its last war was first in the scries of the 
wars of revolution that founded for the world of mankind 
the power of the people. 
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CHAPTEE XU. 

THE NEW PROTESTANT POWERS AGAINST THE CATHOLIC 
POWERS OP THE MIDDLE AGE. WILLIAM PITT’s MINIS- 
TRY. 

1757. 

“ The orator is vastly well provided for,” thought Bed- 
ford, in 1746, on the appointment of William Pitt to a sub- 
ordinate office of no political influence. I assure your grace 
of my warmest gratitude,” wrote Pitt himself, in I750i, to 
Newcastle, who falsely pretended to have spoken favorably 
of him to the king; and now, in defiance of Bedford and 
Newcastle, and the antipathy of the king, he is become the 
foremost man in England, received into the ministry as its 
“guide,” because he alone was the choice of the people, 
and by his greatness of soul and commanding eloquence 
could restore the state. 

On his dismissal in April, no man had the hardihood 
to accept his place. A storm of indignation burst from 
the nation. To Pitt, and to Legge who had also opposed 
the llussian treaty, London, with many other cities, voted 
its freedom; unexampled discontent pervaded the coun- 
try. Newcastle, whoso pusillanimity exceeded his vanity, 
dared not attempt forming a ministry ; and, by declining to 
do so, renewed hi^ confession that the government of Great 
Britain could no longer be administered by a party which 
had for its principle to fight up alike against the king and 
against the people. The inebriate Granville would have 
infused his jovial intrepidity into the junto of Fox ; but 
Fox was desponding. Bedford had his scheme, which he 
employed Bigby to establish ; and, when it proved imprac- 
ticable, indulged hhnself in anger, and withdrew to Woburn 
Abbey. In the midst of war, the country was left to an- 
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archy, • “ We are undone,” said Chesterfield : at home, by 
our increasing expanses; abroad, by ill-luck and incapacitjr ” 
The elector of H^sse-Cassel, the Duke of Brunswick, dcs- 
titnte of the common honesty of hirelings, invited bids from 
the enemies of their lavish employer ; the king of Prussia, 
Britain's dnly ally, seemed Overwhelmed, Hanover reduced, 
and the French were masters in America. So dark an 
hour England had not known during the century. 

But the mind of I^tt always inclined to hope. I am 
sure,” said he to the Duke of Devonshire, “I can 
save this country, and nobody else can.” For eleven • 1757. 
weeks England was without a ministry, so long was 
the agony, so desperate the resistance, so reluctant the sur- 
render. At last, the king aQd the aristocracy were compelled 
to accept the man whom the nation trusted and loved. Made 
wise by experience, and relying on his own vigor of will for 
a controlling influence, he formed a ministry from inaiiy 
factions. Again Lord Anson, Hardwicke’s son-in-law, took 
the highest seat at the board of the admiralty. Fox, who 
had children, and bad wasted his fortune, accepted the place 
of paymaster, which the war made enormously lucrative. 
Newcastle had promised Halifabc a new office as third secre- 
tary of state for the colonies. I did not speak about it,” was 

the dukcj’s apology to him ; “ Pitt looked so much out of 
humor, I dared not.” The disappointed man railed with- 
out measure at the knavery and cowardice of Newcastle;* 
but Pitt rcconcUed him by leaving him his old post in the 
board of trade, with all its patronage, adding the dignity 
of a cabinet councillor. Henley, afterwards Lord North- 
ingtoh, became lord chancellor, opening the way for Sir 
Charles Pratt to be made attomey^neral ; and George 
Grenville, though *svith rankling hatred of his brother-in- 
law for not bestowing on him the still more luerAtive place 
of /paymaster, took the treasuryship of the navy. The 
illustrious statesman himself, the ablest his oountiy 'had 
seen since Cromwell, bemg resolved on making England the 
greatest nation in the world, and himself its greatest min- 
ister, took the seals of the southern department^ with the 
conduct of the war in all parts of the globe ; leaving to 
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Newcastle the first seat at the treasury board, with the 
disposition of bishoprics, petty offices, and contracts, and 
the management of all the classes of Tonality*’^ At that 
day, the good-will of the people was, in England, the most 
uncertain tenure of office ; for they had no strength in par- 
liament ; their favorite held power at the sufferance of the 
aiistocracy. “I borrow,” said Pitt, *‘the Duke of New- 
castle's majority to carry on the public business/’ 

The new ministry kissed hands early in July, 1767. 
1757. “ Sire,” said the secretary, give me your confidence, 

and I will deserve it.” ** Deserve my confidence,” 
replied the king, ^‘and you shall have it;” and kept his 
word. All England applauded the great commoner’s eleva- 
tion. . John Wilkes, then just elected member of parliament, 
promised “ steady support to the ablest minister, as well as 
the first character, of the age.” Bearing a message from 
Leicester house, Thank Grod,” wrote Bute, “ I see you in 
office. If even the wreck of this crown can be preserved 
to Qur amiable young prince, it is to your abilities he must 
owe it.” 

But Pitt knew himself called to the ministry neither by 
the king, nor by the parliament of the aristocracy, nor by 
Leicester house, hut by the voice of the people ; ” and the 
affairs of the empire were now directed by a man who had 
demanded for his countrymen an uucorrupted representar 
tion, a prevailing influence in designating ministers, and “ a 
supreme service ” from the king. Assuming power, he bent 
all factions to his authoritative wull, and made a venal age 
unanimous.” The energy of his mind was* the spring of 
his eloquence. His presence was inspiration; he himself 
was greater than his speeches. Others have uttered thoughts 
of beauty and passion, of patriotism and courage : none by 
words accomplished deeds like liim. His voice resounded 
throughout the world; impelling the servants of the British 
state to achievements of glory on the St. Lawrehee and 
along the Ganges. Animated by his genius, a corpora- 
tion for trade did what Rome had not Areamed of ; and 
a British met<^ant’s clerk achieved conquests as rapidly as 
other men make journeys, resting his foot in permanent 
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triumph where Alexander oi^Macedon had faltered. Buling 
* with unbounded authority the znillione of free minds whose 
native tongue was his own^ with but one considerable 
ally on the European continent, with no resources In 1757. 
America but from' the good-will of the colonies, he led 
forth the England tdiich had planted popular freedom along 
the western shore of the Atlantic, the England which was 
still the model of liberty, to encounter the despotisms of 
Catholic Europe, and defend ^^the common cause against 
what he called ^the most powerful and malignant confed- 
eracy that ever threatened the independence of mankind.” 

The contest raged in both hemispheres. The American 
question was: Shall the continued colonization of llTorth 
America be made under tl^e auspices of English Protestant- 
ism and popular liberty, or of the legitimacy of Prance, in 
its connection with Roman Catholic Christianity? The ques- 
tion of the European continent was: Shall a Protestant 
revolutionary kingdom, like Prussia, be permitted to grow 
strong within its heart ? Considered in its unity, as inter- 
esting mai^nd, the question was ; Shall the Reformation, 
developed to the fulness of free inquiry, succeed in its pro- 
test against the middle age ? 

The war that closed in 1748 had been a mere scramble 
for advantages, and was sterile of results ; the present con- 
flict, which was to prove a seven years’ war, was an encounter 
of reform against the unreformed ; and all the predilections 
or personal antipathies of sovereigns and ministers could 
not prevent the alliances, collisions, and results necessary to 
make it so. George II., who was also sovereign of Hano- 
ver, in September, 1755, contracted with Russia for the 
defence of that electorate ; but Russia, which was neither 
Catholic nor Protestant, tolerant in religion, though favor- 
ing absolutism in government, passed alternately from one 
camp to the other. England, the most liberal Protestant 
kingdom, had cherished intimate relations wi^ Austria, 
the most legitimate Catholic power ; and, to strengthen the 
connection, had scattered bribes, with open hands, to May- 
ence, Cologne, Bavaria, the count palatine, to elect Joseph 
II. king of the Romans. Yet Austria was separating itself 
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from its old ally, and forming a confederacy of the Catholic 
powers ; while Geoige II, was driven to lean on his nephew, 
Frederic, whom he disliked. 

A deep, but perhaps unconscious, conviction of 
1757. approaching decrepitude' bound tc^ther the legiti- 
mate Catholic sovereigns. In all Europe, there was 
a striving after refetrm. Men were grown weary of the 
supei-stitions of the middle age ; of idlers and beggars, shel- 
tering themselves in sanctuaries; of hopes of present im- 
provement suppressed by the terrors of hell and purgatory ; 
the countless monks and priests, whose vows of celibacy 
tempted to licentiousness. The lovers and upholders of the 
past desired a union among the governments that rested 
upon mediseval traditions. For years had it been whispered 
that the house of Austria should unite itself firmly with the 
house of Bourbon ; and now the Empress Maria Tlieresa, 
herself a hereditary queenj a wife and a mother, religious 
even to bigotry, courted by a gift the Marchioness de 
Pompadour, once the Frenci king’s mistress, now his pro- 
curess, who, under the guidance of Jesuits, gladly took up 
the office of mediating the alliance. Eaunitz, the minister, 
who concealed political sagacity and an inflexible will under 
the semblance of luxurious ease, w^on favor as Austria’s 
ambassador at the court of Versailles, by his affectations and 
bis prodigal expense. And in May, 1756, that is, in the two 
hundred and eightieth year of the jealous strife between the 
houses of Hapsburg and of Capet, France and Austria put 
aside their ancient rivalry, and, as exclusive Catholics, joined 
to support the Europe of the middle age, with its legitimate 
despotisms, its aristocracies, and its church, to the ruin of the 
kingdom of Prussia and the dismemberment of Germany. 

Among the rulers of the European continent, Frederic, 
with but four millions of subjects, stood fortiii dlone, ‘‘the 
unshaken bulw'ark of Protestantism apd freedom of thought.” 
His kingdom itself was the offspring of the Reformation, in 
its origin revolutionary and Protestant* His father — whose 
palace life ^as conducted with the economy and simplipity 
of the German middle class; at whqse. evening entertain- 
ments, a wtmden chair, a pipe, and a mug of beer were 
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placed for e8oht>f the guests that assembled to discuss poli- 
tics with their prince ; harsh as a parent, severe as a master, 
despotic as a sovereign — received vdth painfully scrupulous 
piety every artide of the reformed creed. His son, who 
inherited an aoCatRulated. treasure and the best army in 
Europe, publicly declared his opinion that, ^^jpolitically con- 
sidered, Protestantism was the most desirable religion;” 
that his royal electoral house, without one example of 
apostasy, bad professed it for centuries.” As the contest 
advanced, Olement XIII. commemorated an Austrian vic- 
tory over Prussia by the present of a consecrated epp and 
sword ; while, in the ^weekly concerts for prayer in New 
England, petitions went up for the Prussian hero ‘^who had 
drawn his sword in the cause of religiouB liberty, of the 
Protestant interest, and the liberties of Europe/” ‘♦His 
victories,” ,said Mayhew, of Boston, « are pur own.” 

The Beformation was an expression of the right of the 
human intellect to freedom. The same principle was emotive 
in Prance, where philosophy panted for liberty; where Mas- 
sillon had hinted that kings are chosen for the welfare of 
the people, and Voltaire had marshalled the men of letters 
against priestcraft. Monarchy itself was losing its sanctity. 
The Bourbons had risen to the throne through the frank 
and generous Henry IV., who, in the sports of childhood, 
played barefoot and bareheaded with the peasant boys on 
the mountains of B4am. The cradle of Louis XV. was 
rocked in the pestilent atmosphere of the regency; his 
tutor, ^hen from the palace-windows he pointed out the 
multitudes, had said to the royal child: ^^Sire, this people 
is youra and, as he grewt)ld in profligate i^ensuality, he 
joined the mechanism of superstition with the maxims of 
absolutism, mitigating bis dread of hell by tlie belief that 
6eaven is indulgent to the licenriousness ol kings who 
maintain the churchy by the sword. In France,* therefore, 
there was no alliance ^tween the government and liberal 
opinion; and that opinion migrated from Versailles to the 
court of Prussia. The renovating intelligence of France 
4eclaa:<pd against Lotra XV. and fajs system; and, awaiting 
n. better summons for its perfect i^nnpathy, saw in Fredijario 
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the present hero of light and reason*. Thus the subtle and 
pervading influence of the inquh^ive mind of France was 
arrayed with England, Prussia, and America, that is, with 
Protestantism, philosophic freedom, and the nisscent dmo* 
cracy, in their struggle with the conspiracy of European 
prejudice and legitimacy, of priestcraft and despotism* 

Tl^e centre of that conspiracy was the empress of Aus- 
tria with the apostate ^cleotof of Saxony, who was king 
of Poland. Aware of the forming combination, Frederic 
resolved to attack his enemies Ix^fore they were prepared ; 
and in August, 1756, he invaded Saxony, took Dresden, 
blockaded the elector’s army at Pirna, gained a victory 
over the imperial forces that, were advancing for its relief, 
and closed the campaign in the middle of October, by com- 
pelling it to capitulate. In the following winter, the alli- 
ances against him were completed ; and not Saxony only, 
and Austria, with Hungary, but the German empire, half 
the German states; Bussia, not from motives of pnblic 
policy, but from a woman’s caprice; Sweden, subservient 
to the Catholic powers through the degrading ascendency 
of its nobility ; France, as the ally of Austria. — more than 
half the continent, — took up arms against Frederic, who 
had no allies in the south or cast or noitb, and in the west 
none but Hanover, with Hesse-Cassel and Brunswick. And, 
as for Spain, not even the ofEer from Pitt of the conditional 
restitution of Gibraltar, and the evacuation of all English 
establishments on the Mosquito Shore and in the Bay of 
Honduras, nor any consideration whatever, could move the 
Catholic monarch “ to draw the sword in favor of heretics.” 

As spring opened, Frederic hastened to meet the Austriaaoi 
army in Bohemia. They retired, under the command of 
Cliarlcs of Lorraine, abandoning well^stored mag^ 
zincs; and in May, 1757, fpr the preservation 
Prague, risked a battle under its wtdls. After tenrihle 
carnage, the victory remained with Frederic, who at once 
framed the most colossal design that ever entered the mmd of 
a soldier: to. execute against Austria a series of measures 
like thoas against Saxony at Pima, to besiege Prague and 
compel the apmy of CSiarles of Lorraine to surrender* But 
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the cautious Datm, a man of high bii&, esteemed by the 
* empress queen and beloved by the CatholiG Church, pressed 
slowly forward to raise the ^ge. Leaving a part of his amy 
before Prague, Frederic went forth witii#te rest to attack 
the Austrian oommander ; and, on the eighteenth of 
June, attempted to. storm his intren<diments on the 
heights of Colint His brave battalions were repelled 
with disastrous loss, and left him almost unattended. Will 

you carry the battery alone?’’ demanded one of his lieu- 
tenants; on which the hero rode calmly towards the left 
wing and ordered a retreat. ^ 

The refined but feeble August William, prince of Prussia, 
had remained at Prague. ^^All men are children of one 
father:” thus Frederic had once reproved his pride of 
birth ; “ qll are members* of one family, and, for all your 
pride, are of equal birth and of the same blood. Would 
you stand above them? Then excel them in humanity, 
gentleness, and virtue.” At heart opposed to the cause 
of mankind, the prince had, from the first, urged his brother 
to avoid the war ; and, at this time, when drops of bitter- 
ness were falling thickly into the hero’s cup, he broke out 
into pusillanimous complaints, advising a shameful peace by 
concession to Austria. But Frederic’s power was now first 
to appear : as victory fell away from him, he stood alone 
before his fellow-men, in unconquerable greatness. 

Raising the siege of Prague, he conducted the retreat of 
one division of his army into Saxony, without loss; the 
o^her the prince of Prussia led, in a manner contrary to the 
rules of War and to common sense, and more disastro^ than 
the loss of a pitdied battle. Frederic censured the derelic- 
tion harshly ; in that day of disaster, he would not tolerate 
a failure of duty, even in the heir to the throne. 

The increi^g dangers became terrible. I am re- 

solved,^’ wrote fVe^rio, in July, to save my coun- July, 
try or perish.” Colin became the war-cry of French 
and Russians, of Swedes and imperialists ; Russians invaded 
his. dommions on the east; Swedes from the north threat- 
ened Pomerania and Berlin ; a vast army of the French was 
conoentrating itself at Erfurt for therecoveiy of Saxony; 
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while Austria, recruited by Bavaria and WtLrtemberg, was 
conquering Silesia. The Fnissians will win no more * 
victories,” wrote the queen of Poland. Death at this 
moment took from Frederic his mother, whom he loved 
most tenderly. A few friends remained faithful to him, 
cheering him by their correspondence. “ Oh that Heaven 
had heaped all ills on me alone ! ” said his affectionate sister ; 

I would have borne them with firmness.” To the king 
of England he confessed his difficulties, and that he had 
nearly all Europe in arms against him. 1 can furnish you 
no help,” answered George II., and sought neutrality for 
Hanover. 

i 7 (^. In August, having vainly attempted to engage the 
enemy in Silesia in a pitched battle, Frederic repaired 
to the west, to encounter the united army of the iii^perialists 
and French. “ I can leave you no large garrison,” was his 
message to Fink at Dresden ; but of good cheer ; to 
keep the city will do you vast honor.” On his way, 
Sflpt. he learns that the Austrians have won a victory over 
Winterfeld and Bevem, his generals in Silesia ; that 
Winterfeld had fallen; that Bevem had retreated to the 
lake near Breslau, and was opposed by the Austrians at 
Lissa. On the eighth of September, the day.after the great 
disaster in Silesia, the Duke of Cumberland, having been 
defeated and compelled to retire, signed for bis &xmy and 
for Hanover a convention of neutrality* Voltaire advised 
Frederic to imitate Cumberland. “ If every string breaks,” 
wrote Frederic to Ferdinand of Brunswick, ‘‘ throw yourself 
into Mi^deburg. Situated as we are, we must persuade 
ourselves that one of us is worth four others.” Morning 
dawned on new miseries ; night came without a respite to 
his cares. He spoke serenely of the path to etern^ rest, 
and his own resolve to live and die free. 0 my.beloyj^d 
people,” he exclaimed, <‘my wishes live but for ; to you 
belongs every drop of my blood, and from my h^dft.I would 
gladly give my Iffe for my country,” And, rq)roying the 
meanness of spirit of Voltaire, *‘I am a man,” he 
Oct. wrote, in October, in the moment of intensest djang<^ ; 
^^bom, therefore, to suffer; to the rigor of destiuy I 
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oppose my own oonstanoy ; menaced with diipwreok, I will 
* breast the tempest, and think and lire anddk as a sovereign.’’ 
In a ^eek, Bfsrlin was in the bands of his demies. 

When, on the foipth of November, after various 
dhanges of, position). the king of Prussia, with, but 
twentyH>ne thousand six hundred men, resumed Ms encamp- 
ment on the heights of Bossbach, the Prince de Bohan 
Soubise, who commanded the French and imperial army 
of more than sixty-four thousand, was sure of compelling 
him to Bin?render. On the morning of the fifth, the com- 
bined forces marched in* flank to cut off his retreat, f'rom 
the battlements of the old castle of Bossbach, Frederic 
gazed on their movement; at a glance, penetrated their 
design ; and, obeying the flush of his exulting mind, he on 
the instant made his dispositions for an attack. Forward ! 

ho cried, at half-past two ; at three, not a Prussian remained 
in the village. He seemed to retreat towards Merseburg; 
but, concealed by the high land of Reicheitswerben, the 
chivalrons Seidlitz, with the Prussian cavalry, having turned 
the right of the enemy, planted his cannon on an eminence. 
Through the low ground beneath him, they were marching 
in columns, in eager haste, their cavalry in front and at a 
distance from their infantry. A moment’s delay, an inch of 
gi'ound gained, and they would have come into line. But 
Seidlitz and his cavalry on their right, weight battalions of 
infantry on their left, with orders precise and exactly exe- 
cuted, bore down impetuously on the cumbrous columns, 
and routed them before they could form, and even before 
the larger part of the Prussian infantry could ^e a shot. 
That victory at Bossbach gave to Prussia the consciousness 
of being agnation. 

^ To his minister Frederic sent word of this beginning of 
success; but far ^^more was necessary.’! He had but ob- 
trined freed^ to seek new dangers; and, hastening to 
reiUeve ^bhweidnitz, he wrote to a friend : « This, for me, 
hm b<^n a year of horror; to save the state, I dare the 
impossible.” But already Schweidnitz had surrendered. 
On the twenty-second of November, Prince Bevem was 
surprised and taken prisoner, with a loss of eight thousand 
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men. ■ His successor in the comm^d retreated to Glogaa. 
On the twenty-fourth, Breslau was basely given up, and* 
nearly all its garrison entered the Austrian service* Silesia 
seemed restored to Maria Theresa* Does hope expire,” 
said Frederic, “ the strong man must stand ^tinguisbed.” 
1757. Not till the second day o£ December did the dro<^ 
ing army from Glogau join the king. Every power 
was exerted to revive their confidence* By degrees, they 
catch something of his cheerful resoluteness; they share 
the spirit and the. daring of the victors of Bossbach ; they 
bum to efface their own ignominy. Yet the Austrian army 
of sixty thousand men, under Charles of Lorraine and 
Marshal Daun, veteran troops and more than double in 
number to the Prussians, were advancing, as if to crush 
them and end the war. “ The Marquis of Brandenburg,” 
Said Voltaire, ^<will lose his hereditary states, as well as 
those which he has won by conquest.” 

Assembling his principal officers beneath a beech-tree, 
between Neumarkt and Leuthen, Frederic addressed them 
with a gush of eloquence: ‘‘While I was resti-aining the 
French and imperialists, Charles of Lorraine has succeeded 
in conquering Schweidnitz, repulsing Prince Severn, master- 
ing Breslau. A part of Silesia, my capital, my stores of 
war, are lost ; my disasters would be extreme, had I not a 
boundless trust in your courage, fiimness, and love of coun- 
try- There is not one of you but has distinguished himself 
by some great and honorable deed. The moment for courage 
has come. . Listen then : I am resolved, against all rides of 
the art of war, to attack the nearly threefold stronger army 
of Charles of Lorraine, wherever I may find it. There is 
no question of the number of the enemy, nor of the strength 
of their position; we must beat them, or all of us find oiir^ 
graves before their batteries. Thus I think, thlis I mean.i|q 
act; announce my decision to all the officers of my army; 
prepare the privates for the scenes which are at ^hand; 1 ^ 
them know 1 demand unqualified obedience. They 
Prussians ; they will not show themselves unworihy of tho 
name. Does any one of you fear to share all dangers with 
me, he can this day retire; I never will repro£^ him.” 
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Then, as the enthusiasm kindled around him, he continued, 
* with a serene snnle: I know that not one of you will leave 
me. I rely on your true aid, and am assured of victory. If 
I fall, the country must reward you. Go, tell your regi- 
ments what you hav« heard from me.’’ And he added: 
“The regiment of cavalry which shall not instantly, at the 
order, charge, shall be dismounted and sent into garrisons ; 
the battalion of ixifantry that shall but falter shall lose its 
colors and its swords* Now farewell, friends ; soon we shall 
have vanquished, or we shall see each other no more.” 

On the morning of December fifth, at h^f-f>ast ^ iisr. 
four, the army was in motion, the king in front, the 
troops to warlike strains^ singing, — 

Grant, Lord, that^we may do with might 
That which our hands shall find to do ! 

“With men like these,” said Frederic, “Grod will give me 
the victory.” 

The Austrians were animated by no common kindling 
impulse. The Prussians, on that day, moved as one being, 
endowed with intelligence, and swayed by one will. Never 
had daring so combined with prudence, as in the arrange- 
ments of Frederic. His eye seized every advantage of 
place, and his manoeuvres were inspired by the state of his 
force and the character of the ground. The hills and the 
valleys, the copses and the fallow land, the mists of morn- 
ing and the clear light of noon, came to meet his disposi- 
tions, so that nature seemed instinct with the resolve to 
conspire with his genius. Never had orders been so exe- 
cuted as his on that day ; and never did military genius, in 
its necessity, so summon invention to its rescue from despair. 
His line w«U9 formed to make an acute angle with that of the 
Austrians ; as he moved forwards, his left wing was kept 
disengaged ; his right came in contact with the enemy’s left, 
outwinged and attacked it in front and fiank ; the bodies 
wMch Lorraine sent to its support were defeated success 
sively, before they could form, and were rolled back in 
confused masses. Lorraine was compelled to change his 
front for the defence of Leuthen; the victorious Prussian 
army advanced to continue the attack, now employing its 
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left wing abo. Lent^en was carried by storm, and the Aus- 
trians were driven to retreat, losing more than six thousand ' 
in killed and wounded, more than twenty-one thousand in 
' prisoners. The battle, which began at half-past one, 
17 B 7 . was finished at five. It was the master-piece of 
motion and decision, of moral firmness and warlike 
genius ; the greatest military deedi thus far, of the century. 
That victory confirmed existence to the country where Kant 
and Lessing were carrying free inquiry to the sources of 
human knowledge. The soldiers knew how the rescue of 
their nation hung on that battle ; and, as a grenadier on the 
field of carnage began to sing, 'thanks be to God,” the 
whole army, in the darkness of eycuing, standing amidst 
thousands of the dead, uplifted the hymn of praise. 

Daun fled into Bohemia, leaving in Breslau a garrison of 
twenty thousand men. Frederic astonished Europe by gain- 
ing possession of that city, reducing Schweidnitz, and re- 
covering all Silesia. The Russian army, which, under 
Apraxin, had won a victory on the north-east, was arrested 
in its movements by intrigues at home. Prussia was saved. 
In this terrible campaign, two hundred and sixty thousand 
men stood against seven hundred thousand, and had not 
been conquered. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

OOXQITBST OF THE VALLEY OF THE WEST. WILLIAIC WTT’s 
MINISTBT CONTmUED. 

1767 - 1768 . * 

The Protestant nations compared Frederic to Gustavas 
Adolphus, as the defender of the Reformation and 
of freedom. With a vigor oSE hope like his own, Pitt, 1757. 
who always supported the Prussian' king with fidelity 
and zeal, and eight days before the battle of Rossbach had 
authorized him to place Ferdinand of Brunswick at the head 
of the English anny on the continent, planned the conquest 
of the colonies of France. Consulted through the under- 
secretaries, Franklin gave advice on the conduct of the 
American war, criticised the measures proposed by others, 
and enforced the conquest of Canada. 

In the house of commons. Lord George Sackvillc made 
the apology of Loudoun. ‘‘Nothing is done, nothing at- 
tempted,” said Pitt, with vehement asperity. “We have 
lost all the waters ; we haye not a boat on the lakes. Every 
door is open to France.” Loudoun was recalled, and added 
one more to the ^military oflScers who advised the magis- 
terial exercise of British authority, and voted in parliament 
to sustain if by fire and sword. 

Rejecting the coercive policy of his predecessors, Pitt 
lifted the ](|few England colonies and New York and-It'ew 
Jer^y, each Without limit, to raise as many men as possible, 
believing them “ well able to furnish at least twenty thou- 
sand,” for the expedition against Montreal and Quebec; 
while Pennsylvania and the southern colonies were to aid 
ill conquering the west. He assumed that England should 
provide arms, ammunition, and tents; he “expected and 
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I»9«i3red” nol^iiig of the colonists but “the levying, oloth- 
ingi and pay of the men and for these expenses ho prom- 
ised that the king should strongly recommend to parliament 
to grant a proper compensation,” Moreover, in De- 
1757. comber, 1757, he obtained the king’s order that every 
provincial officer of no highcj^ rank than colonel should 
have equal command with the British, according to the date 
of their respective commissions. 

Pitt was a friend to liberty everywhere, and sought new 
guarantees for freedom in England, During the height of 
his power, a bill was carried through the house of commons, 
extending the provisions for awarding the writ of habeas 
corpus to all cases of (commitment ; and, when the law lords 
obtained its rejection by the peers, he was but the more 
confirmed in his maxim, that “ the lawyers are not to be 
regarded in questions of liberty.” 

His genius and his respect for the rights of the colo- 
nies, the prospect of conquering Canada and the west, and 
unbounded anticipations of future greatness, roused their 
utmost activity. In some of them, especially in Now Eng- 
land, their contributions exceeded a just estimate of their 
ability. The thrifty people of Massachusetts disliked a 
funded debt, and avoided it by taxation. In addition to 
the sums expected from England, their tax in one year of 
the war was, on personal estate, liiirteen shillings and four- 
pence on the pound of income, and on two hundred pounds 
income from real estate was seventy-two pounds, besides 
various excises and a poll-tax of nineteen shillings on every 
male over sixteen. Once, in 1759, a colonial stamp-tax was 
imposed by their legislature. Connecticut cheerfully boro 
as heavy burdens. 

The unhappy Canadians, who had not enjoyed repose 
enough to cultivate their lands, were cut off from regu$Hir 
intercourse with France by the maritime superiority of 
England. “ I shudder,” said Montcalm, in February, 1768, 
“when I think of provisions. The famine is verygreat.'^ 
“ For all our success,” thus he appealed to the minister, 
“ Slew FScance needs peace, or sooner or later it must fall ; 
sudb are the numbers of the English, such the difficulty of 
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our receiving supplies.” The' Caxutdian li^^srties itsb, 
were on the alert ; in March, aJbodjRiof Xt^qwis JUid 
other Indians wayMd a detachment of ^oitt two h^dred 
rangers in the forests near Fort Carillon, as the French called 
Ticonderoga, and'hroi^ht back one hundred and forty-six 
scalps, with three pris^^rs. But what availed such small 
successes? In the genem dearth, the soldiers could receive 
but a haS pound of bnSad daily ; the inhabitants of Quebec, 
but two ounces daily. The whole country was almost bare 
of vegetables, poultry, sheep, and cattle. In the want of 
bread and beef and other necessaries, twelve or fifteen 
hundred horses were distributed for food. Artisans and 
day-laborers became too weak for toil. 

On the recall of Loudoun, Henry Seymour Conway de- 
sired to be employed in America, but was refused by the 
king. Lord George Sackville was invited to take the com- 
mand, but declined. Three several expeditions were set in 
motion. Jeffrey Amherst, ^vith James Wolfe, was to join 
the fleet under Boscawen, for the siege of Louisburg ; the 
conquest of the Ohio valley was intrusted to Forbes ; and, 
against Ticonderoga and Crown Point, Abercrombie, a 
friend of Bute, was commander in chief, though Pitt se- 
lected the young Lord Howe to be the soul of the enter- 
prise. 

None of the ofiicers gained favor like Lord Howe and 
Wolfe. To high rank and great connections the former 
.':.dded a capacity to discern merit, judgment to employ it, 
and readiness to adapt himself to the hai'dships of forest 
warfare. Wolfe, then thirty-one years old, had been eigh- 
teen years in the army ; was at Dettingen and Fontenoy, 
and won laurels at Laffeldt. Merit made him at two-and- 
twenty a lieutenant-colonel. He was at once authoritative 
aisd humane ; severe, yet indefatigably kind ; modest, but 
ambitious and conscious of ability. The brave soldier duti- 
My loved and obeyed his widowed mother; and he as- 
pired to happiness in domestic life, even while he kindled at 
the prospect of glory, as “ gunpowder at fire.” 

’ On the twenty-eighih day of May, Amherst, after a most 
unusually long passage, reached Halifax. The fleet had 

VOL. III. . 18 
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twenty-two fihips of the line and fifteen frigates ; the army, 
at least ten thousand effeotiire men. Isaac Barre, who had" 
lingered a suhaltern eleven years till Wolfe rescued him 
from hopeless obscurity, served in the expedition as a major 
of brigade, 

For six days after the British forces, on their way from 
Halifax to Louisburg, had entered Chapeau Rouge Bay, the 
surf, under a high wind, made the rugged shore inaccessible, 
and gave the French time to strengthen and extend their 
lines. The sea still dashed heavily when, before day- 
1768 . break, on the eighth of June, the troops, under cover 
of a random fire from the frigates, attempted disem- 
barking. Wolfe, the third brigadier, who led the first divi- 
sion, would not allow a gun to be fired, cheered the rowers, 
and, on coming to shoal water, jumped into the sea ; and, in 
spite of the surf which broke several boats and upset more, 
in spite of the well-directed fire of the French, in spite of 
their breastwork and rampart of felled trees whose inter- 
woven branches made a wall of green, the English reached 
the land, took the batteries, drove in the French, and on 
the same day invested Louisburg. At that landing, none 
was more gallant than Richard Montgomery, just one-and- 
twenty, Irish by birth, an officer in Wolfe’s brigade. His 
commander honored him with well-deserved praise and pro- 
motion to a lieutenancy. 

On the morning of the twelfth, an hour before dawn, 
Wolfe, with light infantry and Highlanders, took by surprise 
the light-house battery on the north-east side of the entrance 
to the harbor ; the smaller works were successively carried. 
On the twenty-third, the English battery began to play on 
that of the French, on the island near the centre of the 
mouth of the harbor. Science, suflieient force, union among 
the oflicers, heroism pervading mariners and soldiers, 
ried forward the siege, during which Barre by his conduct 
secured the approbation of Amherst and the friendship of 
Wolfe. Of the French ships in the port, three were bunied 
on the twenty-first of July; in the night following the 
tweatyfifth, the boats of the squadron, with small loss, set 
fire to the “ Prudent,” a seventy-four, and carried off the 
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Bienfaisant.” .Boscawen waa prepared to.jsend six Saglish 
* ships into the harbor. Bat ^ to^w of Xiopiabuilg 
was already a heap of ruins; f(»r eight days» the nss. 
French officers and men had bad no safe jdaoe for 
rest ; of their fifty-two eannon, forty were ^sabled. They 
had now but five ships bf the line and four frigates. It was 
time for the Chevalier do Bruoour to capitulate; The gar- 
rison became prisoners, of war; and, with the%sailors and 
marines, in all five thousand six hundred and thirty-seven, 
were sent to England. On the twenty-seventh of July, the 
English took possession of ^ouisburg, and, as a consequence, 
of Cape Breton and Prince Edward’s Island. Thus fell the 
power of France on our eastern coast. Halifax being the 
English naval station, Louisburg was deserted. The harbor 
still offers shelter from stokns ; but only a few hovels mark 
the spot which so much treasure was lavished to fortify, so 
much effort to conquer. Wolfe, whose heart was in Eng- 
land, bore home the love and esteem of the army. The 
trophies were deposited with pomp in the cathedral of 
St. Paul’s; the churches gave thanks; Boscawen, himself 
a member of parliament, was honored by a unanimous trib- 
ute from the house of commons. New England, too, tri- 
umphed; for the praises nivardcd to Amherst and Wolfe 
recalled the deeds of her own sons. 

On the surrender of Louisburg, the season was too far 
advanced to attempt Quebec. Besides, a sudden message 
drew Amherst to Lake George. 

The summons of Pitt had called into being a numerous 
and well-equipped provincial army. Massachusetts, which 
had entered upon its alarm list more than forty-five thou- 
sand men, of whom more than thirty-seven thousand were 
by law obliged to train and in case of an invasion to take 
tl^e field, had ten thousand of its citizens employed in the 
public service ; but it kept its disbursements for the war 
under the control of its own commissioners. Pownall, its 
governor, complained of the reservation, as an infringement 
of the prerogative; predicted confidently the nearness of 
American independence; and, after vain appeals to the 
local legislature, repeated his griefs to the lords of trade. 
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The boards in reply, advised dissimulation. “ The depen- 
dence which tibie colony of Massachusetts Bay ought to have 
upon the sovereignty of Ae crown,” thus they wrote Pow- 
nall, stands on a very precarious foot] and, unless some 
effectual remedy be applied at a proper time, it will be in 
great danger of being totally lost.” The letter was sent 
without the knowledge of Pitt, who never invited a prov- 
ince to the utmost employment of its resources, with the 
secret purpose of subverting its liberties as soon as victory 
over a foreign foe should have been achieved witli its con- 
currence. 

Meantime, nine thousand and twenty-four provincials, 
from New England, New York, and New Jersey, assembled 
on the shore of Lake George, There were the six hundred 
New England rangers, dressed like woodmen ; armed with 
a firelock and a hatchet ; under their right arm a powder- 
horn ; a leather bag for bullets at their waist ; and to each 
oflicer a pocket compass as a guide in the forests. There 
was Stark, of New Hampshire, already promoted to be a 
captain. There was the generous, open-hearted Israel Put- 
nam, now a major, leaving his good farm round which his 
own hands had helped to build the w.‘dis ; of a gentle dis- 
position, brave, and artless. There were the chaplains, who 
preached to the regiments of citizen soldiers a renewal of 
the days when Moses with the rod of God in his hand sent 
Joshua against Amalck. By the side of the provincials 
rose the tents of the regular army, six thousand three hun- 
dred and sixty-seven in number ; of the whole force Aber- 
crombie was commander in chief ; but the general confidence 
rested solely on Lord Howe, 

Early in the spring, Bradstreet, of New York, had 
proposed an attempt upon Fort Prontenac; Lord 
Howe overruled objections ; and the gallant provinci^^ iprjas 
to undertake it, as soon as the army should have established 
itself on the north side of the lake. 

On the fifth day of July, the armament of more than 
fifteen thousand men, the largest body of European origin 
that had ever been assembled in America, struck their tents 
at daybreak, and in nine hundred small boats and one hun- 
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dred and tlurty*five whale-boats, with artillery mounted 
on rafts, embarked on Lake George» beaming with hope and 
pride. They passed over the brbader expanse of waters to 
the first narrows; they came where the mountains, then 
mantled with forests, step down to the water’s edge; and, in 
the evening light, they hiedted at Sabbathday Point. 

Long afterwards, Stark retoembered that on that it 5S. 
night Lord Howe, reclining in his tent on a bear- 
skin, and bent on winning a hero’s name, questioned him 
closely as to the position of Ticonderoga and the fittest 
mode of conducting the attack. « 

On the promontory, where the lake* through an outlet 
or river less than four miles long, falling in that distance 
about one hundred and fi^y-sevem feet, enters Champlain, 
the French had placed Fort Carillon, having that lake on 
its east, and on the south and south-west the bay formed 
by the junction. On the north, wet meadows obstructed 
access ; so that the only approach by land was from the 
north-west. On that side, about a half mile in front of the 
fort, Montcalm marked out his lines, which began near 
the meadows and followed the sinuosities of the ground 
till they approached the outlet. This the road from Lake 
George to Ticonderoga crossed twice by bridges, between 
which the path was as a chord to the large arc made by the 
course of the water. Near the bridge at the lower falls, 
less than two miles from the fort, the French had built 
saw-mills, on ground which offered a strong military 
position. On the first of July, Montcalm sent three July, 
regiments to occupy the head of the portage ; but 
they had been recalled. On the morning of the fifth, when 
a white flag on the mountains gave warning that the English 
were embarked, a guard of three pickets was stationed at 
the landing-place ; and De Trep6z6e, with three hundred 
men, was sent still further forward, to watch the movements 
of the enemy. 

After a repose of five hours, the English army, an hour 
before midnight, was again in motion, and by nine the next 
morning disembarked on the west side of the lake, about a 
mile above the rapids, in a cove sheltered by a point which 
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Still keeps the name of Lord Howe, The three French 
pickets precipitately retired. 

As the enemy had burnt .the bridges, the army, learing 
behind its provisions, artSlery, and all heavy baggage, 
formed in four columns, the regulars in the centre and 
provincials on the fianks, and began its march round the 
bend along the west side of the outlet, over ground uneven 
and densely wooded. “If these people,” said Montcalm, 
“ do but give me time to gain the position I have chosen on 
the heights of Carillon, I shall beat them.” The columns, 
led by bewildered guides, broke and jostled each other ; 
they had proceeded about two miles, and an advanced 
party was near ^rout Brook, when the right centre, where 
Lord Howe had command, suddenly came upon the party 
of De Tr6p6z4e, who had lost his way and for twelve hours 
had been wandering in the forest. The worn-out stragglers, 
less than three hundred in number, fought bravely, but were 
soon overwhelmed ; some were killed ; some drowned in 
the stream ; one hundred and fifty-nine surrendered. But 
Lord Howe, foremost in the skirmish, was the first to fall, 
expiring immediately. The grief of his fellowrsoldiers, and 
the confusion that followed his death, spoke his eulogy; 
Massachusetts raised his monument In Westminster Abbey ; 
America long cherished his memory. 

The English passed the following night under arms 
in the forest. On the morning of the seventh^ Aber- 
crombie had no better plan than to draw back to the land- 
ing-place. An hour before noon, Bradstreet, with a strong 
detachment, rebuilt the bridges, and took possession of the 
ground near the saw-mills ; on which the general joined him 
with the whole army, and encamped that night not more 
than a mile and a half from the enemy. 

Early the next day, Abercrombie sent Cl^rk, the chief 
engineer, across the outlet to reconnoitre the fVench lines, 
which he reported t^o be of flimsy construction, strong in 
appearance only. Stark, of New Hampshire, as well as 
some English officers, with a keener eye and sounder judg- 
ment, saw well-finished preparations of defence; but the 
genei^, apprehending that Montcalm already commanded 
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six thousand men, and that De Iievi was hastening to join 
him with three thousand more, gave orders^ without wait- 
ing for cannon to be brought up^ ta storm Ae breastworks^ 
that very day. For that end, a triple line was formed, out 
of reach of canii<$n-shot) ; the first eoiaristed, on the left, of 
the rangers; in the centre, of the boatmen; on the right, 
of the light infantry ; the e^nd, of provinciaTs, with wide 
openings between their regiments ; the third, of the regu- 
lars. Troops of Connecticut and New Jersey formed a 
rear-guar4^ During these arrangements, Sir William John- 
son arrived with four hundred and foiiiy warriors of the 
Six Nations, who gazed with inactive apathy on the white 
men that had come so far to shed each Qther^s blood. 

On the sixth of July, Montcalm cmlled in all his nsa 
parties, which amounted ^o no more than two thou- 
sand eight hundred French and four hundred and fifty 
Canadians. That day, he employed the second battalion of 
Berry in strengthening his post. The next day, his whole 
army toiled incredibly ; the officers giving the example, and 
planting the flags on the breastwork. In the evening, De, 
Levi r^urned from an intended expedition against the Mo- 
hawks, bringing four hundred chosen men; and at nigM 
all bivouacked along the intrenchment. On the morning of 
the eighth, the drums of the French beat to arms, that the 
troops, now thirty-six hundred and fifty in number, might 
know their stations ; and then, without pausing to return 
the fire of musketry from English light troops on the decliv- 
ities of the mountain, they resumed their work. The right 
of their defences rested on a hillock, from which the plrin 
between the lines and the lake was to have been flanked by 
four pieces of cannon, but the battery could not be finished ; 
the left extended to a scarp surmounted by an abattis. For 
a hundred yards in front of the intermediate breastwork, 
which conri^ted of piles of logs,' the approach w^ ob- 
structed by felled trees with their branches pointing out- 
wards, stumps, and rubbish of all softs. 

The English army, obeying the orders of a comm^]^ ' 
who remained out of sight and far behind during the s^on, 
rushed forward with fixed bayonets to carry the lines, the 
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regulars advancing through the openings between the pro- 
vincial regiments, and taking the lead. Montcalm, who 
' stood just within the trenches, threw off his coat for 
1758 . the sunny w'ork of llie July afternoon, and forbade a 
musket to be ffred till he commanded ; then, as the 
English drevT very near in three principal columns to attack 
simultaneously the left, the centre, and the right, and be- 
came entangled among the rubbish and broken into dis- 
order by clambering over logs and projecting limbs, at his 
word a sudden and incessant fire from swivels and small 
arms mowed down brave ofiicers and men by hundreds. 
Their intrepidity made the carnage terrible. The attacks 
were continued all the afternoon, generally with the great- 
est vivacity. When the English endeavored to turh the 
left, Bourlamarque opposed ^em till he was dangerously 
wounded; and Montcalm, who watched every movement, 
sent re-enforcements at the moment of crisis. On the right, 
the grenadiers and Scottish Highlanders charged for three 
hours, without faltering and without confusion ; many fell 
within fifteen steps of the trench ; some, it was said, upon 
it. About five o’clock, the columns which had attacked 
the French centre and right concentrated tbemselves on a 
salient point between the two ; but De Levi flew from the 
right, and Mpntcalm himself brought up a reserve. At six, 
the two parties nearest the water turned desperately against 
the centre, and, being repulsed, made a last effort on the 
left. Thus were life and courage prodigally wasted, till 
the bewildered English fired on an advanced party of their 
ovm, producing hopeless dejection; and after losing, in 
killed and- wounded, nineteen hundred and sixty-seven, 
diicfiy regulars, they fled promiscuously. 

The British general, during the battle, cowered safely at 
the saw-mills ; and, when his presence was needed to rally 
the fugitives, was nowhere to be found. The second in 
command gave no orders ; while Montcalm, careful of every 
duly, distributed refreshments among his exhausted soldiers, 
them by thanks to each regiment for their incredi- 
ble '’^Uor, and employed the coming night in strengthening 
his lines. 
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The English still exceeded the French fourfold. Their 
ai*tillery Was ^ near and could easily force a passage. The 
mountain over against Tieonderoga was m their possession. 
But Abei^rombie, a victim to tbe.^'extsemest fright 
and consternation,^’ hurried the army that same even- ms. 
ing to the boats, embarked .the i^xt morning, and 
did not rest till he had placed the lake between' himself and 
Montcalm. Even then he sent artillmy and ammunition to 
Albany for safety. 

The nows overwhelmed Pitt with melan^oly ; but Bute, 
who insisted that Abercrombie and the troops had^dtme 
their duty,” comforted himself in the numbers lost ” as 
proof pf ‘Hhe greatest intrepidity,” thinking it better to 
have cause for “ tears ” than “ blushes ; ” and reserved ail 
his sympathy for the ‘‘ broken-hearted commander,” Prince 
Greorge expressed his hope, one day, by “ superior help,” to 
“ restore the love of virtue and religion.” » 

While Abercrombie wearied his army with lining out a 
useless fort, the partisans of Montcalm were present every- 
where. Just afte^r the retreat of the English, they fell upon 
a regiment at the Half-way Brook between Fort Edward 
and Lake George. A fortnight later, they seized a convoy 
of wagoners at the same place. To intercept the French 
on their return, some hundred rangers scoured the forests 
near Woodcreek, marching in Indian file, Putnam in the 
rear, in front the commander Rogers, who, with a British 
officer, beguiled the way by firing at marks. The noise at- 
tracted hostile Indians to an ambuscade. A skirmish ensued, 
and Putnam, with twelve or fourteen more, was separated 
from the party. His comrades were scalped ; m after-life, 
he used to relate how one of the savages gashed his cheek 
with fi tomahawk, bound him to a forest tree, and kindled 
about him a crackling fire ; how his thoughts glanced aside to 
the Wife of his youth and the group of children that gambolled 
in his fields ; when the brave French officer, Marin, hap- 
pening to: descry his danger, rescued him from death, to be 
exchanged in the .autumn. 

Better ^access awaited Bradstreet. From the majority in 
a council of war, he extorted a reluctant leave to proceed 
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against Fort Frontenac. At the Oneida carrying-plaoei 
Brigadier Stanwix placed under his command twenty-seyen 
hundred men, all Americans, newly seven hundred from 
Massachusetts, more than eleven hundred of them New 
Yorkers, among whom were the brothers James and George 
Clinton. There, too, were assembled one hundred and fifty 
warriors of the Six Nations ; among them, Bed Head, the 
renowned war-chief of Onondaga. Inspired by his elo- 
quence in council, two-and-forty of thorn took Bradstreet 
for their friend and grasped the hatchet as his companions. 
At Oswego, towards which they moved with celerity, there 
remained scarce a vestige of the English fort ; of the French 
there was no memorral but “a large wooden cross.” As 
the Americans gazed with extreme pleasure on the scene 
around them, they were told that farther west, in “Genesee 
and Cannsadaga, there were lands as fertile, rich, and lux- 
uriant as any in the universe.” Crossing Lake Ontario 
in open boats, they landed, on the twenty-fifth of 
1758. August, within a mile of Fort Frontenac. It was a 
quadrangle, mounted with thirty pieces of cannon 
and sixteen small mortars. On the second day, sudh of the 
garrison as had not fled surrendered. Here, also, were mili- 
tary stores for Fort Duquesne and the interior dependen- 
cies, with nine armed vessels, each carrying from eight to 
eighteen guns ; of these, two were sent to Oswego. After 
razing the fortress, and destroying such vessels and stores 
as could not be brought off, the Americans returned to Lake 
George. 

There the main army was wasting the season iu supine 
inactivity. The news of the disastrous day at Ticondcroga 
induced Amherst, without orders, to conduct four regiments 
imd a battalion from Louisburg. They landed in Beptem- 
ber at Boston, and at once entered on the march through 
the greenwood. In one of the regiments was Z4eutenant 
Kehard Montgomery, who remrined near the northern 
lakes tQl 1760. When near Albany, Amherst bsstened in 
advance, and on the fifth of October came upon the English 
camp. Early in November, despatches arrived, appointing 
him commander in chief. Betuming to England, AbeiS 
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crombie was ieom <»ensare, maligned the Ameri- 

cans, and afterwards aesisted in parlianmt to tax the 
witnesses of his pnsillanlmity. 

Canada was e^ikmisitei. ‘^Peai^I pmer!” was the cry; 
‘^no matter with' what botmdaries.” have not 
lost courage,” wrote Montcalm, nor have my troops ; itm. 
we are resolved to find our graves under the ruins of 
the colony.” 

Pitt^ whio had carefully studied the geography of North 
America, knew that the success of Bradstreet had gained 
the dominion of Lake Ontario and opened the avenue to 
Niagara ; and he turned his mind from the defeat at l^icon- 
deroga, to see if the banner of England was already waving 
over Fort Dnquesne. For the conquest of the Ohio valley 
he relied mainly on the central provinces. The assembly 
of Maryland had insisted on an equitable assessment of 
taxes on all property, not omitting the estates of the pro- 
prietaries: this Loudoun reported as a most violent attack 
on his majesty’s prerogative.” “I am persuaded,” urged 
Sharpe on his official correspondent in England, “ if the 
parliament pf Great Britain was to compel us by an act to 
raise thirty thousand pounds a year, the upper class of peo- 
ple among us, and, indeed, all but a very few, would be well 
satisfied ; ” and he sent “ a sketch of an act ” for “ a poll- 
tax on the taxable inhabitants.” But that form of raising 
a revenue throughout America, being specially unpalatable 
to English owners of slaves in the West Indies, was disap- 
proved “ by all ” in England. While the officers of Loird 
Baltimore were thus concerting with the board of trade a 
tax by parliament, William Pitt, though entreated to inter- 
pose, regarded the bickerings between the proprietary and 
the people with calm impartiality, blaming both parties for 
the disputes which withheld Maryland from contributing 
her ftdl share to the conquest of Fort Duquesne. 

After l<mg delays, Joseph Forbes, who had the command 
m brigadier, saw twelve hundred and fifty Highlanders 
arrive from South Carolina. They were joined by three 
hundred aaid fifty royal Americans. Pennsylvania, animated 
by an unusual milits^ spirit, — which seised even Benjamin 
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West, kaown itfterwards as a paintefr, and' Anthony Wayne, 
then a boy of thirteen, — raised for the expeditaou twenty- 
seven hundred men. Their senior officer was John Arm- 
strong. With Washington as their leader, Virginia sent 
two regiments of about nineteen hundred, whom their be- 
loved commander praised as ^ really fine corps.” Yet, vast 
as were the preparations, Forbes would never, but for Wash- 
ington, have seen the Ohio. 

The Virginia chief, who at first was stationed at Fort 
Cumberland, clothed a part of his force in the hunting-shirt 
and Indian blanket, which least impeded the progress of 
the soldier through the forest ; ^d he entreated that the 
army might advance promptly along Braddock’s road. But 
the expedition was not merely a military enterprise : it was 
also the march of civilization towards the west, and was 
made memorable by the construction of a better ave- 
1758. nue to the Ohio. This required long continued labor. 

September had come, before Forbes, whose I2e w:a8 
slowly ebbing, was borne in a litter as far as Raystown. 
“ See how our time has been misspent ! ” cried Washington, 
angry at delay, and obstinately opposed to the opening the 
new route, which Armstrong, of Pennsylvania, as obstinately 
advocated. But Forbes preserved a clear head and a firm 
will, or, as he himself expressed it, was “ actuated by the 
spirits ” of William Pitt ; and he decided to keep up the 
^rect connection with Philadelphia, as essential to present 
success and future security. 

While Washington, with most of the Virginians, joined 
the main army, Bouquet was sent forward, with two thou- 
sand men, to Loyal Hanna. There he received intelligence 
that the French post was defended by but eight hundred 
m^, of whom three hundred were Indians. Bouquet, with- 
out the knowledge of his superior officer, intrusted to Major 
Gh*ant, of Montgomery’s battalion, a party of eight hundred, 
chiefly Highlanders and Virginians, of Washington’s oom- 
mand, with orders to reconnoitre the enemy’s positiQiu 
The men, who were all accustomed to the mount^s, and 
of whom the Virginians were olad in the light li^dian garb, 
easily scaled the successive ridges, and took post on a hill 
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near Fort DnqtiieGttte, Kot knowing that ibibry had ar- 
rived with a fe^enfcn^eem^ of four hundred men from 
Illinois, Grant divided hm troops, in ordjer to tempt the 
enemy into an ambascade ; and, at dayWeak of the four- 
teenth of September, discovered himself by beating his 
drums. A large body of French and Indians, commanded 
by the gaUatit Aubry, immediately poured out -of the fort, 
and with surprising celerity attacked his troops in detail, 
never allowing him time to get them together^ They gave 
way and ran, leaving two hnndred and ninety-five killed or 
prisoners. Even Grant, who in the folly of his vanity had 
but a few moments before been confident of an easy vic- 
tory, gave himself up as a captive ; but a small party of Vir- 
ginians, under the command of Thomas Bullitt, arrested 
the precipitate flight, and'saved the detachment from utter 
ruin. On their return to the camp, their coolness and cour- 
age were publicly extolled by Forbes ; and in the opinion of 
the ^hole army, regulars as well as provincials, their ■’upe- 
riority of discipline reflected honor on 'Washington. 

Kot till the fifth of November did Forbes himself nas. 
reach Loyal Hanna ; and there a council of war deter- 
mined for that season to advance no further. But, on the 
twelfth, Washington gained from three prisoners exact in- 
formation of the weakness of the French garrison on the 
Ohio 5 and it was resolved to proceed. Two thousand five 
hundred men were picked for the service. For the sake of 
speed, they left behind every convenience except a blanket 
and a knapsack, and of the artillery took only a light train. 

Washington, who, pleading a “long intimacy with these 
woods ” and familiarity “ with all the passes and difficul- 
ties,” hud^ solicited the responsibility of leading the party, 
was appointed to command the advance brigade, the pio- 
neers of America in its course to the west. His party was 

provincials, and they toiled cheerfully at his side. Forbes, 
n4w sinking into the grave, had consumed fifty days in 
marching as many miles from Bedford to Loyal Hanna. 
Fifty miles of the wilderness still remained to be opened 
in the late season, through a soil of deep clay, or over rooky 
hills white With snow, by troops poorly fed and poorly clad ; 
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but Washington infused his own e^irit into the men whom 
he commanded, and who thoi^i light of hardships and 
dangers while ** under the particular direct^ns of “ the 
man they knew and loved.’’ ‘ £very enc^pment was 
1708 . so planned as to hasten the issue. On the thirteenth, 
. the veteran Armstrong, who had proved his superior 
skill in leading troops rapidly and secretly through the 
wilderness, pushed forw£U*d with one thousand men, and 
in five days threw up defences within seventeen miles of 
Port Duquesne. On the fifteenth, Washington, who fol- 
lowed, was on Chestnut Ridge ; on the seventeenth, at 
Bushy Run. “ All,” he reported, “ are in fine spirits and 
anxious to go on.” On the nineteenth, Washington left 
Armstrong to wait for the Highlanders, and, taking the 
lead, dispelled by his vigilance every “ apprehension of the 
enemy’s approach.” When, on the twenty-fourth, the gen- 
eral encamped his whole party among the hill§ of Turkey 
Creek, within ten miles of Fort Duquesne, the disheartened 
garrison, then about five hundred in number, set fire to the 
fort in the night-time, and by the light of its flames went 
down the Ohio. On Saturday, the twenty-fifth of Novem- 
ber, the little army moved on in one body ; and at even- 
ing the youthful hero could point out to Armstrong and 
the hardy provincials, who marched in front, to the High- 
landers and royal Americans, to Forbes himself, the meet- 
ing of the rivers. Armstrong’s own hand raised the British 
flag over the ruined bastions of the fortress. As the ban- 
ners of England floated over the waters, the place, at the 
suggestion of Forbes, was with one voice called Pittsbuig. 
It is the most enduring monument to William Pitt. Amer^ 
ica raised to his name statues that have been wrongfully 
broken, and granite piles of which not one stone remains 
upon another ; but, long as the Monongahela, and the AUe- 
ghany shall flow to form the Ohio, long as the EngU^ 
tongue shall be the language of freedom in the boundless 
valley which their waters traverse, his name shall stand 
inscribed on the gateway of the west. 

Hie twenty-sixth was observed as a day of public thanks- 
giving for success ; and when was success of greater impor- 
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tance ? The eoon^etion liet^en the eeasi^e and the world 
beyond the ei^ttablished fyt ever; a vaat 

territory was 49e0ared ; the ciyQizatioi;i|. of liberty and com- 
merce and rel^pon;^ hencefoi^ toyii^iiitaui the undis- 
puted poBsessi<«ci of the Ohio.’’ “These dreary deserts,” 
wrote Forbes, “will soon be the. richest and most fertile of 
any possessed by the British in North America.^ 

On the twenty-eighth, a numerous detachment went 
to Braddoch’s field, where their slaughtered comrades, iiss. 
after more than three years, lay yet unburied in the 
forest. Here and there a skeleton was found resting o{l the 
trunk of a fallen tree, as if a wounded man had sunk down in 
the attempt to fiy. In some places, wolves and crows had 
left signs of their ravages ; in others, the blackness of ashes 
marked the scene of the revelry of cannibals. The trees 
still showed branches rent by cannon, trunks dotted with 
musket-balls. Where the havoc had been the fiercest, bones 
lay whitening in confusion. None could be recognised, 
except that the son of Sir Peter Halket was called by the 
shrill whistle of a savage to the great tree near which his 
father and his brother had been seen to fall together ; and, 
while Benjamin West and a company of Pennsylvanians 
formed a circle around, the Indians removed the leaves, till 
they bared the relics of the youth lying across those of the 
elder officer. The remains of the two, thus united in death, 
were wrapped in a Highland plaid, and consigned to one 
grave, amidst the ceremonies that belong to tie burial of 
the brave. The bones of the undistiuguishable multitude, 
more than four hundred and fifty in number, were indis- 
criminately oast into the ground, no one knowing for whom 
specially to weep. The chilling gloom of the forest at the 
commg of winter, the religious awe that mastered the say- 
ages, the grief of the son fainting at the fearful recognition of 
his father, the groups of soldiers sorrowing over the ghastly 
ruins of an army, formed a sombre scene of desolation. 
Sow is all changed ! The hanks of the broad and placid 
Monongahela smile with orchards and teeming harvests 
and gardmiSt "^th workshops and villas; the victories of 
peace have* effaced the memorials of war; a railroad, that 
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sends its cars over the Alleghanies in fewer hours than 
the army had taken weeks for its unresiBtfd march, passes 
through the scene where the carnage was the worst; and 
in ail that region no sounds now- prevlul but of life and 
activity. 

Two regiments composed of Pennsylvanians, Maryland- 
ers, and Virginians, remained as a garrison, under tlio com- 
mand of Mercer; and for Washington, who at twenty-«ix 
retired from the army, after having done so much to ad- 
vance the limits of his country, the next few weeks were 
filled with happiness and honor. The people of Prederiek- 
town had chosen him their representative. On the last day 
of the year, “ the affectionate officers ” who had been under 
him expressed, with “ sincerity and openness of soul,” their 
grief at “the loss of such an excellent commander, such 
a sincere friend, and so affable a companion,” “a man so 
experienced in military affairs, one so renowned for patriot- 
ism, conduct, and courage.” They publicly acknowledged 
to have found in him a leader who had “ a quick discern- 
ment and invariable regard for merit, an earnestness to 
inculcate genuine sentiments of true honor and passion for 
glory ; ” whose “ example inspired alacrity and cheerfulness 
in encountering severest toils;” whose zeal for “strict dis- 
cipline and order gave to his troops a superiority which 
even the regulars and provincials publicly aokuowl- 
1769 . edged.” On the sixth of the following January, the 
woman of his choice was bound with him in wedlock. 
The first month of union was hardly over, when, in the 
house of burgesses, the speaker, obeying the*^ resolve of 
the house, publicly gave him the thanks of Viigiuia for his 
services to his country ; and as the young man, taken by 
surprise, hesitated for words in his attempt to reply,. “ Sit 
down,” interposed the speaker; “ your modesty is equal to 
your valor, and that surpasses the 2)owcr of any language 
’*1 possess.” After these crowded weeks, Washington, no 
more a soldier, retired to Mount Vernon, with the es^ri- 
enoe of five years of assiduous service^ Yet not the quiet 
of rural life by the side of the Potomac, not the aiveets of 
conjugal love, could turn his fixed mind from the love of 
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glory ; and he iwealed hifl fiassion by edoiTiing his rooms 
with busts of Eugene and Harlborough, of Alexander, of 
Csesar, of Charlee X£Z/; and of one oniy among living men, 
the king of Pdbssia, Whose struggles he watched with pain- 
ful sympal/hy. Thus Wadiington had ever before his eyes 
the image of Fiedetie. Both were eminently founders of 
nations, ohildleoB heroes, fathers only to their countries ; 
the one beat down the dominion of the wstocracy of the 
middle ages by a miUtary monarchy ; the Providence which 
rules the world had elected ^e other to guide the fiery 
coursers of revolution along nobler paths, and to tiheek 
them firmly at the goal. 


vox., xzi. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE CONQUEST OF CAKADA. PITTAS M1KI8TBT OOKTOmED. 

1769. 

Abcbbica more and more drew the attention of statesmen ; 
and Pitt, who through his under^seoretarieB continued to 
profit by Franklin’s wisdom, resolved that the boundless 
north of that continent should be a conquest for his 
1769 . country. With astonishing untmimity, parliament 
voted for the year twelve millions sterling, and such 
forces, by sea and land, as till those days had been unim- 
agined in England. 

In the arrangements for the campaign, the secretary dis- 
regarded seniority of rank. Stanwix was to complete the 
occupation of the posts at the west from Pittsburg to Lake 
Erie ; Prideaux to reduce Fort Niagara; and Amherst, now 
commander in chief and the sinecure governor of Virginia, 
to advance with the main army to Lake Champlain. To 
command the fleet which was to support the attadc on 
Quebec, Pitt selected the generous and kind-hearted Saun- 
ders, an officer who to unaffected modesty and’ steady 
courage joined the love of civil freedom. The command 
of the army in the river St. Lawrence was conferred on 
Wolfe. “ I feel called upon,” he had once written, on ocoar 
sion of his early promotion, justify the notice taken of 
"me by such exertions and exposure of myself as will pif^a* 
bly lead to my fall.” And the day before departing for his 
command, in the inspiring presence of Pitt, he foigot 
d^ger, glory, every thing hut the overmastering purpose 
to devote himself for his country. 

All the while, ships from ever^ part of the world were 
bringing naeaaag^ of the success of British arms. In the 
preceding April, a small English squadron made a conquest 
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of Senegal; in Deoember^ niegroes crowded on the heights 
of the Iidaiid ei Goree to ]pnse cm the strange spectaole of 
war, and to witn^ the swriender of its foxts to Commodore 
Augastim KepfM* tfi the Indian seas, Pocodce nutmtained 
the superiority of Sngitfnd. In the West Indies, in 
January, 1759, a fleet of ten Ime^f-battle ships, with im. 
six thousand ^eodre troops, made a frmtless attack 
on Martinique ; but, sailing for Guadaloupe, the best of the 
West India possessions of France, after the losses and dar- 
ing deeds of more than three -months, in May it gained, by 
capitulation, that delightful and well-watered island, whode 
harbcn« can screen whole navies from hurricanes, whose posi- 
tion gives the command of the neighboring seas. 

From the continent of Europe came the assurance that 
a victory at Minden bad prot^ted Hanover. The French, 
having repulsed Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick at Frank- 
fort, pursued their advantage, occupied C^sel, compelled 
Munster to capitulate, and took Minden by assault ; so that 
Hanover could be saved only by a victory. Contades and 
Broglie, the French generals, with their superior force 
were allured from their strong position, and accepted battle 
on narrow and inconvenient ground, on which their horse 
occupied the centre, their foot the wings. The French 
cavalry charged, but, swept by artillery and the roUii^ fire 
of the English and Hanoverian infantry, they were repulsed. 
At thk moment, Ferdinand, who had detached the heredi- 
tary prince of Brunswick with ten thousand men to cut o£E 
the retreat, sent a message to the commander of the British 
cavalry, Lord George SaokviUe, by a German aide-de-camp. 
Lord George affected not to understand. Ligonier came 
next, with express directions that ho should bring up the 
eay^ry and attack the French, who were faltering. See 
the confusiem he is in!” cried Sloper to Ligonier; “for 
Grod’s sake, repeat your orders I ” Fitaaroy arrived with a 
third order from Ferdinand. “ This cannot be so,” said 
Lord George; “would he have me break the line?” Kte* 
roy ui^d the command. “ Do not be in a hurry,” said 
Lord George. I am oUt of breath with galloping,” replied 
young Fitzroy^ “which makes me speak quick; but my 
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orders are positiTe ; the Frenoh aro' in confusion ; here is a 
glorions opportunity for the Ibglish to distinguish them- 
selves.’’ «It is impossible,” i^^eated Lord George, “that 
the prinoe could mean to break the Un€^” “ I give jou’ his 
orders,” rejoined Fitzroy, “wrd for word,” “Who will 
be the guide to the cavaby ? ” asked Lord George. I,” 
said the brave boy, and led the way. Lord George, pre- 
tending to be puzzled, was reminded by Smith, one of his 
aids, of the necessity of immediate obedience,; on which 
he sent Smith to lead on the British cavalry, while he 
himself rode to the prince for explanation. Ferdinand, in 
scorn, renewed his orders to the Marquis of Granby, the 
second in command, and was obeyed with alacrity ; but the 
decisive moment was lost. “Lord George’s fall was pro- 
digious,” said Horace Walpole; “nobody stood higher; 
nobody had more ambition or more sense.” Pitt softened 
his misfortune with the offices of humanity, but condemned 
his conduct. George 11. dismissed him from all his posts. 
A court-martial, the next year, found him guilty of diso- 
beying orders, and unfit for employment in any military 
capacity; on which the king struck his name out of the 
council-book and forbade hb appearance at court. 

In America, every colony north of Maryland seconded 
thb zeal of William Pitt. In New York and New England, 
there was not one village but grew familiar with war from 
the experience of its own inhabitants. Massadbusetts^'sent 
into the service more than seven thousand men, cb neiurly 
one sixth part of aU who were able to bear arms. O^neet- 
icut raised, as in the previous year, five thousand men. To 
meet the past expense, the little colony incurred heavy 
debts, and appointed taxes on property to discharge th<mL 
New Jersey had already lost one thousand men, and yot 
voted to raise one thousand more ; and expended yearly for 
the war an amount equal to about five dollars for each in- 
habitant. Such was the free service of the loyal colonies 
under an administration which reflected their liberty. 

To encounter the preparations of England and America, 
Canada received scanty suppli^ of previsions from France. 

“ The king,” wrote the minister to Montcalm, “ relies on 
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your eeal and obstmacy ^f- eourage;^^ but Montealm in- 
formed Belle-Iflle plainly, Without unejg^ected good 
fortune, or grc^t lault in tite enemy, Canada mnet be 
taken eampa%n, car c^itainly the next. Its oenims 1750. 
flowed but a population of al^ut eigbty-two thou- 
Band, of whom not more than seven thousand men could 
serve as soldiers; the eight French battafions counted but 
thirty-two hundred; wi^e the English were thought to 
have almost fifty thousand men in arms. There was a 
dearth in the land; the fields were hardly cultivated; do- 
mestic animals were failing; the soldiers were unpaid; papet 
money had increased to thirty millions of livres, and would 
that year be increased twelve millions more ; while the civil 
ofilcers were making haste to enrich themselv^ before the 
surrender, winch was to screen their frauds. 

The western brigade, commanded by Prideaux, composed 
of two battalions from New York, a battalion of ro 3 ral 
Americans, and two British regiments, with a detachment 
of royal artillery, apd Indian auxiliaries under Sir William 
Johnson, was the first to engage actively. Fort Niagara 
stood, as its ruins yet stand, on the flat and narrow promon- 
tory round which the deep and rapid Niagara sweeps into 
the lower lake. There La Salle, first of Europeans, had 
driven a light palisade. There DenonviHe had constructed 
a fortress and left a garrison for a winter. It commanded 
the portage between Ontario and Erie, and gave the domin- 
ion of the western fur-trade^ Leaving a detadiment with 
Colonel Haldimand to construct a tenable post at the mouth 
of the Oswego, the united American, British, and Indian 
forces embarked, on the first day of July, on Lake Ontario, 
and landed without opposition at one of its inlets, six miles 
east of the junction of the Niagara. The fortress on the 
peninsula was easily invested. 

Aware of the importance of the station, D^Aubry col- 
lected from Detroit and Erie, Le Bosuf and Venango, an 
army of twelve hundred men, larger than that which de- 
feated Braddock, and marched to the rescue. Prideaux 
made the best dispositions to frustrate the design ; but, on 
the fifteenth of July, he .was killed by the bursting of a 
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cohom, leaving his honors inmiattu^. Sir William John- 
son, who snoceeded to the comi!kiand, commemorated his 
rare abilities and zeal, and carefully executed his plans. 
He posted Ibe British army on the^ left, above the fort, so 
as to intercept the approach of the enemy and to support 
the guard in the trenches. On the morning of tiie 
1759 . twenty-fourth of July, the French made their ap- 
pearance. The Mohawks gave a sign for a parley 
with the French Indians ; but, as it was not returned, they 
raised the war-whoop. While the regulars advanced to 
meet the French in front, the English In^ns gained their 
flanks and threw them into disorder, on which the English 
rushed to the charge with irresistible fury. The French 
broke, retreated, and were pursued. The carnage contin- 
ued till fatigue stayed its hand. The bodies of the dead 
lay uncounted among the forests. On the next day, the 
garrison, consisting of about six hundred men, capitulated. 
Thus did Ifew York extend its limits to the Niagara River 
and Lake Erie. The victory was so decisive, that the officer 
and troops sent by Stanwix from Pittsburg took possession 
of the French posts as far as Erie without resistance. 

The success of the English on Lake Ontario drew De 
Levi, the second in military command in New France, from 
before Quebec. He ascended beyond the Rapids, and en- 
deavored to guard against a descent to Montreal by occupy- 
ing the passes of the river near Ogdensburg. The number 
of men at his disposal was too few to accomplidi the object ; 
and Amherst directed Gage, whom he detached as succes- 
sor to Prideaux, to take possession of the post. But Gage 
made excuses for neglecting the orders, and whiled away 
his harvest-time of honor. 

Meantime, the commander in chief assembled the main 
army at Lake George. The temper of Amherst was never 
ruffled by collisions with the Americans; his displeasure, 
when excited, was concealed under apparent apathy or 
impenetrable self-command. His judgment was slow, but 
safe; his mind solid, but never inventive. Taciturn and 
stoical, he displayed respectable abilities as a commander, 
without fertility of resources, or daring enterprise. In five 
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Britudi regiments, with the ^royal Americans, he had fifty- 
seven hundred and forty^hree regulars ; of provincials and 
Gage’s light infantry he had nearly as many more. 

On Ihe longest day in June, he reached tbe l^e, and nsa. 
the next day, with useless precaution, traced out the 
ground for a fort. On the twenty-first of July, the invin- 
cible flotilla moved in four columns down the water, with 
artillery and more than elevw thousand’ men. On the 
twenty-second, the army disembarked on the eastern shore, 
nearly opposite the landing-place of Abercrombie ; and that, 
night, after a sldnnish of the advanced guard, they lay 
under arms at tiie saw-mills. The next day, the French 
army under Bourlamarque, leaving a garrison of but four 
hundred in Fort Carillon, deserted their lines, of which 
possession was immediately takmi. 

Cbnsdioas of their inability to resist the British artillery 
and army, iriie French, on the twenty-sixth, abandoned 
Ticonderoga; and, five days afterwards, retreated from 
Crown Point to Me-aox-lToix. The wWe mass of the 
people of Canada had been called to arms; the noblesse 
piqued themselves much on the antiquity of their families, 
their own military glmy and that of their ancestors ; nor 
had the world known greater courage and loyalty than they 
displayed. 6o general had been the levy that there were 
not enough left to reap the fields round Montreal ; and,* 
to prevent starvation, women, old men, and children were 
ordered to gather in the harvest alike for rich and poor. 
Yet, as the diief force was with Montcalm near Quebec, as 
the lisSians no longer thronged to the camp of the French, 
the army &at opposed Anfiierst had but one fourth of his 
numbers, and c(7dd not be recruited* An immediate descent 
on Montreal was universally expected. In a fortnight, 
Grown Point was occupied, without opposition. Amherst 
must advance, or Wolfe may perish. But, after repairing 
Ticonderoga, he wasted labor in building fortifications at 
Grown Point, which the conquest of Can^a would render 
useless. Thus he let all August, all September, and ten 
days of October go by, before boats were ready ; and when 
at last he embarked, and victory, not without honor, might 
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still havi^ been within his he received messengers 

from Quebec, and tamed back, having done nothing but 
occupy and repair deserted forts. Sending a detachment 
against the St. Francis Indians, he went into winter-quarters, 
leaving his unfinished work for another costly campaign. 
Amherst was a brave and faithful ofSicer, but his intellect 
was dull. He gained a great name, because New France 
was occupied during his chief command; but, had Wolfe 
msembled him, Quebec would not have fallen. 

As soon as the floating masses of ice permitted, the 
jSae. forces for the expedition against Quebec repaired to 
Louisburg; and Wolfe, by his activity and zeal, his 
good judgment and the clearness of his orders, inspired un- 
bounded confidence. His army consisted of eight regiments, 
two battalions of royal Americans, three companies of ran- 
gers, artillery, and a brigade of engineers, — in all, about 
eight thousand men ; the fleet under Saunders had two-and- 
twenty ships of the line, and as many frigates and armed 
vessels. On board of one of the ships was Jervis, afterwards 
Earl Saint-Vinoent ; another, which followed, bore as master 
James Cook, the navigator, who was destined to explore 
and reveal the paths and thousand isles of the Pacific. The 
brigades had for their commanders the brave, open-hearted, 
and liberal Robert Monckton, afterwards governor of New 
^York and conqueror of Martinique ; George Townshend, 
elder brother of Charles Townshend, soon to succeed his 
father in the peerage, and become known as a legislator for 
America, a man of quick perception, but unsafe judgment ; 
and the rash and inconsiderate James Murray. For his ad- 
jutant-general, Wolfe selected Isaac Barr6, an old associate 
at Louisburg. Hie grenadiers of the army were formed 
into a corps, commanded by Colonel Guy Carleton ; a 
detachment of light infantry was to receive orders from 
Lieutenant-colonel, afterward Sir William, Howe. 

On the twenty-sixth of June, the whole armament arrived, 
without the least accident, oS, the Isle of Orleans, on which, 
the next day, they disembarked. A little south of west, the 
cliff of Quebec was seen distinctly, seemingly impregnable, 
rising precipitously in the midst of one of the grandest 
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scenes in nature. To prote^ this guai^^n citadel of New 
France, Montcalm had of regular troops no more than six 
wasted battalions ; of Indian warriors few appeared, 
the wary savages preferring the security of neutrals ; nte. 
the Canadian militia gave him the superiority in 
numbers ; but he put his chief confidence in the natural 
strength of the country. Above Quebec, the high prom- 
ontory on which the upper town is built expands into an 
elevated plain, having towards the river the steepest acclivi- 
ties. For nine miles or more above the city, as far as Cape 
Rouge, every landing-place was intrenched and protected. 
The river St. Charles, after meandering through a fertile 
valley, sweeps the rocky base of the town, which it covers 
by expanding into sedgy marshes. Nine miles below Que- 
bec, the impetuous Montmorenci, after fretting itself a 
whirlpool route, and leaping for miles down the steps of 
a rocky bed, rushes with velocity towards the ledge, over 
which, falling two hundred and fiftiy feet, it pours its fleecy 
cataract into the chasm. 

As Wolfe disembarked on the Isle of Orleans, the fleet 
with the numerous transports lay at anchor on his left ; the 
tents of his army stretched across the island ; the intrenched 
troops of Fi'ance, having their centre at the village of Beau- 
port, extended from the Montmorenci to the St. Charles ; 
the city of Quebec, garrisoned by five battalions, bounded 
the horizon. At midnight, on the twenty-eighth, the short 
darkness was lighted up by a fleet of fire-ships, that, after 
a furious storm of wind, came down with the tide in the 
proper direction; but the British smlors grappled with 
them and towed them free of the shipping. 

The river Iras Wolfe’s : the men-of-war made it so ; and, 
being master of the deep water, he also had the superiority 
on the south shore of the St. Lawrence. In the night of 
the twenty-ninth, Monekton, with four battafions, having 
crossed the south channel, Occupied Point Levi ; and where 
the mighty current, which below the town expands as a 
bay, narrows to a deep stream of but a mile in width, 
batteries of mortar and cannon were constructed. Early in 
July, the citizens, of Quebec, foreseeing the ruin of their 
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houses, Tolu&teered to pass oyer the river and destroy the 
works ; but, at the trial, their courage failed them, and they 
retreated. The English, by the discharge of red-hot 
1759. balls and shells, set on fire fifty houses in a night, de- 
molished the lower town, and injured the upper ; but 
the citadel was beyond their reach, and every avenue from 
the river to the cliff was too strongly intrenched for an 
assault. 

As yet no real progress had been made. Wolfe was 
eager for battle, being willing to risk all his hopes on the 
issue. He saw that the eastern bank of the Montmorenci 
was higher than the ground occupied by Montcalm, and, 
on the ninth, he crossed the north channel and encamped 
there ; but the armies and their chiefs were still divided 
by the river precipitating itself down its rocky way in im- 
passable eddies and rapids. Three miles in the interior, a 
ford was found ; but the opposite bank was steep, woody, 
and well intrenched. Not a spot on the line of the Mont- 
morenci for miles into the interior, nor on the St. Lawrence 
to Quebec, was left unprotected by the vigilance of the 
inaccessible Montcalm. 

The general proceeded to reconnoitre the Bhore above 
the town. In concert with Saunders, on the eighteenth he 
sailed along the well-fortified bank from Montmorenci to 
the St. Charles ; he passed the deep and spacious harbor, 
which, at four hundred miles from the sea, can shelter a 
hundred ships of the line ; he neared the high cliff of Cape 
Diamond, towering like a bastion over the waters and sur- 
mounted by the banner of the Bourbons ; he coasted along 
the craggy wall of rock that extends beyond the citadel; 
he marked the outline of the precipitous hill that forms the 
north bank of the river : and everywhere he beheld a natu- 
ral fastness, vigilantly defended; intrendiments, cannon, 
boats, and floating batteries guarding every access. Had 
a detachment landed between the city and Cape Bouge, it 
would have encountered the danger of being cut off before 
it could receive support. He would have risked a landing 
at St. Michael^s Cove, three miles above the city, but the 
enemy prevented him by planting artillery and a mortar to 
play upon the shipping. 
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Meantime, at midnight, on the twenty^igbth, the French 
Bent down a raft of fire-stages, consisting of nearly a hundred 
pieces ; but these, like the fire-ships a month before, did 
but light up the river, without injuring the British fleet. 
Scarcely a day passed but there were skirmishes of the 
English with t^ Indians and Canadians,' who trod stealthily 
in the footsteps of every exploring party. 

Wolfe returned to Montmorenci. July was almost 1759. 
gone, and he had made no effective advances* He 
resolved on an engagement. The Montmorenci, after fall- 
ing over a perpendicular rook, flows for three hundred 
yards, amidst clouds of spray, and rainbow glories, in a 
gentle stream to the St. Lawrence. Near the junction, the 
river may, for a few hours of the tide, be passed on foot. 
It was j)lanned that two brigades should ford the Montmo- 
renci at the proper time of the tide, while Monckton’s regi- 
ments should cross the St. Lawrence in boats from Point 
Levi. The signal was made, but some of the boats grounded 
on a ledge of rocks that runs out into the river. While the 
seamen were getting them off, and the enemy were firing 
a vast number of shot tod shells, Wolfe, with some of the 
navy oflicers as companions, selected a landing-place; and 
his desperate courage thought it not yet too late to begin the 
attack. Thirteen companies of grenadiers, and two hundred 
of the second battalion of the royal Americans, who got first 
on shore, not waiting for support, ran hastily towards the 
intrenchments, and were repulsed in such disorder that they 
could not again come into line; though Monckton^s regi- 
ments Imd arrived, and had formed with the coolness of 
invincible vidor. But hours hurried by; night was near; 
the clouds of midsunimer gathered heavily, as if for a storm ; 
the tide rose; and Wolfe, wiser than Frederic at Colin, 
ordered a timely retreat. A strand of deep mud; a hill- 
side, steep, and in many places impracticable ; the heavy fire 
of a brave, numerous, and well-protected enemy, — were 
obstacles which intrepidity and discipline could not over- 
come. In general orders, Wolfe censured the. impetuosity 
of the grenadiers ; he praised the coolness of Monckton’s 
regiments, as able alone to beat back the whole Canadian 
army. 
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This severe check, in which four hundred lives were 
lost, happened on the last day of July. MuiTay was 
next sent, with twelve hundred men, above the town, 
to destroy the French ships and open a tsommunica- 
tion with Amherst. Twice he attempted a landing on the 
north shore, without success ; at Deschambault, a place of 
refuge for women and children, he won advantages over 
a guard of invalid soldiers, and learned that Niagai*a had 
surrendered, that the French had abandoned Ticonderoga 
and Crown Point. The eyes of Wolfe were strained to see 
Amherst approach. Vain hope! The commander in chief, 
though opposed by no more than three thousand men, was 
loitering at Crown Point ; nor did ev(m a messenger from 
him arrive. Wolfe was alone to straggle with difficulties 
which every hour made more appalling. The numerous 
body of armed men under Montcalm “ could not,” he said, 
“be called an army;” but the French had the strongest 
country, perhaps, in the world, on which to res,t the defence 
of the town. Their boats were numerous, and weak points 
were guarded by floating batteries; the keen eye of the 
Indian prevented surprise ; the vigilance and hardihood of 
the Canadians made intrenchments everywhere necessary. 
The peasantry were zealous to defend their homes, language, 
and religion ; old men of seventy and boys of fifteen fired 
at the English detachments from the edges of the wood ; 
every one able to bear arms was in the field. Little quarter 
was given on either side* Thus for two months the British 
fleet had ridden idly at anchor, the army had lain in their 
tents. The feeble frame of Wolfe sunk under the energy 
of his restless spirit, and the pain of anxious inactivity. 

Yet, while disabled by fever, he laid before the brigadiers 
three several and equally desperate methods of attacking 
Montcalm in his intrenchments at Beauport. Meeting at 
Monckton’s quarters, they wisely and unanimously gave 
their opinions against them all, and advised to convey four 
or five thousand men above the town, and thus draw Mont- 
calm from his impregnable situation to an open action. 
Wolfe acquiesced in their proposal ; and, with despair in his 
heart, yet as one conscious that he' lived under the eye of 
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Pitt and of fais country, he prepared to carry it into effect. 
Attended by the a&Uiral, he examined once merC the citadel, 
with a Tiew to a gene^ assault. Altl&ohgh every one of 
the five passages from the lower to the npper town was care- 
fully introaehed, Saunders* was willing to join in any hazard 
for the pubHc service ; “ but I could not propose to him,” 
said Wolfe, an undertaking of so dangerous a nature and 
promising sq little success.^* He had the whole force of 
Canada to oppose, and, by the nature of the river, the fleet 
could render no assistance. In this situation,” wrote 
Wolfe to Pitt, on the second of September, ^ there is 1759 * 

such a choice of difficulties, that I am myself at a loss 
how to determine. The affairs of Great Britain require most 
vigorous measures^ but, then, •^the courage of a handful of 
brave men should be exerted only where there is some 
hope.” England read the despatch with dismay, and feared 
to hear further tidings. 

Securing the posts on the Isle of Orleans and opposite 
Quebec, he marched, with the army, on the fifth and sixth 
of September, from Point Levi, to which place he had trans- 
ferred all the troops from Montmorenci, and embarked them 
in transpoi-ts that had passed the town for the purpose. On 
the three following days, Admiral Holmes, with the ships, 
ascended the river to amu^e De Bougainville, who had 
been sent u}) the north shore to watch the movements of the 
British army, and prevent a lauding. New France began 
to feel joy, believing the worst dangers of the campaign 
over. De Levi, the second officer in command, was sent 
to protect Montreal, with a detachment, it was said, of 
three thousand men. Summer, which in that climate hur- 
ries through the sky, was over; and the British fleet must 
soon withdraw from the river. ‘‘ My constitution,” wrote 
the general to Holdemesse, on the ninth, just four days 
before his death, “ is entirely ruined, without the consola- 
tion of having done any considerable service to the state, 
and without any prospect of it.” 

But, in the mean time, Wolfe applied himself intently to 
reconnoitring the north shore above Quebec. Nature had 
given Mm good eyes, as vrell as a warmth of temper to 
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follow first impressions. He himself diseovered the cove 
which now bears his name, where the bendmg promontories 
almost form a basin, with a very narrow maxgin, over which 
the hill rises precipitously. He saw the path that wound up 
the steep, though so narrow that two men could hardly 
march in it abreast ; and he knew, by the number of tents 
which he counted on the summit, that the Canadian post 
which guarded it could not exceed a hundred. Here he 
resolved to land his army by surprise. To midead the 
enemy, his troops were kept far above the town; while 
Saunders, as if an attack was intended at Beauport, set 
Cook, the great mariner, with others, to sound the water 
and plant buoys along that shore. 

The day and night of the twelfth were employed 
in preparations. The autumn evening was bnght; 
and the general, under the clear starlight, visited his sta- 
tions, to make his final inspection and utter his last words 
of encouragement. As he passed from ship to ship, he 
spoke to those in the boat with him of the poet Gray, 
and the “Elegy in a Country Churchyard.” “I,” said he, 
“ would prefer being the author of that poem to the glory 
of beating the French to-morrow;” and, while the oars 
struck the river as it rippled in the silence of the night air 
under the flowing tide, he repeated : — 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour. 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Every oflScer knew his appointed duty, when, at one 
o’clock in the morning of the thirteenth of September, 
Wolfe, Monckton, and Murray, and about half the forces, 
set off in boats, and, using neither sail nor oars, glided 
down with the tide. In three quarters of an hour the ships 
followed ; and, though the night had become dark, aided by 
the rapid current, they reached the cove just in time to 
cover the landing. Wolfe and the troops with him leaped 
on sliore ; the light infantry, who found themselves borne 
by the cunent a little below the intrenched path, , clam- 
bered up the steep hill, staying themselves by the roots and 
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boughs of the maple aad spruce and ash trees that covered 
the precij^totis dedivity, and, after a little firing, 
dispersed the , picket which guarded the height; the mw. 
rest ascended safely^ by the pathway. A battery of 
four guns on the left !was abandoned to Colonel Howe. 
When Townshend’s division disembarked, the English had 
already gained one of the roads to ^ebec ; and, advancing 
in front of the forest, Wolfe stood at daybreak with his 
invincible battalions on the Plains of Abraiuun, the battle- 
field of the Celtic and Saxon races. ' 

It can be but a small party, come to bum a few houses 
and retire,^’ said Montcalm, in amazement, .as the news 
reached him in his intrenchments the other side of the 
St. Charles ; but, obtaining better information, Then,’’ he 
cried, they have at last got to the weak side of this mis- 
erable gairison ; we must give battle and crush them before 
mid-day.” And, before ten, the two armies, equal in ntnn^ 
bers, each being composed of less than five thousand men, 
were ranged in presence of one another for battle. The 
English, not easily accessible horn intervening shallow ra- 
vines and rail-fences, were all r^g;ulars, perfect in discipline, 
terrible in their fearless enthusiasm, thrilling with pride at 
their morning’s success, commanded by a man whom they 
obeyed with confidence and love. The doomed and de- 
voted Montcalm had what Wolfe had called but “five 
weak French battalions,” of less than two thousand men, 
“ mingled with disorderly peasantry,” formed on command- 
ing ground. The French had three little pieces of artillery ; 
the English^ one or two. The two armies cannonaded each 
other for nearly an hour; when Montcalm, having sum- 
moned De Bougainville to his aid, and despatched messen- 
ger after messenger for De Vaudreuil, who had fifteen 
hundred men at the camp, to come up before he should be 
driven from the ground, endeavored to flmik the British 
and crowd them down the high bank of the river. Wolfe 
counteracted the movement by detaching Townshend with 
Amherst’s regituent, and afterwards a part of the royal 
Americans, who formed on the left ^ith a double front. 

Waiting no longmr for more troops^ Montoahn led the 
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Frend^ Aimy impetuously to the attao]^ The Ql-disciplmed 
companies broke by their pr^ipitatkm and tto un- 
i7S». ^ evenness of the ground; and fired by pjatooas, with- 
out unity. Their adyersaa^ies, especially Ihe^forty-third 
^ and the forty-seventh, where Monokton stood, of whieh three 
men out of four were Americans, iweived the shock with 
cahnness; and after having, at Wolfe’s command, reserved 
their fire till their enemy was Within forty yards, their 
line began a regular, rapid, and exact discharge^ of mus^, 
ketry. Montcalm was present everywhere, braving danger, 
wounded, but cheering by his example. The second in com- 
mand, De Sennezergues, an associate in glory at Ticondc- 
roga, was killed. The brave>but untried Canadians, flinohing 
from a hot fire in the open field, began to waver ; and, so 
soon as Wolfe, placing himself at the head of the twenty- 
eighth and the Louisburg grenadiers, chaxged with bayo- 
nets, they everywhere gave way. Of the English officers, 
Carleton was wounded; Barre, who fought near Wolfe, 
received in the head a ball which made him blind of one 
eye, and ultimately of both. Wolfe, also, as he led the 
charge, was wounded in the wrist ; but, still pressing for- 
ward he received a second ball ; and, havii^ decided the 
day, was struck a third time, and mortally, in the breast. 
“ Support me,” he cried to an officer near him ; “ let not my 
brave fellows see me drop.” He was carried to the rear, 
and they brought him water to quench his thirst, “ They 
run ! they run ! ” spoke the officer on whom he leaned. 
“Who run?” asked Wolfe, as his life was fast ebbing. 
“ The French,” replied the officer, “give way everywhere.” 
“What,” cried the expiring hero, “do they run already? 
Go, one of you, to Colonel Barton ; bid him march Webb’s 
raiment with all speed to Charles Blver to cut o£ the fugi- 
tives.” Four days before, he had looked forward to early 
death with dismay. “ Now, God be praised, I die happy.” 
These were his words as his spirit escaped jn the^hl^ of 
his glory. Night, silence, the rushing tid«y veteran disci- 
pline, the sure, inspiration of genius, had hee(n his aUi^s '; 
his bsttl&fijrid, high over the ocean river, was the graodsat 
theatre for illustrioas deeds ; his victory, one of the moat 
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momentous in the annals of mankind, gave to the English 
tongue and the institutions of the Gennanic race the unex- 
plored and seemingly infinite west and north. He crowded 
into a few hours actions that would have giren lustre to 
length of life ; and, filling his day with greatness, completed 
it before its noon. 

Monckton, the first brigadier, after greatly distin- 1709. 
guishing himself, was shot through the lungs. . Towns- 
hend, the next in command, recalled the troops from the 
pursuit; and, when De Bougainville appeared in view, de- 
clined a contest with a fresh enemy. But already the hope 
of New France was gone. Bom and educated in camps, 
Montcalm had been carefully instructed, and was skilled in 
the language of Homer as well as in the art of war. Labo- 
rious, just, disinterested, hopeful even to rashness, sagacious 
in council, swift in action, his mind was a well-spring of bold 
designs ; his career in Canada, a wonderful struggle against 
4 nexorable destiny. Sustaining hunger and cold, vigils and 
incessant toil, anxious for his soldiers, unmindful of himself, 
he set, even to the forest-trained red men, an example of 
self-denial and endurance ; and, in the midst of corruption, 
made the public good his aim. Struck by a musket-ball, as 
he fought opposite Monckton, he continued in the engage- 
ment till, in attempting to rally a body of fugitive Cana- 
dians in :i copse near St. John’s gate, he was mortally 
wounded. 

On hearing from the surgeon that death was certain, I 
am glad of it,” he cried ; “ how long shall I survive ? ” “ Ten 
or twelve hours, perhaps less.” “ So much the better ; I 
shall not live to see the surrender of Quebec.” To the coun- 
cil of war he showed that in twelve hours all the troops 
near at hand might be concentrated and renew the attack 
before the English were intrenched. When De Ramsay, 
who commanded the garrison, asked his advice about de- 
fending the city, To your keeping,” he replied, “ I com- 
mend the honor of France. As for me, I shall pass the 
night with Gted, and prepare myself for death.” Having 
written a letter recommending the Frcndi prisoners to tee 
generosity of the English, his last hours were given to the 
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offices of his religion) and at five the next moming he 
expired. 

Hie day of the battle had «not passed, when Be Van- 
dreoil, who had no capacity for war, wrote to Be Ramsay 
at Quebec not to wait for an assault, but, as soon as his 
provisions were exhausted, to rmse the white flag of sur- 
render. ‘‘We have cheerfully sacrificed our fortunes and 
our houses,” said the citizens ; “ but we cannot expose our 
wives and children to a massacre.” At a coimcil of war, 
Piedmont, a captain of artillery, was the only one who 
wished to hold out to the last extremity; and on the 
seventeenth of September, before the English had con- 
structed batteries, Be Ramsay capitulated. 

Amei'ica rung with exultation; the towns were bright 
with illuminations, the 'hills with bonfires ; legislatures, the 
pulpit, the press, echoed the general joy; provinces jind 
families gave thanks to God. England, too, which had 
shared the despondency of Wolfe, triumphed at his victory 
and wept for his death. Joy, grief, curiosity, amazement, 
were on every countenance. When the parliiiment assem- 
bled, Pitt modestly and gracefully put aside the praises that 
were showered on him. ^‘The more a man is versed in 
business,” said he, “ the more he finds the hand of Provi- 
dence everywhere.” “ I will own I have a zeal to serve my 
country beyond what the weakness of my frail body admits 
of ; ” and he foretold new successes at sea. BTovem- 
1758. ber fulfilled his predictions. In that month, Sir Ed- 
ward Hawke attacked the fleet of Constans off the 
northern coast of France; and, though it retired to the 
shelter of shoals and rocks, he gained, the battle during a 
storm at night-fall. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

INVASION OF THE VALLBT OF THE TENNESSEE. PITT’S 
ADMINISTRATION CONTINUED. 

1759-1760. 

The capitulation of Quebec was received by Townshend 
as though the achievement had been his ; and his 
ofiicial report of the battle left out the name of Wolfe, i 769 . 
whom he indirectly censured. He had himself come 
over for a single summer’s campaign, to be afterwards gloried 
about and rewarded. As he hurried from the citadel, which 
he believed untenable, back to the secure gayeties of London, 
Charles Paxton, an American by birth, one of the revenue 
officers of Boston, ever on the alert to propitiate members of 
the government and men of influence with ministers, pur- 
chase his future favor, which might bring with it that of 
his younger brother, by lending* him money that was never 
to be repaid. 

Such was the usage of those days. Officers of the customs 
gave as their excuse for habitually permitting evasions of 
the laws of trade that it was their only mode of getting 
rich; for they were “quartered upon” by their English 
patrons for more than the amount of all their honest per» 
quisites. Xo^shend returned home, to advocate govern- 
ing America by concentrating power in England ; and, like 
Braddock, Sharpe, Shirley, Abercrombie, Loudoun, .^herst, 
Gage, and so many more of his profession, to look upon 
taxation of the colonies by the metropolis as the discharge 
of a necessary duty. 

In Georgii^ Ellis, the able governor, who had great influ- 
ence in the public offices, was studying how the colonies 
could be administered by the central authority. In South 
Carolina, Lyttelton persuaded himself that he had restored 
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the royal sway ; yet the fruits of his administration were 
distrust and discontent. The arbitrary manner in which he 
had suspended a councillor had even made it a matter of 
pride with the planters of Carolina not to accept appoint- 
ments to the royal council ; and their loyalty was requited 
by insolence, more grievous than oppression. 

While victory protected the northern frontiers, the south 
would have enjoyed .unbroken repose but for Lyttelton, 
who at once contended with South Carolina “ to regain the 
powers of government which his predecessors,” as he said, 
“ had unfaithfully given away,” and awakened an Indian war 
by his zeal for reducing the native mountaineers to his own 
criminal code. .He could not discern in the red man’s 
morals the eternal principles which inspire all justice ; and, 
as he brought the maxims of civilized society into conflict 
with the unwritten law of the Cherokees, the European 
rule proved the most treacherous and cruel. 

The Cherokees had heretofore been in friendship with the 
English, as Virginm acknowledged in 1765 by a deputation 
with a present. In 1767, their warriors had volunteered to 
protect the frontier south of the Potomac ; yet, after they 
had won trophies in the general service, they were disre- 
garded by the state, and would have been left to return 
without reward, or even supplies of food, but for the gen- 
erosity of Washington .and his officers. 

The parties which in the following y^ar joined the expe- 
dition to the Ohio were neglected, so that their hearts told 
them to return to their cherished highlands. In July, 1768, 
the backwoodsmen ot Virginia, finding that their half- 
starved allies took what they needed on their way home, 
seized their arms; and, in three skirmishes, several of the 
“ beloved men ” of the Cherokees were slain and scalped. 

The wailing of the women for their deceased relatives, 
at the dawn of each day and at the gray of the evening, 
provoked the nation to retaliate. ‘‘ The blood of your be- 
loved kinsmen calls for reven^,” cried the Mm^ohgees ; and 
the chiefs of the ^Cherokees sent out their young men to take 
what they deemed such just and equal vengeance as became 
good warriors. The upland settloments of Korth Carolina 
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ceased to be safe ; of the garrison at Tellico, two soldiers 
fell victims. 

In November, 1758, Tiftoe-and five other- chieftains came 
down from their mountains to Charleston, to reconcile dif- 
ferences and treat of sTn amnesty. T^e old coven^t be- 
tween them and the English^ of whit^ one of the clauses 
stipulated that murderers shotdd be given up, was revived ; 
they accepted presents^ to cover, up their losses, andr gave 
pledges of inviolable peace. Before the return of the dele- 
gates of the remote upper towns, warriors of Settico on the 
Tennessee and of Tcllioo had been out on the Yadkin and 
the Catawba, beyond the jurisdiction of South Carolina; 
but the Cherokee . chiefs interposed to recall them, and 
soothed their anger. Aggression and equal revenge hav- 
ing reciprocally done their work, harmony seemed to be 
restored. 

The legislators of Carolina, meeting at Charleston 
in March, 1759, refused to consider hostilities with itss. 
the Cherokees as existing or to be apprehended ; but 
Lyttelton set aside their decision as an invasion of the pre- 
rogative, which alone could treat of peace or war. He next 
made a demand on the head men and warriors of the towns 
on the branches of the Tenne^ee, to give him satisfaction 
for the past,” by which,” as he explained, was meant that 
a certain number of Cherokees guilty of the murders should 
be delivered up or be put to death in their nation.” “ This 
would only make bad worse,” answered the red men ; “ the 
great warrior will never consent to it ; ” at' the same time 
they entreated peace. ^^We live at present in great har- 
mony,” wrote Berner^ from Fort Loudoun ; and thei'c are 
no bad talks.’* 

Tranquillity and confidence were returning ; but, in obedi- 
ence to orders, Demer^ insisted on the surrender or execution 
of the offending chiefs of Settico and TelHco, while Coyt- 
more, at Fort Prince George, intercepted all ammunition 
and merchandise on their way to the upper nation. Con- 
sternation spre^ along the mountain-sides ; the hand of the 
young men grasped at the tomahawk ; the warriors spoke 
much toother concerning Settico and Tellico, and hostile 
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speeches went round. Still they despatched to Charleston 
a letter with friendly strings of wampum ; while the middle 
and the lower settlements, which had taken no part in the 
expedition complained of, sent their belts of white shells. 

1700 Lyttelton, dreading some concert of the Cher- 

okees with the" Creeks, rigorously enforced the inter- 
ruption of trade as a chastisement ; and haughtily added : 

If you desire peace with us, and will send deputies to me 
as the mouth of your nation, I promise you, you shall come 
and return in safety.’’ 

The Indians had become dependent on civilization ; and 
to withhold supplies was not only like a general embargo, 
but also like disarming a nation. The Englisli, said they, 
would leave us defenceless, that they may utterly destroy 
us. Belts circulated more and more among the villages. 
They feared the worst, and narrowly watched the roads, 
that no white man might pass. ‘‘We have nothing to do,” 
said some among them, wild with rage, “ but to kill the white 
people here, and carry their scalps to the French, who will 
supply us with plenty of, ammunition and every thing else.” 
The nation was, however, far from being united against the 
English ; a large number of towns were even ready, if they 
had been encouraged, to fight on their side ; but the general 
distrust announced the approach of war. 

Lyttelton, hurried on by zeal to display authority, and 
eager to gain the glory of conducting an unusual expedition 
against the Gierokees, instantly gave orders to the colonels 
of three regiments of militia nearest the frontier tp fire an 
alarm and assemble their corps ; called out all the regulars 
and provincials in Charleston ; asked aid of the governors 
of Georgia and North Carolina; invited Virginia to s^d 
re-enforcements and supplies to Fort Loudoun by the road^ 
from that province $ sought the active alliance of the 
Cfaickasaws as ancient enemies to the French ; of the Gataw- 
bas, the Tuscaroras, and even the Creeks, whose hostility 
be pretended to have feared; and then convening the 
legislature, oh the fifths of October stressed a message to 
the assembly for supplies. Aware of his intentions to make 
a declaration of war, they addressed him against so preoipi- 
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tate a measure, ‘^unanimously desiring him to defer it.** 
He readily eonsented/ promising that “he would do nothing 
to prevent an accommodation;^^ on which the. assembly 
made grants of money, and provided for calling fifteen 
hundred men into service, if necessary. The perfidious 
governor reproved them for the scantiness of the supply ; 
and breaking his promise, not yet a day old, he added that 

he should persevere in his intended measures*” 

On the twelfth of October, he ordered Ihe alarm to 1750. 
be fired in all parts of the province where it had not 
been before ; and “ one half of the militia was drafted to be 
in readiness to repel any invasion or suppress any insurrec- 
tion that might happen during his absence.” 

But hardly had the word been spoken, when, on the 
seventeenth of October, a deputation from the upper and 
lower towns, Oconostata the great warrior himself, with 
thirty other of the most honored men, relying on their safe 
conduct from the governor, arrived in Charleston to deplore 
all deeds of violence, and to say that their nation truly 
loved peace. Buli,the lieutenant-governor, urged the wisdom 
of making an agreement, before more blood should be spilt. 

“ l am come,” said Oconostata in council, on the eighteenth, 
“ to hearken to what you have to say, and to deliver words 
of friendship.” But Lyttelton would not speak to them, 
saying ; “ I did not invite you to come down ; I only 
permitted you to do so; therefore,. you are to expect no 
talk frgm me, till I hear what you have to say.” 

• The next day, the prOud Oconostata condescended to 
recount what had been ill done; explained its causes; 
declared that the great civil chief of the Cherokees loved 
and respected the English ; and making an offering of deer- 
skins, and pleading for a renewal of trade, he added for 
himself : “ I love the white people ; they and the Indians 
shall not hurt one another ; I reckon myself as one with 
you.” 

Tittoe of Koowee complained of .Coytmore, the ofilcer 
in comxtiand at Fort Prince Oeorge, as intemperate and 
licentious, but still he would hold the English fast by the 
hand. The head warrior of E^tatoe would have “the trade 
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go OH, and no more blood Eiilianaca, the Black 

Dog of Hiwassie, was able td say that no English bloo"^ had 
ever been spilt by tfie yonng nien df his village ; and he 
gave assurances oi peace froin all the towns in his region. 
But the governor, in spite of the opposition of four of his 
council, went on. “I am now going with 'a great many of 
my warriors to your nation,’* said he finally to the deputies, 
in order to dem^d satisfaction. If you will not give it, 
when I come, I shall take it.” 

Oconostata, and those with him, claimed for themselves 
the benefit of the safe conduct under which they had come 
down. And Lyttelton spoke, concealing his purpose under 
words more false than the wiles of the savage: “You, 
Oconostata, and all with you, shall return in safety to your 
own country ; and it is not my intention to hurt a hair of 
your head. There is but one way by which I can insure 
your safety ; you shall go with my warriors, and they shall 
protect you.” 

On Friday, the twenty-seventh, Lyttelton, with 
the Cherokee envoys, left Charleston to repair to 
Congaree, the gathering-place for the militia of Carolina, 
Thither came Christopher Gudsden, bom in 1724, long the 
colonial representative of Charleston, dear to his constitu- 
ents ; at whose instance, and under whose command, an 
artillery company had just been formed, in a province 
which till then had not had a mounted field-piece. There, 
too, was. the heroic Francis Marion, as yet an untried 
soldier, just siz-and-twenty, the youngest of five sons of 
an impoverished planter; reserved and silent; small in 
stature, and of a slender frame ; so temperate that he drank 
only water; elastic, persevering, and of sincerest purity of 
souL Yet the state of the troops, Both as to equipments 
and temper, was such as might have been expected from 
the suddenness of their summons to take the field, against 
the judgment of their legislature. .Xt was still hoped that 
there would be no occasion to make use of them. Before 
leaving C^garee, Oconostata and his associates, though' 
their persons were aacre^ by the laws of savage and of 
civilised man, wore arrested; and, on arriving at Fort 
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Prince George, they were cto^ded into a hut hardly large 
enough for six of them* ^ 

To Attakuliarkulhi;, the Little Oarpeolt^r, an old man, who 
in 1730 had been in England, bat now had little influence 
with the tribe, Lyttelton, on the ei^teenth day of Decem- 
ber, 1759, pronotinoed n. very long speech^ rehearsing the 
conditions of their treaty. There are twenty-four, men of 
your nation,” aaid he, whom I demand to be delivered up 
to me, to be put to death, or otherwise disposed of, as Z 
shall think fit. Your people have killed thaf number of 
ours, and more ; and therefore that is the least I will accept 
of. I shall give you till to-morrow morning to consider of 
it, and then I shall expect your answer.” “ I have ever 
been the firm friend of the ‘English,” answered the chief; 
“ I will ever continue so ; but, for ^ving up the men, we 
have no authority oiic over another.” 

Yet after the governor had exchanged Oconostata and 
one or two more for other Indians, he sent again to Atta-, 
kulla-kulla, and on the twenty-sixth of December procnred 
the signature of six Cherokees to a treaty of peace, which 
seemed to sanction the governor’s retaining th| imprisoned 
envoys as hostages, till four-and-twenty men should be 
delivered up to undergo pimi^ment for the murders. It 
wfws further covenanted that the French should not be re- 
ceived lit their towns, tod that the English traders should 
be safe; 

'rhis treaty was not made by chiefs duly authorized, nor 
ratified in council ; nor could Indian usage give effect to 
its conditions. Hostages are unknown in the forest, where 
prisoners are slaves. No one was deceived. Lyttelton, in 
fact, had with profligate falsehood violated the word he had 
plighted, and retained in prison the ambassadors of peace, 
true friends to the English, “the beloved men,” of the 
Cherokees, who* had come to him under his own safe con- 
duct. And' yet he gloried in having obtain^ concessions 
such as savage man had never before granted; and, return- 
ing to Charleston, he took to himself tim honor of a tti- 
umphant entry* 

The CSierbkees longed io secure peace; but the youhg 
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bray68, whose names wm*e already honored in the glades 
of ^Tennessee, could not ba surrendered to death or servi- 
tude ; and Oconostata resolved to rescue the hosta^. The 
ooxtuuandant at Port Prince George was allured to a dark 
thicket by the river side, and was ahot by Indians in an 
ambush. The garrison, in their anger, butchered every one 
of their unfortunate prisoners. 

At the news of the’ massacre, the villages, of which 
there was scarce one that did not wail for a chief, quivered 
with anger, like a chafed rattlesnake in ‘the heats of mid- 
summer. The “spirits,” said they, “of our murdered 
brothers are flying around us, screaming for vengeance.” 
The mountains echoed the war-song ; and the braves dashed 
upon the frontiers for scalps, even to the skirts of Ninety- 
Six. In their attack on that fort, several of them fell. 
“ We fatten our dogs with their carcasses,” wrote Francis 
to L 3 rttelton ; “ and display their scalps, neatly ornamented, 
on the tops of our bastions.” Yet Fort Loudoim, on the 
Tennessee, was exposed to the savages, beyond the reach of 
succor. Prom Louisiana the Cherokees obtained military 
stores ; and, extending their alliance, they exchanged with 
the restless iMuskohgees the swans’ wings painted with red 
and black, and crimsoned tomahawks, that were the em- 
blems of war. 

Carolina was now in conflict with the mountmneers. 
Yet, at the meeting of the legislature in February, 
1760. 1760, the delegates, still more alarmed at the unwar- 

rantable interference of Lyttelton with the usages of 
colonial liberty, first of all vindicated “ their birthrights as 
British subjects,” and resisted “the violation of undoubted 
privileges.” But no governor was more esteemed by the 
lords of trade ; they never could find words strong enough 
to express their approbation of his whole conduct. His zeal 
for the prerogative, and his connections in England, gained 
him advancement ; and he was not only transferred from 
South Carolina to the more lucrative government of Ja- 
maica, but directed to return home to receive his instruc- 
tions, -^a direction which implied a wish of the board of 
trade to consult him on questions of colonial administration. 
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In April, Generial Amherst, whos6 thoOi^xtB were , all 
intent upon Canada, detached ^om the central Bxmj that 
had conquered Ohio six hundred HighliQiders; and six hun^ 
drcd royal Americans under Colonel Montgom^V 
wards Lord Eglinton, and Major Oraat, to stdke a sudden 
blow at the Oherokees and return. At Ninety-Six, near 
the end of May, they joined seven hundred Carolina rangers, 
among whom Moultrie, and, as some think, Marion, served 
as officers. 

On the first day of June, the little army, after a itso. 
march of eighteen miles from Beaver Dams, crossed 
Twelve-mile River ; and,, leaving their tents standing on 
advantageous ground, at eight in the evening they moved 
onward through the woods to surprise Estatoe, which was 
twenty-five miles distant. The baying of a watch-dog 
alarmed the village of Little KeoWee, when the Engli^ 
rushed upon its people, and killed nearly all except women 
and children. 

Early in the morning, they arrived at Estatoe, which its 
inbabitimts had but just abandoned, leaving their mats still 
warm. The vale of Keowee is famed for its beauty and 
fertility, extending for seven or eight miles, till a high, nar- 
row ridge of hills comes down on each side to the river. 
Below the ridge it opens again for ten or twelve miles more. 
This lovely region was the delight of the Cherokees; on 
the sides of the adjacent hills stood their habitations, and 
the rich level ground beneath bore their fields of maize, 
all clambered over •by the prolific bean.' The mountain- 
sides blushed with flowers in their season, and resounded 
with the melody of birds. The river now flowed in genrie 
memiders, now with arrowy swiftness, between banks where 
the 6ti*awberry mixed its crimson with the verdure, or beat 
against the hills that rose boldly in cones upon the border 
of the interval, and were the abutments o{ loftier mountains. 
Every village of the Cbe^okees within this beautiful country, 
Estatoe^ l^^^atehee, and Cbnasatchee with its stockaded 
town-house, was first plundered and then dest;royed by fire. 
The Indians were plainly observed on the tops of the moun- 
tains, gating at fU^s. For year3> the half-charrad 
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iheir dwellings zmgbt be seen on the desolate 
i^bidito. I could not help pitying them a little,’^ writes 
^ their villages were agreeably situated; their houses 
neatly built; there were everywhere astonishing magazines 
of corn, which were all consunjued.^^" The surprise was in 
every town almost equal, for the whole: was the work of a 
few hours ; the Indians had no time to save even what they 
valtied most, but left for the pillagers money and watches, 
wampum and skins. From sixty to eighty Cherokees were 
killed ; forty, chiefly women and children, were made pris- 
oners. Those who escaped could live only on horse-flesh 
and wild roots, or must fly over the mountains. 

Resting at Fort Prince George, Montgomery sent Tiftoe 
and the old warrior of Estatoe through the upper and mid- 
dle town, to summon their head men to treat of peace, or all 
the towns in the upper nation should be reduced to ashes. 
But the chiefs of the Cherokees gave no heed to the mes- 
sage ; and the British army prepared to pass the barriers 
of the Alleghany. 

1760 From the valley of Keowee, Montgomery, on the 
* ‘ twenty-fourth day of June, 1760, began his march, 
and at night encamped at the old town of Oconee. The 
next day, he passed from the vale of the Seneca River over 
the Oconee Mountain, and encamped at the War- Woman’s 
Creek. On the twenty-sixth, he crossed the Blue Ridge at 
the Rabun Gap, and made his encampment at the deserted 
town of Stecoe; The royal Scots tod Highlanders trod 
the rugged and dangerous deflies with fearless alacrity, and 
seemed refreshed by coming into the presence of mountains. 

On the morning of the twenty-seventh, the whole party 
began their march early, having a distance of eighteen miles 
to travel to the town of Etchowee, the nearest of the middle 
settlements of the Cherokees. ^ Let Montgomery be wary,” 
wrote Washington; “ he has a subtle enemy, that may give 
him mbst trouble when he least expects it.” The army 
passed down the valley of the Little Tennessee, along the 
mouBtaia stream which, taking its rise, in Rabun county in 
Georgia, flows through Macon county in North Carolina. 
Not fiar from Franklin, their path lay along tihe muddy 
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river with its steep, clay banks, a flain 

with the dense thicket, overloo]^ oH iMe hf^ hi^ 
mountain, and on the other by hilly) ^ 

this narrow pass, which was thto called OrowV "Oc&^ the 
Cherokees emerged from an ambush. Morrison, a. gaibmt 
ofiicer, was killed at the head ,of ther advanced party. But 
the Highlanders and provincials drove the enemy from iheir 
lurking-places; and, returning to their yells three hruESas 
and three waves of their bonnets and hats, they chased 
Them from height and hollow. At the ford; the army passed 
the river ; and protected by it on their right, and by a 
flnnking-party on the loft, treading a path sometimes so 
narrow that they w’^ere obliged to march in Indian file, 
fired upon from the rear, twice from, the front, they 
were not collected at Etchowee till midnight, and after a 
loss of twenty men, besides seventy-six wounded. 

For one day, and one day only, Montgomery rested i7$o 
in the heart of the Alleghanies. If he had advanced 
to relieve the siege of Fort Loudoun, he must hare abaxi'- 
(loned his wounded men and his baggage. Oh the following 
night, deceiving the Cherokees by kindling lights at Etcho- 
wce, the army retreated ; and, marching twenty-five miles, 
they never halted till they came to War-W Oman’s Cre^k, an 
upland tributary of the Savannah. On the thirtieth, they 
crossed the Oconee Mountain, and on the first day of July 
reached Fort Prince George. 

The retreat of Montgomery was the abandonment of the 
famished Fort Loudoun. By the unanimous resolve of the 
officers, James Stuart, afterwards Indian agent for the aouth- 
erh division, repaired to Cbotee, and agreed on terms of 
capitulation, which neither party, observed ; and, on the 
morning of the eighth of August, Oconostata himself re- 
ceived the surrender of the fort, and sent its garrison of 
two hundred on their way to Carolina. The next day, dt 
Telliquo, the fugitives were surrounded ; Bemer^ and three 
other offl^cers, with twenty-three privates, were killed. The 
Cherokee warriors were very exact in that number, as being 
the amount of hostages who had been retained hy Lyttelton 
in the previous December. The rest were brought bedb 
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iKlSkdi distributed among the tribes. Their English prisoners^ 
meludihg oaptives carried from the back settlements of 
Zibrtb and South Carolina, were thought to have amounted 
to near three hundred souls. 

But friendship lives in the heart of the savage. Listen 
to the tale of a red man^s fidelity. AttaJculla-kulla, hearing 
that Stuart, his friend, was a prisoner, hastened to ransom 
him, by giving every thing he could command ; and when 
Oconostata, in a great council at Chotee, would have com- 
peUed the assistance of the English agent in the proposed 
siege of Fort Prince George, the Little Carpenter took him 
away as if to hunt for venison, and struck through the wil- 
derness for Virginia. Nine days and nights they . travelled, 
with such game as they killed for their food,, with the light 
in the sky for their guide, through gaps rarely trodden even 
by wild beasts, for the beasts pf the forest pick their paths ; 
on the tenth day, they met a detachment of Virginians on 
Holston River. 

Having fulfilled the letter of his instructions by reaching 
the country of the Cherokees, Montgomery, slighting the 
unanimous entreaty of the general assembly for protection 
cvf the back settlements, and leaving only four companies 
of royal Scots, embarked in all haste for Halifax by way of 
New York. And afterwards, in his place in the house of 
commons, he acted with those who thought the Americans 
factious in peace and feeble in w'ar. 

Ellis, the governor of Georgia, wiser than Lyttelton, 
secured the good-will of the Creeks. 
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iOHAPTER XVI. 

POSSBSBIOK TAKKH OF laOHIQAH Aim THB OOOBTB7 OB 
THE LAKES. PITTAS ADMINISTSAtlON CONTINtmD., 

1760. 

Had Amherst been more active, the preceding campaign 
would have reduced Canada.* His retreat to Crown 
Point gave De Ijevi, Montcalm’s successor, a last iToa. 
opportunity of concentrating the remaining forces of 
France at Jacques Cartier for the recovery of Quebec. In 
that city, Saunders had left abundant stores and heavy 
artillery, with a garrison of seven thousand men, under the 
command of the brave but shallow Murray. When De Levi 
found it impossible to surprise the place in midwinter, he 
still resolved on undertaking its reduction. George Town0- 
hend, now in England, publicly rejected the opinion “ that 
it was able to hold out a considerable siege ; ” and Murray, 
preparing for “the last extremity,” selected the Isle of 
Orleans as his refuge. 

As soon as the river opened, De Levi proceeded, with an 
army of less than ten thousand men, to besiege Quebec. 
On the twenty-eighth of April, the vain-glorious governor, 
marching out from the city, left the advantageous ground 
which he first occupied, and incautiously hazarded an attack 
near Sillery Wood. The advance-guard, under De Bour- 
lamarque, met the shock with firnmess, smd returned the 
attack with ardor. In danger of bmng surrounded, Murray 
was obliged to fly, leaving “ his very fine train of artillery,” 
and losing a thousand men. The French appear to have 
lost about three hundred, though Murray’s report increased 
it more than eight-fold. Daring the two next days, De 
Levi opened trenches against the t<^wn ; but the frost de- 
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^|p8dE;^e works. The English garrison, reduced to tweiity- 
l^^^hiKlwedi men, exerted themselves with alacrity. 

even cripples, were set to light work. In the 
aanny, not a word would be listened to of the pos- 
tdbility of failure. But Pitt’s sagacity had foreseen and 
|»^pared for alL A fleet at his biding was on its way 
W r^ieve the city ; and to his W'ife he"* was able to write in 
June : Join, my love, with me, in most humble and grate- 
ful thanks to the Almighty. The siege of Quebec was raised 
on the seventeenth of May, with every happy circumstance. 
The enemy left their camp standing, abandoned forty pieces 
. of cannon. Swanton arrived there in the ‘ Van- 
1700. guard ’ on the fifteenth, and destroyed all the French 
shipping, six or seven in number. Happy, happy 
day ! My joy and hurry are inexpressible.” 

Amherst had been noilitfied of the intended siege ; but he 
persevered in his systematic and tardy plan. When the 
spring opened, he had no difliculties to encounter in taking 
possession of Canada but such as he himself should create. 
A country sufEering from a four years’ scarcity, a dis- 
heartened peasantry, five or six battalions, wasted by in- 
credible services, and not recruited from France, offered no 
opposition. The party which was conducted from Crown 
Point towards Montreal, by Colonel Haviland, found the 
fort on Isle-aux-Noix deserted. Amherst himself led the 
main army of ten thousand men by way of Oswego ; it is 
not easy to say why, for the labor of getting there was 
greater than that of proceeding directly upon Montreal. 
After toiling to Oswego, he descended the St. Lawrence 
onutiousiy, taking possession of the feeble works at Ogdeus- 
burg : treating the helpless Canadians with humanity, and 
no loss of lives except in passing the Rapids, on the 
seventh of September he met before Montreal the army 
Murray, who, as he came up from, Quebec, had in- 
the people and amused himself by now and then 
a vUldge and hanging a Canadian. The next day, 
vrtth forces from Crown Point. Thus the 
; came together in overwhelming strength to 

a few hundred inhabitants^ which 
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Yaudrenil had resolved to .hip oil 
of the English; and, oh thh 
her, the dag of 8t. Charge floij^Od In 
gate of Montreal, the ad^f^ ishind: ^ Oiiv ' 

tier, the ancient hearth of the oonncil^ra of the W^y^andot^ 
the village cohseorated by the-Iloina!i church to the Yirg^ 
Mary, a site connected by nvers and lakes ak inlsm 
world, and needing only a milder climate to be ohe Of th^ 
most attractive spots on the continent. The capitnla^pn 
included all Canada, which was said to extend to the crest 
of land dividing branches of Erie and Michigan from th^ 
of the Miami, the Wabash, and the IlUnois Rivers. Prop- 
erty nncl religion were cared for in the terms ; but for civil 
liberty no stipulation was thbught of. Canada, under the 
forms of a despotic admiDistratioi|, came into the posses- 
sion of England by conquest ; and in h conquered country 
the law was held to be the pleasure of the king. 

On the fifth day after the capitulation, Rogers departed 
with two hundred rangers to carry English banners to the^ 
ujjper posts. From Erie, in the chilly days di November, 
they went forward in boats, being the first considerable 
party of men whose tongue was the English that ever 
spread sails on Lake Erie. The Indians on the lakes were 
at peace, united under Pontiac, the great chief of the 
Ottawas, happy in a country fruitful of corn and abounding 
in game. The Americans were met at the mouth of a 
river by a deputation of Ottawas from the west. “ Pontiac,^^ 
said thieyi ^ is the chief and lord of the country you are in ; 
Wait till he can see you with his own eyes.” 

When Pontiac and Rogers met, the savage chieft^n 
asked : “ How have you dared to enter my country wi^oo^ 
my leave?” “I come,” replied the ISuglish 
no design against the Indians, but to remove Ike Pir^ch^ 
out of your country ; ” and he gave the wampum of jpeaoe. 
But Pontiac returned a belt, which arrested the inarch of 
the party, till his leave diould be granted. 

The next day, the chief sent presents ot bags of parcMi ) 
com,, and Mi a second meetmg sihed^ ‘^he .ealn 
the leader, invitinf hte W j^^ onward ' W 
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an escort of wuriors to assist in driving his 
heiC^ ^ oxen along the shore. The tribes south-east of 
were told that the stagers came with his consent ; 
yet^ -While he studied to infom himself how wool could be 
changed into cloth, how iron could be extracted from 
i|60. the earth, how warriors could be disciplined like 
the English, he spoke as an independent prince, who 
would not brook the presence of white men within his 
dominions but at his pleasure. 

After this interview, Rogers hastened to the straits which 
connect Erie and St. Clair, and took possession of Detroit. 
Thus was Michigan -won by Great Britain. 

England began hostilities for Nova Scotia and the Ohio. 
These she had secured, and had added Canada and Guada- 
loupe. “ I will snatch at the first moment of peace,” said 
Pitt. “ The desire of my heart,” said George II. to parlia- 
ment, ** is to see a stop put to the effusion of blood ; ” ^anil 
the public mind was discussing how far the conquests 
should be retained. So great a subject of consideration 
had never before presented itself to British statesmen. 

“ We have had bloodshed enough,” urged Pulteney, Earl 
of Bath, who, when in the house of commons, had been 
cherished in America as the friend of its liberties, and who 
now in his old age pleaded for the termination of a truly 
national war by a solid and reasonable peace. Our North 
American conquests,” said he to Pitt- and Newcastle, and 
to the world, “ cjinnot be retaken. Give up none of them, 
or you lay the foundation of another war. ITuless we 
would choose to be obliged to keep great bodies of troops 
in America, in full peace, we can never leave the French 
any footing in Canada. Not Senegal and Goree, nor even 
Guadaloupe, ought to be insisted upon as a condition of 
peace, provided Canada be left to us.” Such seemed “ the 
infinite consequence of North America,” which, by its in- 
creasing inhabitants, would consume British xnahufactures ; 
by its trade, employ innumerable British ships; by its pro- 
vhaohs, support the sugar islands ; by its products, fit out 
the. whoje ' navy of England. 

/ ’ Peace, too, was to jbe desired in behalf of Enjp^’^fe ally. 
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the only Protestant sovereign to; ©^tpinany who ^otiM prisr 
serve the privileges of bis r^ljljg^on ^'orn being trampled 
under foot. “ How calmly,” said Bath, “ the king of Phis- 
sia possesses himself under d!Btre8»! how ably he cto' ex- 
tricate himself ! ^ having “ aihazmg resources in his own 
unbounded' genius.” “ The warm support of the Ftotestaht 
nation ” of Great Britain must be called forth, or " the war 
begun to wrest Silesia from him ” would, " in the end, be 
found to be a war ” to " overturn the liberties and religion 
<tf Germany.” Peace was, moreover, tO be solicited • 
from love to political freedom. The tocrease of the nw. 
navy, army, and public debt, and the consequent in- 
fluence of the. crown, w^ere "much too great for the indepen- 
dency of the constitution.” 

The generous and wise sentiments of the Earl of Bath 
were acceptable to the people of England. But WilKam 
Burke, the kinsman and friend, jvnd often the associate, of 
Edmund Burke, found arguments for retaining Guadaloupe 
ill the opportunity it would aflEord of profitable investment, 
the richness of the soil, the number of its slaves, tlie absence 
of all rivalry between England and a tropical island. Be- 
sides, he addedy " if the people of our colonies find no check 
from Canada, they ^vill extend themselves almost without 
bound into the iidand parts. They will increase infinitely 
from all causes. What the consequence will be, to have a 
numerous, hardy, independent people, possessed of a strong 
country, communicating little or not at all with England, I 
leave to your own i*eflections.” 

" By eagerly grasping at extensive territory, we may run 
the risk, and in no very distant period, of losing what we 
now possess. A neighbor that keeps tis in some awe is, not 
always the worst of neighbors. So that, far from sacrific- 
ing Guadaloupe to Canada, perhaps, if we might have 
Canada without any sacrifice at all, we ought not to desire 
it. There itoduld be a balance of power in America. ” 
And the writer revealed his connections by advising that, 
as the war bad been " an American war,” " Lord Halifax,” 
one of the ** few ” whom " inclinations, studies, opportuni- 
and;4^ents had made perfectly masters of the state 
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ai]^ interests of the colonies/* should be appointed to nego- 
tiate peace. 

1T60 Private letters from Ouadslonpe gave warning that 
a country of such vast resources, and so distant as 
North America, could never remain long subject to Britain. 
The acquisition of Canada would strengthen America to 
revolt. “One can foresee these evMts clearly,” said the 
unnamed writer ; “ it is no gift of prophecy. It is a natural 
and unavoidable consequence, and must appear so to every 
man whose head is not too much affected with popular mad- 
ness or political enthusiasm. The islands, from their weak- 
ness, can never revolt ; but, if we acquire all Canada, we 
shall soon find North America itself too powerful and too 
populous to be governed by us at a distance.” 

If Canada were annexed, “the Americans,” it was ob- 
jected in conversation,* “ would be at leisure to manufacture 
for themselves, and throw of their dependence on the 
mother country.” 

On the other side, Benjamin Franklin, having many in 
England and all reflecting men in his native land for his 
hearers, defended the annexation of Canada as the only 
mode of securing America. The Indians, from the neces- 
sity of commerce, would cease to massacre the planters, 
and cherish perpetual peace. There would be no vast in- 
land frontier to be defended against Prance, at an incalcu- 
lable expense. The number of British subjects would, 
indeed, increase more rapidly than if the mountains should 
remain their barrier ; but they would be more diffused, and 
their employment in agriculture would free England from 
the fear of American manufactures. 

“With Canada in our possession,” he remarked, “our 
people in America will increase amazingly. I know that 
tiheir common rate of increase is doubling their numbers 
every twenty-five years, by natural generation only, exclu- 
sive of the accession of foreigners. This increwe oontinumg 
would, in a century more, make the British subjeMs on that 
side the water more numerous than they now are on this.” 
Should the ministry surrender their own judgment to the 
fears of others, it would ^prevent the assuring to the 
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British name and nation a staBility and permanency that 
no man acquainted with history durst have hoped for, till 
our American possessions opened the pleamng prospect.” 

To the objection that England could supply only the sea- 
coast, that the inhabitants of. the interior must manufacture 
for themselves, Franklin evoked from futurity the ‘sj)lendid 
vision of wide navigation on the great rivers and inland seas 
of America. Even the poor Indian on Lake Superior was 
already able to pay for wares furnished from French and 
English factories ; and would not industrious farmers, herip- 
after settled in those countries, be better able to pay for 
what should be brought them? 

“The trade to the West India Islands,” he con tin- neo. 

ued, “ is undoubtedly a valuable one ; but it has long 
been at a stand. The trade to our northern colonies is not 
only greater, but yearly increasing with the increase of 
jicople ; and even in a greater proportion, as the people in- 
crease in wealth.” 

“ That their growth may render them dangerous I have 
not the least conception. We have already fourteen separ 
rate governments on the maritime coast of the continent, 
and shall probably have as many more behind them on the 
inland side. Their jealousy of each other is so gi*eat they 
have never been able to effect a union among themselves, 
nor even to agree in requesting the mother country' to es- 
tablish it for them. If they could not agree to unite for 
their defence against the French and Indians, who were per- 
petually harassing their settlements, burning their villages, 
jmd murdering their people, is there any danger of their 
uniting against their own nation, which they all love much 
more than they love one another? 

“ Such a union is impossible, without the most grievous 
tyranny and oppression. People who have property in a 
country which they may lose, and privileges which they 
may endanger^ -are generally disposed to be quiet, and even 
to bear much, rather than hazard all. While the govern-* 
ment is mild and just, while important civil and religious 
rights are secure, such subjects will be dutiful and obedient. 
The waves do not rise but when the winds blow.” 
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Thus Franklin offered the great advice which sprung from 
his love of English freedom and his truly American heart. 

Appealing also to the men of letters, be communed 
net). with David Hume on the jealousy of trade; and 
shared the more agreeable system of economy that 
promised to the world freedom of commerce, and mutual 
benefits from mutual prosperity. He rejoiced that the ^eat 
master of English historic style loved to promote by his 
writings that common good of mankind, which the Ameri- 
can, inventing a new form of expression, called the inter- 
est of humanity;” arid he summoned before the mind of 
the Scottish philosopher that audience of innumerable mill- 
ions which a century or two would prepare in America for 
all who should use English well. England cheerfully and 
proudly accepted the counsels which his magnanimity in- 
spired. Promising herself wealth from colonial trade, she 
was also occupied by the thought of filling the wilderness, 
instructing it with the products of lier intelligence, and 
blessing it with free institutions. Homer sang from isle to 
isle; the bards of England would find ‘‘Jiearcrs in every 
zone,” and in the admiration of genius continent respond 
to continent. 

Pitt would not weigh the West India Islands against half 
a hemisphere ; he desired to retain them both, but, being 
overruled in the cabinet, he held fast to Canada. The 
liberties of the English in America were his delight ; he 
made it his glory to extend the boundaries throughout 
which they were to be enjoyed ; and yet at that very time 
the board of trade retained the patronage and internal a^i- 
ministration of the colonies, and were persuaded more than 
ever of the necessity of radical changes in the government 
in favor of the central authority. While they waited for 
peace as the proper season for their interference, Thomas 
Pownall, the governor of Massachusetts, a statesman who 
had generous feelings, but no logic, flashes of sagacity, but 
no clear comprehension, who from inclination associated with 
liberal men, even while he framed }>lans for strengthening 
the prerogative, affirmed, and many times reiterated, that 
tile independence of America w;ts certain, and near at 
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hand. “ Not for centuries,^ repUed Hutchinson, who knew 
the strong affection Of New England for the home of its 
fathers. 

Bat the lords of trhde shared the foreboding. In every 
province, the people, from design or from their nature and 
position, seem^ gradually confirming their sway. - Virginia, 
once “ so orderly,” had assumed the right of equitably ad- 
justing the emoluments secured by law to the church. In 
1759, Sherlock, then bishop of London, had confided his 
gi'iefs to the board of trade, at ‘‘ the great change in the 
temper of the people of Virginia.” ‘‘ It is surely high time,” 
said he, “ to look about us and consider of the several steps 
lately taken to the diminution of the prerogative of the 
crown. The rights of the clergy and the authority of the 
king must stand or fall together.” 

“ Connecticut,” wrote a royalist churchTiian, in 
July, 1760, to Seeker, the archbishop of Canterbury, ireo. 

Connecticut is little more than a mere democracy ; 
most of them uj>on a level, and each man thinking himself 
an able divine and politician;” and, to make them “ a good 
sort of people,” he urged upon Halifax and Pitt that ‘‘ the 
church should be supported,” “and the charters of that 
colony, and of its eastward neighbors, be demolished.” 
“ The present republican form of those governments was 
indeed pernicious. The people were rampant in their high 
notions of liberty, and thence perpetually running into in- 
trigue and faction ; ” and he advocated an act of parliament 
establishing one model for all America. As “a principle 
of union,” a viceroy, or lord-lieutenant, was to be appointed, 
with a council of two from each province, like the Amphic- 
tyons of Greece, to consult for union, stability, and the good 
of the whole; and, “there being the strongest connection 
between fearing God and honoring the king,” “prayer” 
was made for “bishops, at least two or three.” 

In the winter after the taking of Quebec, the rumor 
got abroad of the fixed design in England to remodel the 
provinces. Many officers of the British army expressed the 
opinion ope^nly, that America should be compelled to yield 
a revenue at the disposition of the crown. Some of them, 
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Ybrkj, suggested a requisitioia of quit-reats as 
^iNo^d %e Tirtuallj. a general land-tax, by act of parliament. 
“ While I can wield this weapon,’^ cried Livingston, the 
large landholder, grasping his swoxd, England shall never 
get it but with my heart’s blood.” In the assembly at New 
York, which had been chosen in the previous year, the pop- 
ular party was strengthened by those i^ho battled with Epis- 
copacy ; and the Livingstons, descendants of Scottish 
1700. Presbyterians, were recognised as its leaders. Of 
these were Philip, the popular alderman, a merchant 
of New York ; and William, who represented his brother’s 
manor, a scholar, and an able lawyer, the incornii)tible nd- 
vocate of civil and religious liberty, in manners jdaiii, by 
his nature republican. Nor may Robert R. Livingston, of 
Duchess county, be forgotten, an only son, heir to very large 
estates, a man of spirit and honor, keenly sensitive to right, 
faultless as a son, a son-in-law, a husband, possessing a gen- 
tleness of nature and a candor tliat ever endeared him to 
the friends of freedom. 

In the opinion of Cadwallader Golden, the president of 
the council, “the democratical or popular part” of the 
American constitution “ was too strong for the other parts, 
and in time might swallow them both up, and endanger the 
dependence of the plantations on the crown of Great Britain.” 
Ilis remedies were “ a perpetual revenue,” fixed salaries, and 
“an hereditary council of privileged landholders, in imi- 
tation of the lords of parliament.” At the same time, he 
warned against the danger of applying a standing re venue" 
to favorites, or bestowing beneficial employments on str.ingers 
alone, to the great discouragement of the people of the 
plantations. Influenced by a most “ favorable opinion ” of 
Golden’s “ zeal for the rights of the crown,” Lord Halifax 
conferred on him the vacant post of lieutenant-governor of 
New York. 

In the neighboring province of New Jersey, Fi-ancis 
Bernard, as its governor, a royalist, selected for office by 
Halifax, had from 1758, the time of his arrival in America, 
been brooding over the plans for enlaiging royal power, 
which he afterwards reduced to form. But Pennsylvania, 
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of all l^e ool4^llii€a; led the Ta^ c^ what &e 
“ Democracy.” Its assembly succeeded in obtaiabi^ iita 
governor’s assent to tb^, favorite assesssi^t bill, by ;wbicfa ^ 
the estates of the proprietaries were subjected, to taxation. 
They revived and continued for sixteen years thefr eii^cnse, 
which was collected, by officers of their own appointment; 
and they kept its “ very considerable’*? proceeds solely and 
entirely at their own disposal. By other bills they took 
from the goverhor influence over the judiciary, by making 
good behavior its tenure of office. M^yland repeated the 
same contests, and adojDted the same policy. * 

Already the negative had been wrested from the coimoil 
of Pennsylvania, and from the proprititaries them- 
selves. The latter, therefore, in March, 1760, ap- i7so. 
pealed to the king against seventeen acts that had 
been passed in 1758 and 1759, “as equally alEecting the 
royal prerogative, their chartered immunities, and their 
rights as men.” When in May, 1760, Franklin appeared 
with able counsel to defend the liberties of his adopted 
home before the board of trade, he was encountered by 
Pi-att, the attorney-general, and Charles Yorke, the son of 
Lord Hardwickc, then the solicitor-general, who appeared 
for the prerogative and the proprietaries. Of the acts com- 
}»lained of, it Avas held that some “ were unjust to the pri- 
vate fortunes of the Penns,” and all, by their dangerous 
encroachments, “fatal to the constitution in a public con- 
sideration.” In behalf of the people, it was pleaded that 
the consent of the governor, who was the deputy of the 
I proprietaries, included the consent of his principals. To 
this it was replied, that his consent was fraudulent, for the 
amount of his emolmnents had depended on his compliance ; 
that it Avas subversive of the constitution for the assembly 
first to take to themselves the supervision of the treasure, 
and then to employ it to corrupt the governor. Even the 
liberal Pratt, as well as Yorke, “said much of the intention 
to establish a democracy, in place of his majesty’s govern- 
ment,” and urged u|)on “ the proprietaries their duty of re- 
sistance.” The lords of trade found that in Pennsylvania, 
as in every other colony, “the delegates far exceeded the 
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largest ciaims of the house of commons, not only by raising 
the money, but by investing themselves with the sole ap- 
plication of it, and usurping by this means the most valua- 
ble prerogative of the executive power.” The board, 
1760 * therefore, in June, assured the cabinet ministers that 
“ experience had shown how vain it was to negotiate 
away his majesty’s authority, since every new concession 
became a foundation for some new demand, and that pi 
some new dispute and they recommended that “ the con- 
stitution should be brought back to its proper principles, to 
restore to the crown, in the person of the proprietaries, its 
just prerogative, to check the growing influence of assem- 
blies by distinguishing, what they are perpetually con- 
founding, the executive from the legislative power.” 

When, in July, the subject was discussed before the privy 
council, Lord Mansfield made the extraordinary motion, 
“that the attorney and solicitor general be instructed to 
report their opinion whether his majesty could not disap- 
prove of parts of an act and confirm other parts of it ; ” but 
so violent an attempt to extend the king’s prerogative, at 
the expense of the people of the colonies and the proprieta- 
ries, met with no favor. 

At last, of the seventeen acts objected to, the six which 
encroached most on the executive power were negatived by 
the king; but by the influence of Lord Mansfield, and 
against the advice of jbhe board of trade, the assessment bill, 
which taxed the estates of the proprietaries, was made the 
subject of an informal capitulation between them and the 
agent of the people of Pennsylvania, and was included 
among those that were confirmed. 

There were two men in England whose relation to these 
transactidns is especially memorable : Pitt, the secretary of 
state for. America ; and Edmund Burke, a man of letters, at 
that time in the service of William Gerard Hamilton, the 
colleague of Lord Halifax. Burke shared the opinions of the 
board of trade, that all the offensive acts of Pentisylvania 
should be rejected, and censured with severity the tempor- 
izing facility of Lord Mansfield as a feeble and unmanly 
surrender of just authority. The time was near at hand 
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when the young Irishman’s opinions upon the extent of 
British authority over America would become of moment. 
Great efforts were made to win the immediate interposition 
of William Pitt, so that he might appall the colonies by his 
censure, or mould them by British legislation. After dili- 
gent and long-continued inquiry, I cannot find that he ever 
consented to menace any restriction on the freedom of the 
people in the colonies, or even so much as expressed an 
opinion that they were more in fault than the champions of 
prerogative. So little did he interest himself in the strifes 
of Pennsylvania, that, during his ministry, Franklin was 
never admitted to his presence. Every one of his letters 
which I have seen — and I think I have seen every consid- 
erable one to every colony*^ is marked by liberality and 
respect for American rights ; and the governor of Maryland, 
who <lesired taxation by parliament, and had appealed to 
the secretary, “in hopes that measures would have been 
taken to end the dispute ” between the officers of the crown 
and the assembly, was left to complain “that his majesty’s 
ministers had not as yet interfered,” that Pitt would “ only 
blame both houses for their failure to make appropriations.” 
The threat of interference, on the close of the war, was in- ' 
cessant from Halifax and the board of trade; T can trace 
no such purpose to Pitt, 

Yet a cii-cular from the secretary, who was informed by 
Amherst that the French islands were supplied during the 
war with pro\isions from America, was connected with the 
first strong expressions of discontent in New England. 
American merchants were incited, by the French commer- 
cial regulations, to engage in the carrying-trade of the 
French sugar islands; and they gained by it immense 
profits. This trade was protected by flags of truce, which 
were granted by the colonial governors. “ For each flag,” 
wi-ote Horatio Sharpe, who longed to share in the spoils, 

“ for each flag, my neighbor. Governor Detiny, receives a 
handsom*^ douceur; and I have been told that Governor 
Bernard, in particular, has also done business in the same, 
way.’^ “ I,” said Fauquier, of Virginia, “ have never been 
prevailed on to grant one; though I have been tempted by 
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lat|^ offend) and pitiful stories of relations lying in French 
dfingenns for want of such flags.” In vehement and im- 
perative words, Pitt rebuked the practice, not with a view 
permanently to restrain the trade of the continent with the 
foreign islands, but only in time of war to distress the enemy 
by famine. 

In August, the same month in which this impas- 
sioned interdict was issued, Francis Bernard, whom 
the board of trade favored as the obsequious friend to the 
English church and to British authority, was removed to the 
government of Massachusetts. In September of that year, 
Bernard manifested the purpose of his appointment, by in- 
forming the legislatui*e of Massachusetts “ that they derived 
blessings from their subjection to Great Britain.” Subjeo 
tion to Great Britain was a new doctrine in New England, 
whose people professed loyalty to the king, but shunned a 
new master in the collective people of England. The coun- 
cil, in its reply, owned only a beneficial “relation to Great 
Britain;” the house of representatives spoke vaguely of 
“ the connection between the mother (*oiintry and the prov- 
inces, on the principles of filial obedience, protection, and 
justice.” 

The colonists had promised themselves, after the conquest 
of Canadji, that they should “ sit quietly under their own 
vines and fig-trees, with none to make them, afraid ; ” jind 
already they began to fear aggressions on their freedom. 
To check illicit tr.ade, the officers of the customs had even 
demanded of the supreme court general writs of assistance ; 
but the writs luid l^en withheld, because Stephen Sewall, 
the chief justice of the province, a man of great integrity, re- 
spected and beloved by the people, doubted their legality. 

In September, Sewall died, to the universal sorrow of 
the province ; and the character of his successor would con- 
trol the decision of the court on the legality of writs of 
assistance, involving the enforcing of the British acts of 
trade by the utmost exertion of arbitrary and irresponsible 
discretion, as well as the degree of political support which 
the. judiciary would grant to the intended new system of 
administration. Had the first surviving judge been pro- 
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moted to the vacancy, a place would have been Ofm 

for James Otis, of Barnstable, at that time speaker, ef the 
house of representatives, a good lawyer, to whom a former 
governor had promised a seat on the bench ; but Bernard 
appointed Thomas Hutchinson, originally a merchant 
by profession, subservient in his politics, already lieu-* itw* 
tenant-governor, oouncillor and judge of probate. A 
burst of indignation broke from the colony at this union of 
such high executive, legislative, and judicial functions in one 
person, who was not bred to the law, and was expected to 
interpret it for the benefit of the prerogative. Oxenbridge 
Thacher, a lawyer of great merit, a man of sagacity and 
patriotism, respected for learning, ability, purity of life, and 
moderation, discerned the dangerous character of Hutdiin- 
son’s ambition, and from this time denounced him openly 
and always ; while James Otis, the younger, offended as a 
son and a patriot, resigned the office of advocate^enerd, 
and, by his eloquence in opposition to the royalists, set the 
])rovince in a flame. But the new chief justice received 
the iterated application for writs of assistance, and delayed 
the decision of the court only till he could write to Eng- 
land. 

The lords of trade had matured their system. They 
agreed with what Dobbs had written from North Carolina, 
that “it was not prudent, when unusual supplies were 
asked, to litigate any point with the factious assemblies ; 
but, upon an approaching peace, it would be proper to in- 
sist on the king’s prerogative.” “Lord Halifax,” said 
Seeker of that nobleman, about the time of his forfeiting an 
advantageous marriage by a licentious connection writh an 
opera girl, “ Lord Halifax is earnest for bishops in Amer- 
ica; ” and he hoped for success in that “great point, when 
it should please God to bless them with a peace,” The 
opinions of Ellis, the governor of Georgia, who had repre- 
sented the want of “a small military force” to keep the 
assembly from encroachments; of Lyttelton, who, from 
South Carolina, had sent word that the root of all the diffi^ 
culties of the king’s servants lay “ in having no standing 
revenue,” — were kept in mind. “ It has been hinted to 
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me,” smd the secretary of Maryland, “ that, at the peace, 
acte of parliament will be moved for amendment of govern- 
ment and a standing force in America, and that the colonies, 
for whose protection the force will be established, must 
bear at least th^ greatest share of charge. This,” 
1760. wrote Calvert, in January, 1760, “will occasion a 
tax ; ” and he made preparations to give the board of 
trade his answer to their propositions on the safest modes 
of raising a revenue in America by act of parliament. 

“ For all what you Americans say of your loyalty,” ob- 
served Pratt, the attorney-general, better known in America 
as Lord Camden, to Franklin, “ and notwithstanding your 
boasted affection, you will one day set up for indepen- 
dence.” “No such idea,” replied Franklin, sincerely, “is 
entertained by the Americans, or ever will be, unless you 
grossly abuse them.” “ Very true,” rejoined Pratt ; “ that 
I see will happen, and will produce the event.” 

Peace with foreign states was to bring for America an 
alteration of charters, a new system of administration, a 
standing array, and for the support of that army a grant of 
an American revenue by a British parliament. The deci- 
sion was settled, after eleven years’ reflection and experience, 
by Halifax and his associates at the board of trade, and for 
its execution needed only a prime minister and a resolute 
monarch to lend it countenance. In the midst of these 
schemes, surrounded by victory, the aged George II. died 
suddenly of apoplexy on the twenty-fifth day of October, 
1760. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE KINO AND THE AmSTOCKACT ASAtNBT THE GBBAT 
COHMONEB. OEOBOB m. DBITE6 ODT PITT. 

1760-1761. 

« 

The new* king went directly to Carleton house, ,the resi* 
dence of his mother. The first person whom he sent 
for was Newcastle, who came in a great hurry. None 
knew better than those who were to receive the duke 
that Pitt had forced a way into the highest place in the min-* 
istry over the heads of an envious and unwilling aristocracy ; 
and that, under a reluctant coalition, there rankled an in- 
curable iilienatioii between the members of the adminis- 
tration itself. Newcastle had no sooner entered Carleton 
house, than Bute came to him, and told him that the king 
would see liim before anybody and before holding a council* 
‘‘ Comiiliraents from me,” he added, are now unnecessary. 

I have been and shall be your friend, and you shall see it.” 
The veteran courtier caught at the naked hook as soon as 
thrown out, and answered in the same strain. The king, 
so young and so determined to rule, praised the loyalty of 
Newcastle, and said : “ My Lord Bute is your good friend ; 
he will tell you my thoughts at large.” Newcastle, in return, 
was profuse of promises ; and, before the ashes of the late 
king were cold, the faithless duke was conspiring with the 
new influences on and around the throne to subvert the system 
by which Pitt had not only restored, but exalted his cormtry. 

On meeting the council, the king appeared agitated an.d 
embarr^ed, and with good reason ; for his speech, which 
had been, drawn by Bute, set up adhesion to his plan of 
government as the test of honesty; calumniated the war as 

bloody ” and expensive ; and silently abandoned the kii^ 
of Prussia. Newcastle, who was directed to read it aloud, 
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seemed to fiiid it unexceptionable ; and lowered bis voice at 
tbe 4>S^siye parts, so that his words could not be distiii- 
gutted. «Is there any thing wrong in point of form?” 
asked the king, and then dismissed his ministers ; and tlie 
declaration was projected, executed, and entered in the 
council-books without any previous notice to Pitt. 

The great commoner was ‘‘ extremely hurt ; ” he dis- 
cerned what was plotting; and, vainly seeking to inspire 
Newcastle with truth and firmness, he insisted that the 
address should be amended; that it was false to say the 
war had been to England a bloody war ; andf after an alter- 
cation of two or three hours with Lord Bute, he extorted 
the king's reluctant consent to substitute these words : As 
1 mount the throne in the midst of an expensive but just 
and necessary war, I shall endeavor to prosecute it in a 
manner most likely to bring on an honorable and lasting 
peace in concert with my allies.” The amendment gave 
to the address dignity and nationality. The wound to the 
royal authority rankled in the breast of the king. He took 
care to distinguish Newcastle above all others ; and, on the 
third day after his accession, against the declared opinion of 
Pitt, he called Bute, who was but his gioom of the stole, 
not to the privy council only, but to the cabinet. 

On the last day of October, the king published a procla- 
mation ‘‘for the encouragement of piety, and for preventing 
immorality ; ” and in a land where, for nearly ^ty years, 
the king’s mistresses, in rank the peeresses of the highest 
aristocracy, had introduced vulgarity with licentiousness, 
and had rivalled the ministry in political influence, the 
serious people of England were fired with loyalty towards 
a monarch who had been trained in seclusion as chastely 
as a nun. 

To the draft which Hardwick© and Pitt had made 
for his first speech to parliament, he on his own au- 
thority added the words : “ Bom and educated in 
this country, 1 glory in the name of Briton.” A grater 
oonCoursc ^ the beauty and gentility” of the kingdom at- 
tended him at parliament than had ever graoed that assem- 
bly. ^‘His manner,” said Ingersoll, of Connecticut, who 
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waa present, ‘‘ has the beauty of an accompliibed r 

He is not only, as a king, to do 

to make his subjects happy^ but is undoubtedly a. : 
disposition truly religlous.^^. Qoraoa Walpole p^idsed / tm*' 
his grace, dignity, and good-nature in courtly vemes, 
and began a correspondence with Bute. “ 411 his di(q)Of 
sitions are good,’’ Said Seeker, the archbishop; “he is a 
regular, worthy, and pious young man, and bath the interest 
of religion sincerely at heart*” The poet ChurohiU did but 
echo the voice of the nation, when he drew a picture of an 
unambitious, ‘merciful, and impartial prince, aud added : 

Pleased we behold such worth on any th^ne^ 

And doubly pleased we find it on onr own* 

“ Our young man,” wrote Holdernesse, one of the secreta- 
ries of state, “ is patient and diligent in business, and gives 
evident marks of perspicuity and good sense ” “ Nothing 
can be more amiable, more virtuous, or better disposed 
than our present monarch,” reported Barrington, the secre- 
tary at war, a few weeks later ; “ he applies himself thor- 
oughly to his afEairs, and understands them astonishingly 
well. His faculties seem to me equal to his good intentions. 
A most uncommon attention ; a quick and just conception ; 
great mildness, great civility, which takes nothing from hip 
dignity ; caution and firmness, — are conspicuous in the 
highest degree.” “ The king,” said the chief proprietary of 
Pennsylvania, “shows great steadiness in bis resolutions, 
and is Very exact to all his applications, whether of business 
or recreation.” But Charles Townshend described “the 
young man as very obstinate ; ” and four months had not 
passed, when Pratt, the attorney-general, predicted “ a weak 
and inglorious teign.” 

The ruling passion of George III., early developed 
indelibly branded in, was the resioratiou of the prerogative, 
which in America the provincial ^issemblies had resisted and 
defied; which in England had one obstacle in the rising 
imporWee of the people, and another in the power of the 
oligarehy. The man at maturity is but the continuation of 
the youth. the day of his accession, be displayed an * 

innate love of authority, aud, with a reluctant yielding -to 
von, ni. 17 
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preset hindrances, the reserved purpose of asserting his 
selfnwiSL To place himself above dictation of all sorts, he 
viras bent on securing the court the unlimited use of its 
own vast influence under the sole direction of its private 
favor In the Earl of Bute he found an obsequious friend, 
ready to give support to the new system. Bute had neither 
experience, nor political connections, nor powerful family 
. friendships, nor great capacity ; and owed his public dis- 
tinction solely to the royal favor. He was inferior to 
George III., even in those qualities in which that prince 
was most deficient ; greatly his inferior in vigor of under- 
standing and energy of character. “Remen^ber, my noble 
and generous friend,” wrote the vain, rich Dodlngton, “ that 
to recover monarchy from the inveterate usurpation of oli- 
garchy is a point too arduous and important to be achieved 
without much difficulty and some degree of danger.” But 
the Earl of Bute was timid by nature ; he united persistence 
with pusillanimity, and, as a consequence, with duplicity. 
He was ignorant of men and of business, without sagacity 
or courage ; so that it is difficult to express adequately his 
unfitness for the conduct of a party, or the administration 
of public affairs. Even his earnest desire to restore peace 
could not have brought about his advancement; the way 
was opened for him by the jeahius impatience of the aris- 
tocracy at power derived, independently of themselves, from 
the good opinion of the people of England. “ They will beat 
every thing,” said Glover, of Bute and the king ; “ only a 
little time must be allowed for the madness of popularity to 
cool.” But from that day forward, “ popularity,” as the in- 
fluence and power of the people were sometimes called by 
the public men of England, was the movement of the age, 
which could as little be repressed as Providence dethroned ; 
and George, who hated it almost to madness, was the instiu- 
mont chosen by Heaven to accelerate its coming. 

The king was eager to renounce the connection with 
jiS’ Prussia, and to negotiate separately with France j but 
Pitt prevailed with the cabinet to renew the wnual 
treaty with Frederic, and with parliament to vote the sub^ 
sidy without a q^uestipp. He has no thought dE abandon- 
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ing the continent,” said Bute^ in Janaxoy, 1761 ; “he is 
madder than ever.” Bat ITewoa^e, clinging fondly to 
office, professed himself most willing to go any loigth to 
obtain peace, with n feebleness which Pitt despised, and a 
treachery which he never forgave. “ They neither are nor 
can be united,” said Bute, whose friends urged him “ to put 
himself at the head, in a great office of business, and to 
take the lead.” “It is very easy,” thought he, in February, 
“to make the Duke of Newcastle resign; but who is to 
take it ? ” He had not courage to aim at once at the high- 
est station. 

Conscious of the very little weight he had in the closet, 
Newcastle would talk of resignation; then, conspiring 
against Pitt and submitting lo every thing, he remained at 
his post. In the approaching election, he was thwarted in 
his desire to use for his own purposes his old system of cor- 
ruption ; but, of whatever he complained, it wajs answered : 
“ The king had ordered it so.” To the king’s boroughs the 
king himself would name. Where a public order gave per- 
mission to the voters in the king’s interest to vote as they 
pleased, a private one was annexed, “naming the person 
for whom they were all to vote;” and Newcastle was 
limited to those where the crown had only an influ- 
ence. “ The new parliament,” said Bute, confidently, 

“ will be the king’s.” George III. began his I'eign by 
competing with the aristocracy at the elections for the 
majority in that body ; and, in the choice of the twelfth 
parliament, his first effort was successful. 

On the nineteenth of March, the day of the disso- March, 
lution of the old parliament, changes in the ministry 
began to be made' by the dismissal of Legge, the chancellor 
of the exchequer. George Grenville, who piqued himself 
on his knowledge of finance, “expressed to his brother-in- 
law his desire of the vacant place ; but Pitt took no notice 
of his wishes,” and the neglect increased the coolness of 
Grenville. “ Fortune,” exclaimed Barrington, on receiving 
the appointment, “ may at last make me pope. I am equally 
fit to be at the head of the church as of the exchequer* 
But no man knows what is good for him. My invariable 
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rul^, th^fore, is to ask nothings to refuse nothing.’’ He 
was willing to serve with any ministry, making the king’s 
wish his only oracle. 

Two days later, when the resignation of Holder- 
nesse was purchased by a pension and a reversion, 
Bute took the seals for the northern department, accepting 
:4S his confidential under-secretary Charles Jeiikinson, a pro- 
tegt of George Grenville, and friend of the king. 

At the same time, an office was given to Sir Francis 
Dashwood, the open and resolute opponent of Pitt’s en- 
gagements with Germany; and Charles Townshend, who 
swore allegiance to Bute,” at least for a time, was made 
secretary at war. In that post, Townshend was ever care- 
ful to cultivate the favor of his sovereign. He was, in 
parliament and in life, for ever on the rack of exertion ; ” 
of ill-regulated ambition ; unsteady in his political connec- 
tions ; inclining always to the king, yet so conscious of the 
power conferred on him in the house of commons by his 
eloquence as never to become the servant of the king’s 
friends. Too able to be dependent, too indifferent to lib- 
erty to advocate it freely, he floated between the two parties, 
not from change of views, but because, from his nature and 
his convictions, he was attached sincertdy to neither. 

That there might be in the cabinet one man who dared , 
to stand up against Pitt, contradict him, and oppose his 
measures, the Duke of Bedford, though without employ- 
ment, was, by the king’s command, siunmoned to attend its 
meetings. Halifax, who had so long been trained at the 
board of trade to the assertion of the prerogative, was sent 
as lord-lieutenant to carry out the system in Ireland ; while 
the patronage and chief correspondence with the Amerioau 
colonies were taken from the board of trade, and restored 
to the southern department. 

These changes in the cabinet hastened the period of 
conflict with the colonies ; the course of negotiations for 
peace between England and France was still more moment- 
ous for America. 

^ Since we do not know how to make war,” said Ohoiseul, 
we must make peace.” CSioiseul had succeeded BqrniBi ae 
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the minister of foreign affairs; in January, 1761, had, on 
the death of Belle-Isle, beeome minister of war^ tod soon 
annexed \o these departments the care of the marine. It 
is certain,’’ said Grimaldi, the Spanish ambassador at Paris, 
“they ardently wish for a negotiation for peace here.” 
Kaunitz, of Austria, who might well believe that Silesia 
was about to be recovered for his sovereign, interposed 
objections. “ We have these three years,’^ answered Choi- 
seul, “ been satfrificing our interests in America to serve fhe 
queen of Hungary : we can do it no longer.” “France vdlt 
not be bound by the will of her allies.” Spain had demanded 
the evacuation of the British posts in the Bay of Honduras 
and on the shore of Campeachy ; and England,' violating 
treaties and its own recognition of its obligations, required 
that Spain should first come into stipulations for the contin- 
uance of the trade which had occasioned the intrusive settle- 
ments. Unwilling to be left to negotiate alone, Grimaldi^ 
urging the utmost secrecy, “began working to see if he 
could make some protecting alliance with Prance.” “ You 
have waited,” he was answered, “ till we are destroyed, and 
you are consequently of no use.” And on the twenty-fifth 
day of March, within five days of Bute’s accession to the 
cabinet, on occasion of proposing a general congress 
at Augsburg, for the }>acification of the continent, iiei. 
Choiseul offered to negotiate separately with Eng- 
land. Pitt assented. 

Choiseul was, like Pitt, a statesman of consummate abil- 
ity ; but, while Pitt overawed by the authoritative grandeur 
of his designs, the lively and indiscreet Choiseul had the 
genius of intrigue. He was by nature an agitator, and car- 
ried into the cabinet restless activity and the arts of cabal. 
Pitt treated all subjects with stateliness ; Choiseul discussed 
the most weighty in jest. Of high rank and great wealth, 
he was the first person at court, and virtually the sole min- 
ister. Did the king’s mistress, who had ruled his prede- 
ceswr, interfere with affairs, he would reply that she was 
htodsoQie as an angel, but throw her memorial into the fire ; 
tod, with railleries and sarcasms, be maintained his exclusive 
power by a clear superiority of spirit and resolution. For 
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personal intrepidity, he was distinguished even among the 
French gentry ; and as hp carried the cabinet by his decided 
Character, so he brought into the foreign politics of his 
country as daring a mind as animated any man in 'France 
or England. It was the judgment of Pitt that he was the 
greatest minister France had seen since the days of Riche- 
lieu. In depth, refinement, and quick perceptions, he had 
* no superior. To the dauphin, who cherished the traditions 
of ^e past, he said : “ I may one day be your subject, your 
servant never.” A free-thinker, an enemy to the clergy, 
and above all to the Jesuits, he united himself clos(3ly with 
the parliaments, and knew that public opinion was beginning 
to outweigh that of the monarch. Perceiving that America 
was lost to Prance, he proposed, as the basis of the treaty, 
that “ the two crowns should rejnain each in the possession 
of what it had conquered from the other ; ” and, while he 
named epochs from which possession was to date in every 
continent, he was willing that England itself should suggest 
other periods. On this footing, which left Canada, Senegal, 
perhaps Goree also,, and the ascendency in the East Indies 
to England, and to France nothing but Minorca to exchange 
for her losses in the West Indies, all Paris believed peace 
to be certain. George III. wished it from his heart ; and, 
though the king of Spain proposed to France an alliance 
ofEensive and defensive, Choiseul, consulting the welbbeing 
of his exhausted country, sincerely desired repose. 

But Pitt was unfit for the work of reconciliation. He 
expected, and led his countrymen to expect, that the marked 
superiority of England would be imprinted on the treaty of 
peace; and preferred a continuance of the war for the pur- 
pose of making more extended acquisitions. England may 
forgive a lofty and impassioned attachment to her greatness : 
impartial history awards the palm to the young sovereign, 
who desired the purer glory of arresting victory by a rea- 
sonable peace. 

im. To further the negotiations, Bossy in May repaired 
to liondon; and the circumspect, distrustful Hans 
Stanley, who dared only reflect the will of his employer, 
made his way to Paris. But the unyielding haughtiness of 
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Pitt was apparent to Grimaldi and to ChowuL Still 
the negotiation went on, and subjects of detail were 
brought into discussion^ 

With regard to tjio .German war, France proposed that 
England, on recovering'HanoTer, should re&ain from inter- 
ference ; and this policy was supported in England hy the 
king and the Duke of Bedford. The king of Prussia, whose 
chances of ruin, even with the aid of England, were com^ 
puted as three to one, knew that Bute and George^ III. 
would advise him to mate peace by the sacrifice of territory. 

How is it possible,” such were the words addressed T>y 
Frederic to Pitt, “ how can the English nation propose to 
me to make cessions to my enemies, — that nation which has 
guaranteed my possessions by authentic acts known to the 
whole world? I have not always been successful; and 
what man in the universe An dispose of fortune ? Yet, in 
spite of the number of my enemies, I am still in posseksion 
of a part of Saxony, and I am firmly resolved never to 
yield it but on condition that the Austrians, the Russians,' 
and the French shall restore to me every thing that they 
have taken from me. 

“ I govern myself by two principles : the one is honor, 
and the other the interest of the state which Heaven has 
given me to rule. The laws which these principles prescribe 
to me are : first, never to do an act for which I should have 
cause to blush, if I were to render an account of it to my 
people; and the second, to sacrifice for the welfare and 
glory of my country the last drop of my blood. With 
these maxims I can never yield to my enemies. Rome,* 
after the battle of Cannia; your great Queen Elizabeth, 
against Philip II. and the Invincible Armada; Gustavus 
Vasa, who restored Sweden ; the Prince of Orange, whose 
magnanimity, valor, and perseverance founded the republic 
of the United Provinces, — these are the models I follow. 
You, who have grandeur and elevation of soul, disapprove 
my choice, if you can. 

^ All Europe turns its eye on the beginning of the reign 
jri! kings, and by the first-fruits infers the future. The king 
of England has but to elect whether, in negotiating peace. 
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he will think only of his own kingdom, or, preserving his 
word and his glory, he will also have care for the welfare 
of his allies. If he ehooses the latter course, I shall owe 
him a lively gratitude ; and posterity, which judges kings, 
will crown him with benedictions.’’ 

“Would to God,” replied Pitt, “that the moments of 
anxiety for the states and the safety of the most invincible 
' of monarchs were entirely passed away ; ” and Stanley, in 
his first interview with Choiseul, avowed the purpose 
1761 . of England to support its great ally “ with efficacy 
and good faith.” But Prance had no motive to ruin 
Prussia ; and a just regard for its interests would have been 
no insurmountable obstacle to the peace. 

When France expressed a hope of recovering Canada, as 
a compensation for her German conquests, “ They must not 
be put in the scale,” said Pitt to^ussy. “ The members of 
the empire and your own allies will never allow you to hold 
one inch of ground in Germany. The whole fruit of your 
expeditions, after the immense waste of treasure and men, 
will be to make the house of Austria more powerful.” “ I 
wonder,” said Choiseul to Stanley, “that your great Pitt 
should be so attached to the acquisition of Canada. The 
inferiority of its population will never suffer it to be danger- 
ous ; and, in the hands of France, it will always be of service 
to you to keep your colonies in that dependence which they 
will not fail to shake off the moment Canada shall be ceded.” 
And he readily consented to abandoU that province to 
England. 

The restitution of the merchant ships, which the English 
cruisers had seized before the War, was justly demanded* 
They were afloat on the ocean, under every guarantee of 
safety ; they were the property of private citizens, who 
knew nothing, and could know nothing, of the diplomatic 
dispute of the two countries. The capture was unjustifia-. 
ble Igr every reason of equity and public law. “ The can- 
non,” said Pitt, “has settled the question in our favor;, and, 
in the absence of a tribunal, this decision is a sentence*” 

“ The last cannon has not yet been fired,” retorted Bussy ; 
and other despm*ate wars were to come for dominion and 
for equality on the seals. ** 
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France desired to escape from the humiliating condition 
of demolishing the hmrbor of Dunkirk. ‘‘Since England 
has acquired the dominion of the seas,” said Pitt to Bussy, 
“ I myself fear Dunkirk but little ; but the people regard its 
demolition as an etem^ monument of the yoke imposed 
on France.” Ghoiseul was ready to admit concessions with 
regard to Dunkirk, if* France could retain a harbor in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, with the freedom of tlie fidieries; 
without these, he would himself decline further negotiation. 
Pitt refused iJie fisheries altogether. The union of France 
with Spain was the necessary consequence, and was prb- 
moted by the reduction of the Island of BeUe-Isle. Towards 
the efEorts of his foreign enemies, Pitt looked in the proud 
serenity of conscious strength ; and yet he was becoming 
sombre and anxious, for his own king had prepared for him 
opposition in the cabinet. ^ 

“ The peace which is offered,” said Granville, the 1761 
lord president, “is more advantageous to England 
than any ever concluded with France, since King Henry 
V.’s time.” “ I pray to God,” said Bedford to Bute, in 
July, “ his majesty may avail himself of this opportunity of 
excelling in glory and magnanimity the most famous of his 
predecessors by giving his people a reasonable and lasting 
peace.” Did any argue that efforts could be made during 
the summer from Belle-Isle? Bedford expected nothing 
but “ possibly the taking anotlicr island, or burning a few 
more miserable villages on the continent.” Did Pitt say, 
“ Before December, 1 will take Martinique,” “ Will that,” 
rejoined Bedford, “be the means of obtaining a better 
peace than we can command at present, or induce the 
French to relinquish a right of fishery?” “Indeed,” he 
pursued, with good judgment and good feeling, “the en- 
deavoring to drive France entirely out of any naval power 
is fighting against nature, ancU can tend to no one good to 
this country; but, on the contrary, must excite all the naval 
powers in Europe to enter into a confederacy against us, as 
adopting a system of a monopoly of all naval power dan- 
gerous to the liberties of Europe. In case it shall be 
decided to carry on the w^ for another campaigii, I wash 
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my hands from all the guilt of the blood that may be 
shed.” 

At the king^s speoial request, Bedford attended the cabi- 
net council of the twentieth of July, to discuss the condi- 
tions of peace. All the rest who were present cowered 
before Pitt. Bedford “ was the single man who dared to 
deliver an opinion contrary to his sentiments.’’ “ I,” said 
Newcastle, ‘‘ envy him that spirit more than his great for- 
tune and abilities.” But the union between France and 
Spain was already so far consummated that, in connection 
with the French memorial, Bussy had on the fifteenth 
1761 . of July presented a note, requiring England to afford 
no succor to the king of Prussia ; and a private paper, 
demanding, on behalf of Spain, indemnity for seizures, tlic 
right to fish at Newfoundland, and the demolition of the 
English settlements in the Bay of Honduras. “ These dif- 
ferences, if not adjusted, gave room,” it was said, “ to fear 
a fresh war in Europe and America.” 

This note and this memorial, containing the menace of 
a Spanish war, gave Pitt the upper hand. To the private 
intercession of the king, he yielded but a little, and in 
appearance only, on the subject of the fishery. “I was 
overruled,” said he afterwards, “I was overruled, not by 
the foreign enemy, but by another enemy ; ” and at the next 
council he presented his reply to France, not for delibera- 
tion, but acceptance. Bute dared not express dissent ; and, 
as Bedford disavowed all responsibility and retired with 
indignant surprise, P^tt, with the unanimous consent of the 
cabinet, returned the memorials relative to Prussia and to 
Spanish affairs as wholly inadmissible, declaring that the 
king ** would not suffer the disputes with Spain to bo 
blended in any manner whatever in the negotiations of 
peace between the two nations.” 

On the twenty-ninth of July, Stanley, bearing the ulti- 
matum of ihigland, demanded Canada; the fisheries, with a 
limited and valueless concession to the French, and that 
only on the humiliating condition of reducing Dunkirk; 
half the neutral islands, especially St. Lucia and ^Tobago; 
Senegal and Ooree, that is, a monopoly of the slave-tra^; 
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Minorca ; freedom to assist the king of Prussia ; and British 
ascendency in the East Indies. The ministers of 
A^‘. Spain and Austria could not oonced their exultation. 

““ My honor,” replied CSbtoiseul to the English envoy, 
“ will be the same fifty y6ars hence as now ; I am as indif« 
ferent to my place as Pitt can be ; I admit without the least 
reserve the king’s propensity to peace ; his majesty may sign 
such a treaty as England demands, but my hand shall never 
be to that deed;” and, claiming the right to interfere in 
Spanish affairs, with the approbation of Spain he submitted 
modifications of the British offer. He still desired peace; 
but he was convinced that Pitt would never agree to a rea- 
sonable treaty, and his only hope was in delay. 

Thus far Pitt had encountered in the cabinet no avowed 
opposition except from Bedford. On this point the king 
and his friends made a rally ; and the answer to the French 
ultimatum, peremptorily rejecting it and making the appejal 
to “arms,” was adopted in the cabinet by a majority of 
but one voice. “ Why,” asked George, as he read it, “ why 
were not words chosen in which all might have concurred ? ” 
and his agitation was such as he had never before shown. 
The friends of Bedford mourned over the continuance of 
the war, and the danger of its involving Spain. “ Pitt,” 
said they, «^does govern, not in the cabinet council only, 
but in the opinions of the people,” Rigby forgot his country 
so far as to wish ill success to its arms ; but the multitude 
thirsted for conquest. Men applauded a war which was 
continued for no definite purpose whatever. 

But on the fifteenth of August, the very day on which 
Pitt despatched his abrupt declaration, Choiseul concluded 
that family compact which was designed to unite all the 
branches of the house of Bourbon as a counterpoise to 
the mjiritime ascendency of England. From the period of 
the termination of existing hostilities, France and Spain, 
in the. whole extent of their dominions, were to stand 
towards foreign powers as one state. A war begun against 
one of the two crowns was to become the personal and 
proper war of the other. No peace should be made but in 
common. In. war and in peace, each should regard the 
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interests of his ally as his own ; should reciprocally share 
benefits and losses, and make, each other corresponding 
compensations. For that monarchy,, which was the weaker 
power and more nearly insulated, having fewer points for 
collision in Europe and every thing at hazard in America, 
the compact was altogether unwise. 

On the same fifteenth of August, and not without the 
knowledge of Pitt, France and Spain concluded a special 
convention, by which Spain herself engaged to declare war 
against England, unless, contrary to all expectation, peace 
should be concluded between France and England before 
the first day of May, 1762. Extending his eye to all the 
states interested in the rights of neutral flags, to Portugal, 
Savoy, Holland, and Denmark, Choiseul covenanted with 
Spain that Portugal should be compelled, and the others 
invited, to join the federative union ‘‘for the common 
advantage of all lutfiritirac powers.” 

Yet, still anxious for peace, and certain either to secure 
it or to place the sympathy of all Europe on the side of 
France, Choiseul resolved on a last “ most ultimate ” attemi)t 
at reconciliation by abundant concessions; and on the 
sopt. thirteenth day of September, just five days after the 
youthful sovereign of England had taken as his con- 
sort the blue-eyed, considerate, but not very lovely German 
princess of Mecklenburg-StrcUtz, — a ^rl of seventeen, who 
became well known as the parsimonious and correct Queen 
Charlotte, — Bussy presented the final propositions of France. 
By Pitt, who was accurately acquainted with the special con- 
vention between France and Spain, they were received with 
disdainful indifference. A smile of irony and a few broken 
words were his only answer; and, when the ' negotiation 
was broken off, Pitt said plainly that his own demands 
throughout had been made in earnest, that the propositions 
which France found too sevm’e would have appeared too 
favorable to a great part of the English nation.” 

A. war with Spain could no Icmger be avoided by England. 
To the proposal for “the regulation of the privilege of 
cutting , logwood by the subjects of Great Britain,” tbe 
Catholic king replied through Wall, his minister, by a 
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despatch which reached England on the thirteenth of 
September : ‘‘ The evacuation of the logifood estab- iiei. 
lishmcnts is offered, if his Oathohe majesty will assure 
to the English the logwood! He who' avows that 'he has 
entered another man’s house to seize his jewels says, ‘ I will 
go out of your house, if you will first give me what I am 
come to seize.’” Eindling with wrath at the compmdson 
of England with housebreahers and robbers, Pitt became 
“ more overbearing and impracticable ” than ever. With 
one hand ho prepai^d to smite the whole family of Bour- 
bons, and wield in the other the democracy of England.’^ 
The vastest schemes flashed before his mind, to change the 
destinies of continents and mould the fortunes of the world. 
He resolved to seize the remaining French islands, especially 
Martinique ; to conquer Havana, to take Panama. The Phil- 
ippine Islands were next to fall ; and the Spanish monopoly 
in the New World to be broken at one blow and for ever 
by a “ general resignation of all Spanish America, in all m(it- 
ters which might be deemed beneficial to Great Britain.” 

But humanity had rcseiwed to itself a different mode of 
extricating Spanish America from colonial monopoly. On 
the eighteenth day of September, Pitt, joined only by his 
brother-in-law, the Earl of Temple, submitted to the cabi- 
net his written ad^doe to recall Lord Bristol, the British 
ambassador, from Madrid. ‘^Prom prudence, as well as 
spirit,” affirmed the secretary, ‘‘ we ought to secure to our- 
selves the first blow. If any war can provide its own re- 
sources, it must be a war with Spain. Their flota has not 
arrived ; the taking it disables their hands and strengthens 
ours.” Bute, speaMng the opinion of the king, was the 
first to oppose the project as rash and ill-advised ; Granville 
wished not to be precipitate ; Temple supported Pift ; New- 
castle was neuter. During these discussions, all classes of 
the people of England were gazing at the pageant of the 
coronation, or relating to each other how the king, kneeling 
before the altar in Westminster Abbey, reverently put off 
his crown as he received the sacrament from the archbishop. 
A second meeting of the cabinet was attended by all the 
ministers; they beard Pitt explain correctly the private 
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convention by which Spain had bound itseK to declare war 
agmnst Great Britain in the following May, but they 
im. came to no decision. At a third meeting, all the 
great whig lords objected, having combined with the 
favorite to drive the great representative of the people from 
power. Newcastle and Hardwicke, Devonshire and Bedford, 
even ligonier and Anson, as well as Bute and Mansfield, 
assisted in his defeat. Pitt, with his brother-in-law, Temple, 
stood alone. Stung by the opposition of ihe united oligarchy, 
Pitt remembered how he made his way into the cabinet, 
and what objects he had steadily pursued. “ This,” he ex- 
claimed to his colleagues, as he bade defiance to the ai-is- 
tocracy, and appealed from them to the country which his 
inspiring influence had rescued from disgrace, this is the 
moment for humbling the whole house of Bourbon ; if I can- 
not in this instance prevail, this shall be the last time I will 
sit in this council. Called to the ministry by the voice of 
the people, to whom I conceive myself accountable for ray 
conduct, I will not remain in a situation which makes me 
responsible for measures I am no longer allowed to guide.” 

‘‘ If the right honorable gentleman,” replied Granville, “ be 
resolved to assume the right of directing the operations 
of the war, to what purpose are we called to this council ? 
When he talks of being responsible to the people, he talks 
the language of the house of commons, and forgets that at 
this board he is responsible only to the king.” 

The minister attributed his defeat not so much to the 
king and Bute as to Newcastle and Bedford ; yet the king 
was himself a partner in the conspiracy ; and, as he rejected 
the written advice that Pitt and Temple had given him, they 
resolved^ to retire. By every principle of political honor 
and fidelity, Grenville should have retired with his brother- 
in-law and brother ; but, though he feared to offend his fam* 
ily, he loved his lucrative posts, and yielded to the solicitar ' 
tions of Bute, who assured him from the king that, if he 
would remain in the cabinet, “his honor should be the king’s 
honor, his disgrace the king’s disgrace.” 

On Monday, the fifth day of October, William Pitt, now 
venerable from years^ and glory, the greatest minister of his 
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oentory, one of the few very great men of his age, among 
orators the only peer of Demosthenes, the man without titie 
or fortune, who, finding £nglaad in an abyss of wealmess 
ahd disgrace, conquered Canada and the Ohio valley and 
Guadaloupe, sustained Prussia from annihilation, humbled 
France, gained , the dominion .of the seas, won supremacy 
in Ilindostan, and at home vanquished faction, stood in 
the presence of George to resign his power. The young 
and inexperienced king received the seals with ease and 
firmness, without requesting him to resume his ofiice ; yet 
he approved his past services, and made him an unlimited 
offer of rewards. At the same time, he expressed himself 
satisfied with the opinion of the majority of his council, and 
declared he should have found himself under the greatest 
difficulty how to have acted, had that council concurred as 
fully in supporting the measure proposed as they had 
done in rejecting it. The great commoner began to 
reply ; but the anxious and never ceasing application, 
which his post as the leading minister had required, combined 
with repeated and nearly fatal attacks of hereditary disease, 
had completely shattered his nervous system. “ I confess, 
sir,” said he, “ I had but too much reason to expect your 
majesty’s displeasure. I did not come prepared for this 
exceeding goodness ; pardon me, sir, it overpowers me, it 
oppresses me ; ” and the man who by his words and his spirit 
hud restored his country’s affairs, and lifted it to unprece- 
dented power and honor and self-reliance, burst into tears. 
On the next day, the king seemed impatient to bestow some 
mark of favor ; and, as Canada had been acquired by the 
ability and firmness of his minister, he offered him that 
government, with a salary of five thousand pounds. But 
Pitt overflowed with affection for his wife and children. 
The state of his private affairs was distressed in consequenoe 
of the disinterestedness of his public conduct. I should 
be doubly happy,” he avowed, “ could I see those dearer to 
me than myself comprehended in that monument of royal , 
approbation and goodness.” A peerage, therefore, was 
conferred on Lady Hester, his wife, with a grant of three 
thousand pounds on the plantation duties, to be paid annu- 
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ally during the lives of herself, her husband, and her eldest 
son ; and these marks of the royal approbation, very mod- 
erate in comparison with his merits, if indeed iJiose merits 
had not placed him above all rewards, were accepted with 
veneration and gratitude.” TSius he retired, having de- 
stroyed the balance of the European colonial system by the 
ascendency of England, confirmed the hostility of France 
and Spain to his country, and impaired his own popularity 
by accepting a pension and surrendering his family as hos- 
tages to the aristocracy. 
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CHAPTER XVlil. 

THB ACTS or TBADS nSOTOKB ABy01.Un01ir. TBB BSltOD- 
BLLIKG or TBX OOt-OinAL OOTEBKHENTB. 

1761-1762. 

« 

Lobd EfABBi^GTON, who was bnt an echo of the opinions 
of the king, approved the resignation of Pitt, as im- 
portant” and “fortunate ; ” the young queen, still in nw. 
her honey-moon, expressed her joy at the event ; but 
Bute had misgivings, and saw that his own “ situation was 
become more perilous.” George Grenville did not dare 
to take the office left vacant by Pitt, and named for it his 
brother-in-law, the Earl of Egremont, who belonged to a 
tory family, was both weak and passionate, and of infirm 
health ; for himself, he renounced aspirations to the speak- 
er’s chair for a sinecure, and, remaining in the cabinet, con- 
sented to take the lead in the house of commons; while 
Bedford became lord privy seal. 

As the English minister at Madrid was deceived into 
reporting peaceful intentions on the part of Spain, the king 
directed that, through the Spanish ambassador at London, 
the French court should be invited to renew its last propo- 
sitions. “It is only with a second Pitt,” said Choiscul, 
“that I should dare to treat on such ‘offers.” After the 
arrival of the Spanish treasure-ships, Spain used bolder lan- 
guage ; and, before the year was over, a rupture with that 
power was unavoidable. Tet peace was still sought with 
perseverance ; for it was the abiding purpose of the young 
sovereign to assert the royal authority in all parts of his 
dominions. 

The le^lature of Massachusetts still acknowledged that 
^Hheir own resolve could 2iot alter an act of parliament,” 
and that every proceeding of theirs which was in conflict 

VOL. III. 18 
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with a British statute was for that reason void. And yet 
the justice of the restrictions on trade was denied, and their 
authority questioned ; and, when the officers of the customs 
made a petition for writs of assistance ’’ to enforce them, 
the colony regarded its liberties in peril. This is the open- 
ing scene of American resistance. It began in New Eng- 
land, and made its first battle-ground in a court-room. A 
lawyer of Boston, with a tongue of flame and the inspiration 
of a seer, stepped forward to demonstrate that all arbitrary 
authority was unconstitutional and against the law. 

In February, 1761, Hutchinson, the new chief jus- 
tice, and his four associates, sat in the crowded 
council-chamber of the old town-house in Boston, to hear 
arguments on the question whether the persons employed 
in enforcing the acts of trade should have power to invoke 
generally the assistance of all the executive officers of the 
colony. 

A statute of Charles II., argued Jeremiah Gridley for the 
crown, allows writs of assistance to be issued by the Eng- 
lish court of exchequer ; a colonial law devolves the power 
of that court on the colonial superior court ; and a statute 
of William III. extends to the revenue officers in America 
like powers, and a right to like assistance,” as in England. 
To refuse the writ is, then, to deny that the parliament of 
Great Britain is the sovereign legislator of the British' 
empire.” • 

Oxenbridge Thacher, who first rose in reply, reasoned 
mildly, u^isely, and with learning, showing that the rule 
of the English courts was in this case not applicable to 
America. 

But James Otis, a native of Barnstable, whose irritable 
nature was rocked by the stormy, impulses of hi^ fitful 
passions, disdaining fees or rewards, stood up amidst the 
crowd, the chfimpion of the colonies and the prophet of 
their greatness. “ I am determined,” such were his words, 
to sacrifice estate, ease, health, applause, and even life, to 
the sacred calls of my country,” “ in opposition to a kind of 
power the exercise of which cost one king of England his 
head and another his throne.” He point^ out the nature 
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of writs of assistance ; that they #ere universal, being di- 
rected to all officers and subjects ” throughout the colony, 
and compelling the whole government and people to r€bder 
aid in enforcing the revenue laws for the plantations ; that 
they were perpetual, no method existing by which they 
could be returned or accounted for ; that they gave even to 
the menial servants employed in the customs, on bare sus- 
picion, without oath, without inquiry, perhaps from malice 
or rev^ge, authority to violate the sanctity of a man’s own 
house, in which the laws should be as the impreg- 
nable battlements of his castle. “ These writs,” he i 76 i. 
exclaimed, “are the worst instrument of arbitraiy 
.power, the most destructive of the fundamental principles 
of law.” And he involved attention to the whole range of 
an argument which “might,” he acknowledged, “appear 
uncommon in many things,” and which rested on universal 
“ principles founded in truth.” Tracing the lineage of free- 
dom to its origin, he opposed the claims of the British offi- 
cers by the authority of “ reason ; ” and, that they were at 
war with “ the constitution,” he proved by appeals to the 
charter of Massachusetts and its English liberties. The 
precedent cited against him belonged to the reign of 
Charles II., and was but evidence of the subserviency of 
some “ignorant clerk of the exchequer;” but, even if 
there were precedents, “ all precedents,” he insisted, “ are 
under the control of the principles of law.” Nor could the 
authority of an express statute sanction the enforcement of 
acts of trade by general writs of assistance. “ No act of 
parliament,” such were his memorable words, “ can estab- 
lish such a writ ; even though made in the very language 
of the petition, it would be a nullity. An act of parlia- 
ment against the constitution is void.” The words of Otis 
■frere as a penetrating fire, kindling the souls of his hearers. 
The majority of the judges were awe-struck, and believed 
him in the right. Hutchinson cowered before him, as “ the 
great incendiary ” of New England. The crowded audience 
seemed i*eady to take up arms against the arbitrary enforce- 
ment of the restrictive system ; especially the youngest biir- 
rister in the colony, the choleric John Adams, a stubborn 
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and honest lover of his country, extensively learned and a 
bold thinker, listened in rapt admiration, and caught the 
inspiration which was to call forth his own heroic opposi- 
tion to British authority. From that time he declares that 
he could never read “ any section of the acts of trade with- 
out a curse.” The people of the town of Boston, a small 
provincial seaport of merchants and ship-builders, with 
scarcely fifteen thousand inhabitants, became alive with 
political excitement. It seemed as if the words spoken on 
that day were a spell powerful enough to break the paper 
chains that left to America no free highway on the seas but 
that to England, and to open for the New World all the 
infinite paths of the ocean. Nay, more : as reason and the 
constitution are avowed to be paramount to the power of 
the British parliament, America becomes conscious of a life 
of her own- She sees in dim outlines along the future the 
vision of her own independence, with freedom of commerce 
and self-imposed laws. 

Out of the heart, 

Rises the bright ideal of that dream. 

The old members of the superior court, after hearing the 
arguments of Thacher and Otis, the friends to liberty,” 
inclined to their side, , “ But I,” said the ambitious 
1761 . Hutchinson, who never grew weary of recalling to 
the British ministry this claim to favor, “ I prevailed 
with my brethren to continue the cause till the next term, 
and in the mean time wrote to England.” The answer 
came ; and the subservient court, obeying authority and dis- 
regarding law, granted writs of assistance whenever the 
officers of the revenue applied for them. 

But Otis was borne onward by a spirit which mastered 
him, and increased in vigor as the storm rose. Gifted with , 
a delicately sensitive and most sympathetic nature, his soul 
was agitated in the popular tempest as certainly as the gold 
leaf in the electrometer flutters at the approach of the 
thunder-cloud. Ho led the van of American patriots ; yet 
impassioned rather than cautious, disinterested and inca- 
pable of cold calculation, now foaming with rage, now 
desponding, he was often like one who, in his eagerness for 
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battle, forgets his shield. Though sensitive and indulging in 
vehement personal criminations, he had not a drop of rancor 
in his breast ; and, when tiie fit of passion passed away, was 
mild and easy to be' entreated. His impulses were ^ways 
for liberty, and full of confidence ; yet his understanding, 
in moments of depression, would shrink back from his own 
inspirations. In the presence of an excited audience, his 
inind caught and increased the contagion, and rushed on- 
ward with fervid and impetuous eloquence ; but, away from 
the crowd, he could be soothed into a yielding inconsist- 
ency. Thus he toiled and suffered, an uncertain leader of 
a party, yet thrilling and informing the multitude; not 
steadfast in conduct, yet by flashes of sagacity lighting the 
people along their perilous way ; the man of the American 
protest, not destined to enjoy his country’s triumph. He 
that will study the remarkable union in Otis of legal learn- 
ing with speculative opinion, of principles of natural jus- 
tice the poLOSt abstract and the most radical with a deeply 
fixed respect for the rights of property and obedience to 
the law, will become familiar with a cast of mind still com- 
mon in New England. 

The subserviency of Hutchinson increased the pub- i 76 i. 
lie discontent. Men lost confidence in the integrity 
of their highest judicial tribunal. Innovations under pre- 
tence of law were confirmed by judgments incompatible with 
English liberties^ The admiralty court, hateful because in- 
stituted by a British parliament to punish infringements of 
the acts of trade in America without the intervention of 
a jury, had, in distributing the proceeds of forfeitui-es, vio- 
lated the very statutes which it was appointed to enforce. 
Otis endeavored to compel a restitution of the third of 
forfeitures, which by the revenue laws belonged to the king 
for the use of the province, but had been misappropriated 
for the benefit of officers and informers. “ The injury done 
the province ” was admitted by the chief justice, who yet 
had no jurisdiction to redress it. The court of admiralty, 
in which the wrong originated, had always been deemed 
grievous, because unconstitutional; its authority seemed 
now established by judges devoted to the prerc^ative. 
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Unable to arrest the progre^ of illiberal doctrines in the 
courts, the people of Boston, in May, 1761, with unbounded 
and very general enthusiasm, elected Otis one of their rep- 
resentatives to the assembly. “ Out of this,” said Ruggles 
to the royalist Chandler, of Worcester, “ a faction will arise 
that will shake this province to its foundation.” Bernard 
entreated the new legislature “ to give no attention to decla- 
mations tending to promote a sus]>icion of the civil rights 
of the people being in danger. Such harangues might well 
suit in the reigns of Charles and James, but in the times of 
the Georges they were groundless and unjust.” Yet he 
knew well the settled policy of the board of trade, and 
was ever stimulating them to destroy the charter and efface 
the boundaries of the province. 

Virginia resisted the British commercial system from 
abhorrence of the slave-trade. Never before had England 
pursued the traffic in negrocis with such eager avarice. 
Categorical instructions from the board of trade kept every 
American port open as markets for men. The legislature 
of Virginia had repeatedly shown a disposition to obstruct 
the commerce ; a deeply seated public opinion began more 
and more to avow the evils and the injustice of slav- 
1761 . ery itself ; and, in 1761, it was proposed to suppress 
the importation of Africans by a prohibitory duty. 
Among those who took part in the long and violent debate 
was Richard Henry Lee, the representative of Westmore- 
land. Descended from one of the oldest families in Vir- 
ginia, he had been educated in England, and had returned 
to his native land familiar with the spirit of Grotius and 
Cudworth, of Locke and Montesquieu ; his first recorded 
speech was against negro slavery, in behalf of human free- 
dom. In the continued importation of slaves, he foreboded 
danger to the political and moral interests of the Old Do- 
minion ; an increase of the free Anglo-Saxons, he argued, 
v^ould foster arts and varied agriculture, while a race doomed 
to abject bondage was of necessity an enemy to social happi- 
ness^ He painted from ancient history the horrors of servile 
insnmetions. He deprecated the bai*baroas atrocity of the 
trade with Africa, and its violation of the equal rights of 
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men created like ourBelves in the image of God. Christi-' 
anity,” thus he spoke in conclusion, “by introducing into 
Europe the truest principles of univers^ beneyolence and 
brotherly love, happily abolished civil slavery. Let us who 
profess the same religion practise its precepts, and, by agree- 
ing to this duty, pay a proper regard to our true ihterests 
and to the dictates of justice and humanity.*’ The tax for 
which Lee raised bis voice was earned .through the assem- 
bly of Virginia by a majority of one; but from England 
a negative followed with certainty every colonial act tend^ 
ing to diminish the slave-trade. 

South Carolina, appalled by the great increase of its black 
population, endeavored by its own laws to restrain impor- 
tations of slaves, and in like manner came into collision with 
the same British policy. But the war with the Cherokees 
weaned its citizens still more from Great Britain. 

“ I am for war,” said Salou6, the young warrior of Esta- 
toe, at a great council of his nation. “ The spirits of our 
murdered brothers still call on us to avenge thein ; he that 
will not take up this hatchet and follow me is no better than 
a woman.” To reduce the native mountaineers of 
Carolina, General Amherst, early in 1761, sent a regi- iiei. 
ment and two companies of light infantry, under Lieu- 
tenant-colonel James Grant, the same who, in 1758, bad been 
shamefully beaten near Pittsburg. The province added to 
the regular forces a regiment of its own, under the com- 
mand of Henry Middleton, who counted among his officers 
Henry Laurens, William Moultrie, and Francis Marion. 

At Fort Prince George, AttakuUa-kulla met the expe- 
dition, entreatmg delay for a conference. But, on the 
seventh day of June, the army, which was formed of about 
thirteen hundred regulars, and as many more; of the men 
of Carolina, pursued their march, followed by^about seven 
hundred pack*horses and more than four hundred cattle. 
A party of Chickasaws and Catawbas attended as allies. 
On the eighth, they passed through the dreaded defiles of 
War-Woman’s Creek, by a rocky and very narrow path 
between the overhanging mountain of granite and a deq) 
precipice which had the rushing rivulet at its base. Tet 
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they came upon no trace of the enemy, till, on the 
April wayside, crayoned in ver- 

milion on a blazed forest tree, a war-party of Chero- 
kee braves, with a white man as a captive. 

On the morning of the tenth, at about half-past eight, as 
the English army, havung suffered from forced marches and 
rainy weather, were walking through thick woods on the 
bank of the Cowwee, or, as we call it, the Little Tennessee, 
about two miles from the battle-ground of Montgomery, at 
a place where the path runs along the foot of a mountain 
on the right, and near the river on the left, the Cherokees 
were discovered hovering over the right flank, while others 
fired from beyond the river. Quin tine Kennedy, with a 
corps of ninety Indians and thirty Oai'olina woodsmen, 
began the attack. The unseen enemy were driven from 
their ambush near the river, but again rallied, mingling 
the noise of musketry with shouts and yells. After three 
hours’ exposure to an irregular fire, the troops, following 
the river, emerged from the defile into an open savanna. 
Meantime, the Indian whoop was heard, as it passed from 
the front to the encumbered rear of the long-extended line, 
where the Cherokee fire seemed heaviest ; but Middleton 
sent opportune relief, which secured the baggage. Hap- 
pily for Grant, the Cherokees were in great need of ammu- 
nition. Of the white men, ten were killed and forty badly 
wounded; to save the dead from the scalping-knife, the 
river was their place of burial. Not till midnight did the 
anny reach its place of encampment at Etchowee. 

For thirty days, the whites sojourned west of the AUe- 
ghanies. They walked through every town in the middle 
settlement ; and the outside towns, which lay on another 
branch of the Tennessee. The hamlets, fifteen in number, 
were pillaged, burned, and utterly destroyed, and four thou- 
sand of the red people were driven to wander among the 
mountains. 

The English army, till its return in July to Fort Prince 
Gedrge, suffered from heat, thirst, watchings, and fatigue of 
all sorts; in bad weather, they had no shelter but branches 
of trees and bowers; fpr twenty days, they wore on short 
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allowanoe ; their feet were torn by briers and mangled by the 
rocks : bat they extended the English frontier seventy 
miles towards the west ; and they compelled the Cher- nei 
okees to covenant peace, at Charleston, with the royal 
governor and council. “ I am come to you,” said AttakuUa- 
kulla, “as a messenger from the whole nation, to see what 
can be done for my people in their distress.” Here he pro- 
duced belts of wampum from the several towns, in token of 
his investment with full authority from aU. “ As to what 
has happened,” he added, “ I believe it has been ordered by 
our Great Father above. Wc are of difEeront color from the 
white people ; but the same Great Spirit made all. As we 
live in one land, let us love one another as one people.” 
And the Cherokees pledged 'anew to Carolina the friend- 
ship which was to last as long as the light of morning 
should break above their villages, or fountains gush from 
their hillsides. Then they returned to dwell once more in 
their ancient homes. Around them, nature, with the tran- 
quillity of exhaustless power, renewed her beauty : the 
forests blossomed as before ; the thickets were alive with 
melody ; the rivers bounded exultingly in their course ; the 
glades sparkled with the strawberry and the wild flowers ; 
but for the men of that region the inspiring confidence 
of independence in their mountain fastnesses was gone. 
They knew that they had come into the presence of a race 
more powerful than their own ; and that the coarse of their 
destiny was irrevocably changed. 

In these expeditions to the valley of the Tennessee, Gads- 
den and Middleton, Moultrie and Marion, were trained to 
arms. At Pittsburg, the Yirginians, as all agreed, had 
saved Grant from utter ruin ; the Carolinians believed his 
return from their western country was due to provincial 
courage. The Scottish colonel concealed the wound of his 
self-love by affecting towards the southern colonists that 
contemptuous superciliousness which had been promoted 
by Montgomery, and which had so infused itself into the 
British nation that it even colored the writings of Adam 
Smith. 'Resenting the arrogance with scorn, Middleton 
challenged his superior ofiicer, and they met. The ch^d-" 
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lenge was generally censored, for Grant had come to de- 
fend their frontiers ; but all the province took part in the 
excitement, and its long-cherishcd affection for England was 
mingled w^th disgust and anger. 

The discontent of New York sprang from a cause which 
influenced the calmest minds, and was but strengthened and 
extended by deliberate reflection. It was not because the 
Episcopal clergy of that colony urged Seeker, archbishop of 
Canterbury, to promote the abrogation of provincial chap- 
ters ; for the correspondence was concealed. It was not 
because they importunately demanded “bishops in Amer- 
ica,” as was their duty, if they sincerely believed that reno- 
vating truth is transmitted from generation to generation, 
not through the common mind of the ages, but through a 
separate order having perpetual succession ; for on this 
point the British ministry was disinclined to act, while the 
American people were alarmed at Episcopacy only from its 
connection with politics. New York was aroused to oppo- 
sition, because, as the first-fruits of the removal of Pitt from 
power, within six weeks of his resignation, the indepen- 
dency of the judiciary was struck at throughout all Amer- 
ica, making revolution inevitable. 

On the death of the chief justice of New York, his suc- 
cessor, one Pratt, a Boston* lawyer, was appointed at the 
king’s pleasure, and not during good behavior, as had been 
done “ before the late king’s death.” The assembly held 
the new tenure of judicial power to be inconsistent with 
American liberty; the generous but dissolute Monckton, 
coming in glory from Quebec to enter on the government 
of New York, before seeking fresh dangers in the West 
Indies, censured it in the presence of the council; even 
Oolden advised against it. “As the parliament,” argued 
Pratt himself, after his selection for the vacant place on the 
bench, and when quite ready to use the power of a judge 
to Remote the political interests of the crown, “as the par- 
liament at the revolution thought it the necessary of 
Englishmen to have the judges safe from being turnip out 
by the crown, the people of New York claim the right of 
Englishmen in this respect;” and be himself was treated 
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with such indignity for accepting the office on other terms 
that it was thought to have shortened his lif^. 

But the idea of equality in political rights between Eng- 
land and the colonies could not be comprehended by the 
English officials of that day; and in November, about a 
month after Pitt’s retirement, the board of trade reported 
to the king against the tenure of good behavior, as ‘‘ a per- 
nicious proposition,” “ subversive of all true policy,” “ and 
tending to lessen the just dependence of the colonics upon 
the government of the mother country.” The represent£^ 
tion found favor with George ; and, as the first-fruits of the 
new system, on the ninth of December the instruction went 
forth, through Egremont, to all colonial governors, to grant 
no judicial commissions but during ))lea8ure. 

To make the tenure of the judicial office the king’s will 
was to make the bench of judges the instruments of the 
prerogative, and to subject the administration of justice 
throughout all America to the influence of an arbitrary and 
irresponsible power. The assembly of New York rose up 
against the encroachment, deeming it a deliberate step 
towards despotic authority; the standing instruction they 
resolved should be changed, or they, on their part, would 
grant no salary whatever to the judges. 

“ Things are come to a crisis,” wrote Pratt, in Jan- 
uary, 170*2, chiefly intent on securing a good salary. 

<^lf I cannot be supported with a competent salary, the 
office must be abandoned, and his majesty’s prerogative 
must suffer.” “Why,” asked Golden, “should the chief 
justices of Nova Scotia and Georgia have certain and fixed 
salaries from ^e crown, and a chief justice of so consid^ 
erable a province as this be left to beg his bread of the 
people ? ” And reporting to the board of trade the source of 
opposition in New York, “For some years past,” said he, 
“ three popular lawyers, educated in Connecticut, who have 
strongly imbibed the independent principles of that coun- 
try, calumniate the administration in every exerdse of the 
prerogative, and get the applause of the mob by propagat- 
ing the doctrine that all authority is derived from tiie 
people” These “three popular lawyers” were William 
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livingston, John Morin Scott, and one who aftei*wards 
turned aside from the career of patriotism, the historian 
William Smith. 

The nemrs of the resignation of Pitt, who was “ almost 
idolized^* in America, heightened the rising jealousy and 
extended it through the whole continent. ^ We have such 
an idea of the general corruption,” wrote Ezra Stiles, a dis- 
senting minister in Rhode Island, we know not how to 
confide in any person below the crown.” “ You adore the 
Oliverian times,” said Bernard to Mayhew, at Boston. “ I 
adore Him alone who is before all times,” answered May- 
hew ; and at the same time avowed his zeal for the principles 
of “ the glorious Revolution ” of 1688, especially for the 
freedom of speech and of writing.” 

The old Puritan strife with prelacy was renewed; and 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists were jealous of the 
favor shown by the royal governors to the established 
church. In New York, the college wjis under Episcopal 
direction ; as New England's Cambridge was in the hands 
of dissenters, Bernard sealed a charter for another seminary 
in the interior, A fund of two thousand pounds was sul^ 
scribed to a society, which the legisla^are of Massachusetts 
had authorized, for propagating knowledge among the Ind- 
ians ; but the king interposed bis negative, and reserved the 
red men for the Anglican form of worship. Mayhew, on 
the other hand, marshalled public opinion against bishops ; 
while Massachusetts, under the guidance of Otis, dismissed 
the Episcopalian BoUan, its pedantic but honest agent, and, 
intending to select a dissenter who should bo able to em- 
ploy for the protection of its liberties the political influ- 
ence of the non-conformists in England, it intrusted its 
affairs to Jasper Mauduit, who, though a dissenter, was con- 
nected through his brother, Israel Mauduit, with Jenkinson 
and Bute and Mansfield and the king. 

But the great subject of discontent was the enforcement 
of the acts of trade by the court of admiralty; wh^ a 
royalist judge determined questions of property without a 
jury, on information furnished by crown officers, and de- 
rived his own emoluments exclusively from his portion of 
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the forfeitures which he himself had full power to declare. 
The governor, too, was sure to lean to the side of lai^ 
seizures ; for he by law enjoyed a third of all the fined 
posed on goods that^ were condemned. The legislature, 
angry that Hutchinson, ad chid! justice, in defiance of the 
plain principles of law, should lend himself to the Sjchemes 
of the crown officers, began to perceive how many offices 
ho had accumulated in his own hands. Otis, whose mind 
was deeply imbued with the writings of Montesquieu, pointed 
out the mischief of uniting in the same person executive, 
legislative, and judicial powers; but four or five years 
passed away before the distinction was much heeded, and 
in the mean time the judges were punished by a reduction 
of their salaries. The general writs of assistance, which 
were clearly illegal, would have been prohibited by a pro- 
vincial enactment but for the negative of the governor. 

The commotion, which at first was confined to Boston, 
was expected to extend to the other ports. The people 
were resolved that their trade should no longer be kept 
under restrictions, and began to talk of procuring them- 
selves justice. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

' THB KmO DSIVES OUT THE EEWCASTLE WHIOS. THE 
DAMnS or THE HEW BEPUBUO. 

1762. 

The new ministers were careful at first to adopt the 
orders of William Pitt, and his plan for conducting the war. 
He had infused his own spirit into the army and navy of 
England ; the strings which he had struck with power still 
vibrated ; his light, like that of “ an annihilated star,” stUl 
shone brilliantly to the world ; and it was without 
1762. fear that, in the first days of January, 1762, Eng- 
land, justified by the avowed alliance between the 
branches of the house of Bourbon, extended the strife to 
the peninsula and the colonies of Spain. 

Behold, then, at last, the great league of the . Roman 
Catholic powers, France, Spain, Austria, and the German 
Empire, the mighty authorities of the middle age, blessed 
by the consecrating prayers of the see of Rome, and united 
in arms ; yet, after the alliance was made, the policy of 
Roman bigotry could not control the war. New principles 
exerted their force. The compact between France and Spiiin 
had been made under the influence of Choiseul, the enemy 
of Jesuits, and the patron of philosophy ; and tlie federation 
of the weaker maritime states presented itself to the world 
as the protector of equality on the seas. England, on the 
other hand, had no motive to continue hostilities but the 
love of rapine and conquest ; and on the twelfth of Janu- 
ary, about a week after the declaration against Spain, the 
Mug directed measures to be taken to detach Austria from 
the house of 'Bourbon, and recover its alliance for England. 

The proposition was made through Sir Joseph Yortce, at 
the who was to . tempt the empress by the hope of 
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some ulterior acquisitions in Italjr.” IV experieiioed di- 
plomatist promptly hinted to his employim 
of the restoration of Silesia would be moi!ie' A 

clandestine proposition from England to Auswia a 
treachery to Frederic; it* became doubly so^ when sUCM^ess 
in the negotiation would have pledged England’s influi^ce 
to compel Frederic to the retro-cession of Silesia*. To 
promise acquisitions in Italy, with all whose powers Fin- 
land was at peace, was an outrage on the law of nations ; 
the proposition, if accepted, equally implied perfidy in 
^ Austria towards France* “ Her imperial majesty and hm?^ 
minister,” said Eaunitz, cannot understand the proper 
meaning of this confidential overture of the English ; ” and 
it did not remain a secret. 

No one desired the cessation of hostilities more than 
Frederic, if he could but secure his own possessions, “ To 
terminate this deadly war advantageously,” thus he 
wrote, in January, 1702, to George, “ there is need of i7«2., 
nothing but constancy ; but we must persevere to the 
end. I see difficulties still without number ; instead of ap- 
palling me, they encourage me by the hope of overcoming 
them.” Ignorant of continental affairs, George III, and bis 
favorite hold it necessary to break or bend the firmness of 
will of the king of Prussia, and with that view invoked the 
interposition of Russia. Ilie female autocrat of the. north, 
the Empress Elizabeth, who during her reign abolished the 
punisliment of death, but by her hatred of the Prussian king 
brought provinces into misery and tens of thousands to mas- 
sacre on battle-gi'ouiids, a childish person, delighting in dress 
and JiG^ olotbes, iu intoxication and the grossest excesses of 
lewduess, was no more. So soon as it was known that she 
' had been succeeded by her nephew, Peter III., who cher- 
ished an unbounded admiration for Frederic, the British 
minister at St. Petersbuig was provided with a credit of 
one hundred thousand pounds to be used as bribes, and was 
instructed by Bute to moderate the excessive devotedness 
of the emperor to Frederic ; die strength of d^t friendship 
was a source of anxiety. 

Grenville and others were determined to get rid of the 
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aHiance; and early w|J'®briaary, Bedford, though 
thecabiuet, o£Ee^ a 

<>£ .i(^ loaiiMit oontmumg the war m Germany, “ the 
4«^^B^did but asBume an appearance of oppoaifaon, 
and the question uras onlyeTuded 

evideoHy the royal wish to compel ^dmc to ^ 
necessity of ceding territory to Austria. A statement w.is 
demand^ of him of his idea on Ihe subject of peace, rad 
of his resources for holding rat, as a Febmmary to the 
renewal of the subsidy from England; but he rend 
.such account, which could have been but an inrento^ . 
his weakness. The armies of Russia ’^ef® “ 

East Prussia; to QaUitsin, the minister of Russia at W 
. don, Bute intimated that England wo^d aid Jo 

retain the conquest, if he would contmue to hold the king 
of Prussia in check. But the chivalrio^W “dig^t at 
the perfidy, enclosed G.nlUtein’s despatch to^Fre^clnm- 
self, restored’ to him aU the conqu^ ****.^JW^! 
from his kingdom, settled with him a peace including 

guarantee of Silesia, rad fin^y r3 

to his camp. The fact that Prussia had transformed Russia 
from rr^my into an ally, while England had a new en- 
emy in Spain rad a dependant in Portugd, gave a plamWe 
reaL for discontinuing the prat 

subsidy was promised; but “the condition of the tounty 
of thiJnatioiJ ’ wrote Bute, at the king s commrad,^ is the 
em^oyment of it towards t^P'oeurement ^ 

the^ continuance of war.” “This 
eric, “ tliinks that money does 

no money but in England;” rad, deserted l^y hm aUy, he 
was left to tread in solitude the paths of S^atness. 

During these negotiations, news reached E^pe of 
«®- victories in the West Indies. Qn the seventh of Jan- 
uary, Monckton, with an army of twelve 
: aawd by Rodney rad a fleet of six^ sad of 

Seen fcigatos, appeared off Martmiqw ; rad, of 
V £rwe<tor»tEe riUest and best of the French rafon^ 
gl_Q^y guarded by natural defences, wfooh art ^ 
• to.oapitulate. Grenada, St. Lucia, St. 
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Vincent’s, were soon <H)eit^d ; 
Caribbee Islands, in the ^ple e^ent cl 
bends from St. pomingo tf^erds 
America, were British. - , . x 


These successes ei»eouraged the kiiigV ^ 

their system. Newcastle, who. had reeeiir^ ^^331 
disgusts” from his associates in the cabiilptv 
sion of withholding the subsidy from Piittsia io inf« 
dulge with Bute his habit of complaint. Btit tm, 

earl never requested me to continue in x^ce,” said ; ; ^ 
Newcastle, “ nor said a civil thing to me ; ” and at last, rCoal 
lingeringly, the veteran statesman resigned. 

So fell old whig aristocracy, which had so long g<^ 
erued England. It was falsetto the cause of liberty, and 
betrayed the man of the people, only to be requited with 
contumely by those who reaped benefits from its treachery. 
Its system of government, under its old form, could neyer 
be restored. It neeiied to be purified by a long qonfilct 
with the inheritors of its methods of coiruption, before it 
could be awak^ed to a perception of its duty and animated 
to undertake the worit of reform. But the power of 
people was coming with an energy which it would be neither 
safe nor possible to neglect, lioyalty itself, no less than 
aristocracy, was perilled. In the very days in which the 
English \^ig aristocracy was in its agony, Rousseau, the 
most eloquent writer of French prose, told the world that 
« nature makes neither princes, nor rich men, nor grandees ; ” 
that “ the sovereignty of the people is older than the institn* 
tions which restrain it ; and that these institutions are not 


obligatory, but by eosweat.” “ You put trust,” said he, “ in 
the actual order of society, without reflecting that this order 
is subject to inevitable changes. We are approaching the 
state of crisfa and the age of revolutions.” “ Were all the 
kings put away^they would hardly be missed, and things 
Would on none Ac worse.” I hold it impossible that 
the gr^t monarchies of Europe should endurSmuch longer/' 
On the retirement of Newcastle, *Bute, near the end of " 
jtfay, transferring the seals of the northern department to 
George Grenville, became .first lord of the treasury,', thp 
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of prime minietere ; Bedford remained privy 

9^^ JB^emont, secretary of stHte for the southern depart- 
meiit and America; while Lord North retained his 
S9B9. seat at the treasury board. Early in June, on tlie 
death of Anson, Halifax returned from Ireland to 
|oha the cabinet as first lord of the admiralty. Charles 
Townsbend was still secretary at war, yet restless in occupy- 
ing a station inferior to Grenville’s. 

The British army and navy had acquired a habit of vic- 
tory; the Britiidi xnen-of^war reposed in the consciousness 
of maritime supremacy ; and, as the hawk, from his resting- 
place among the clouds, gazes calmly around for his prey, 
their eye glanced over every ocean in search of the treasure- 
ships of Spain. ^ Great monarchies,” Choiseul had said 
in April, “ spite of redoubled misfortunes, should have con- 
fidence in the solidity of their existence. If I were the 
master, we would stand against England as Spain did;Against 
the Moors ; and, if this course were truly adopted, England 
would be reduced and destroyed within thirty years.^’ But 
the exhausted condition of France compelled her to seek 
peace ; in February and March, the subject had been opened 
for discussion through the ministers of Sardinia in I^ndon 
and Yersailles ; and, after passing April in the consideration 
of plans, early in May Bute was able to submit to Bedford 
his project. Bedford approved, and accepted the embassy 
to France. 

A good peace with foreign enemies,” said Hutchinson, 
from Massachusetts, as early as March, would enable us 
to make a better defence against our domestic foes.” ^ The 
relations of Ireland and of America to the British king 
and the British parliament were he}d to be the same. By 
Poyning’s Act, as it was called, no bill could be accepted 
in Ireland, until it had been transmitted to England, and 
r^umed with the assent of the privy oouncS. The principle 
had already been applied by royal mstructions to particmlar 
branches of American legislation ; the intention of demand- 
ing a susp^ding clause in every act began to be avowed. 

It faad-^^l^n dready decided that every American judge 
should hold his i^poin^ent at the royal pleasure. Hardy, 
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governor of New j^ey/ iifii^iig violateA l^ 
by issuing a commission 'to judgjHi dui^% 
was promptly dismissed ; and» at el Bute, 

William IYaiikKii> the only son of the great- advetWHiy- of 
the proprietaries ol Be&nsylvania, beeaiM his Mseoessor. 

When New ' York refill to vote ialmies t6 its 
justice, unless he cdionM receive an independent ooitif 
mission, the board of trade, ht June, 1762, reooitth rr«t 
mended that he should have his salary from the royal 
quit-rentis. “ Sucdi a salary,^ it was pleSded to the hoard 
the chief justice himself “ could not fail to render the etiUe 
of great service to his z^esty, in seenring the dependence 
of the colony on the crown, and its commerce to Great 
Britain.^* It was further hinted that it would insure judg- 
ments in favor of the crown against all intrusions npon the 
royal domain by the great landed proprietors of New York, 
and balance their power and influence in the assembly* Y%e 
measure was adopted. In New York, the king instituted 
courts, named the judges, removed them at pleasure, fixed 
the amount of their salaries, and paid them independently of 
l^islative grants. The system, established as yet in <me 
oidy of the older provinces, was designed for all, 

^e design of raising a revenue by parliament at the 
peace was no longer concealed ; and chastisement was pre- 
pared for Maryland and Pennsylvania, the refractory prov- 
inces which hsd so much tasked the attention of the great 
English lawyers, Mansfield, Charles Yorke, and Ftatt* The 
king expressed what was called ^^just displeasure” at the 
obstinate” disobedience of the assembly of Maryland, and 
censured its members as not ^ animated by a sense of their 
duty to their king and country,” The reproof was admin- 
istered “ not to change their opinion,” but, so wrote Egre- 
mont, ^ that they may not deceive thmn^elves by supposing 
that their behai^or is not seen here in its tacm light.” 

The reprimand of the legislature of Pennsylvania was 
delayed till Sir Jeffrey Amherst could report their disre- 
gard of his final appeal ; and then a similar letter conveyed 
to them ^ thO kin^s hi^ disapprobation of their artfully 
evading td pay any obedience to his majesty's rOquisirions^” 
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^0 bent on tMneini^ the Colonies to im* 

ptintt olbedlettee tban tte blnnt^ bumane, and honest, bat 
aelf-wiQed Duke of Bedford, who, on the sixth day 
1789. of September, sailed &>r France, with full powers 
to ne^tiate a peace. Scarcely Was he gone, before 
l^i^mont^ desiring, like Pitt, to conduct the negotiation 
from ministry to ministry, limited the powers of Bedford. 
The angry duke remonstrated to Bute, who incurred the 
enmity of Egremoiit by promising to adt of the caUnet a 
restitution to Bedford of full poWers. ‘‘ Are you sure 
of the cabinet’s concurrence?” asked ]^gby. ‘‘The king 
will be obeyed,” replied Bute, “ and will talk to the two sec- 
retaries on their scruples ; ” and it was so. The young man 
of three-and-twenty subdued his two secretaries of state, 
secretly laughing at their displeasure and dismay. Egi-e- 
tnoDt yielded, and some subjects were left at the discretion 
of Bedford; but Bute indirectly, through the Sswdinian 
minister and in his own handwriting, communicated to the 
French ambassador the decision adopted, and even minutes 
of the advice given by the various members of the cabinet 
council, on condition that the details should he kept relig- 
iously from Spain and frmn the Duke of Bedford. When 
afterwards this perfidy became known to Bedford, it drew 
on Bute his implacable displeasure and contempt. 

The negotiations for the peace languished, because Gri- 
maldi, for Spain, was persuaded that the expedition of the 
English against Havana would be defeated ; but, before the 
end of September, imexpected news arrived. 

Havana was then, as now, the chief place in the West 
Indies, bnilt on a harbor large enough to shelter alb the 
navies of Europe, capable of being made impregnable from 
the sea, having docks in which ships-of-war of the first mag- 
nitude were constructed, rich from the products of the sur- 
rounding country, and the centre of the trade with Mexico. 
Of this magnificent city England undertook the oonquest* 
Iho command of her army, in which Carleton and Howe 
each led two battalions, was given to Albemarle, a friend 
and pupil of the Duke of Cumberland. The fleet was in- 
trusted to Pococke^ alraiuly illustrious as the conqueror in 
two naval battles in the east. 
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Afisembling mi at mi off 

Oape St. Nichdks, the adv^tcproi^ adi^s^ 4irectl7 
dirough the Bahama Straits«.aiid ott the day of Joae 
came ia sight 19!; the low coast round ^vaua. Span- 
ish forces fmr the defence of the city were about forty-six 
hundred; tiie Sn^ish.had eleven thousand e&ctive meu^ 
and were recruited by nearly a thousand negroes from the 
Leeward Islands, and by fifteen hundred from Jamaica. 
Before the end of July» the needed re-enforcements aniyed 
from New York and New England. ; am(^ these was Put- 
nam, the brave ran^r ef Connectiont, and numbers of men 
less happy, because nevm destined to revisit their homes. 

On the thirtieth of July, after a siege of twenty- 
nine days, during which the Spmiiards lost a thousand trea 

men, and the brave Don Luis de Velasco was mortally 
wounded, the Moro Castle was taken by storm. On the 
eleventh of August, the governor of Havana capitulated, 
and the most important station in the West Indies fell into 
the hands of the English. At the same time, nine ships of 
the line and four frigates were captured in the harbor. 
The booty property belonging to the king of Spain was 
estimated at ten millions of dollars. 

This edege was conducted in midsummer, against a city 
which lies just mthin the tropic. The country round the 
Moro Castle is rocky. To bind and carry the fascines was, 
of itself, a work of incredible labor, made possible only 
by aid of African slaves. Sufficient earth to hold the fas- 
cines firm was gathered with difficulty from crevices in the 
rocks. Once, ^ter a drought of fourteen days, the grand 
battery took fire by the fiames, and, crackling and spread- 
ing where water could not follow it nor earth stifle it, was 
wholly consumed. The climate spoiled a great part of the 
provirions. Wanting good water, very many died in agonies 
from thirst. More fell viotkim to a putrid fever, of which 
the malignity left but three or four hours between robust 
health a^ death. Some wasted away with loathsome 
disease, ^ver the graves the carrion-crows hovered, and 
often scratched away the scanty earth* which rather hid 
than buried the dead. Hundreds of carcasses floated on 
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the ocean. And yet each was the enlhtoittsin of the Eng- 
lish, such the resolnte zeal of the sailors and soldiers, such 
the unity of action between the fleet and army, that the verti* 
cal sun of June and July, the heavy rains of Augwat, raging 
fever, and strong and well-defended fortresses, all the ol^ 
Stacies of nature and art, were surmounted, and the most 
decisive victory of the war was gained. 

The scene in the British cabinet was changed by the 
capture of Havana. Bute was indifferent to further acqui- 
sitions in America, for he held it ^of much greater impor- 
tance to bring the old colonies into order than to plant new 
ones ; ” but all his colleagues thought otherwise ; and Bed- 
ford was unwilling to restore Havana to Spain except for 
the cession of Porto Rico and the floridas. The king, who 
persisted in the purpose of peace, intervened. He himself 
solicited the assent of Cumberland to his policy ; he caused 
George Grenville, who hesitated to adopt his views, to ex- 
change with Halifax the post of secretary of state for that 
of the head of the admiralty; and ho purchased the sup- 
port of Fox as a member of the cabinet and leader of the 
house of commons by the offer of a peerage. These move- 
ments enraged both the people and the aristocracy ; Wilkes, 
through The North » Briton,’’ inflamed the public mind ; 
while the Duke of Devonshire and the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham resigned theif offices in the royal household. An 
opposition seemed certain; nor was it expected by the 
friends of the prerogative that “ ancient systems of power 
would fall to the ground without a struggle.” « The king’s 
rest is not disturbed,” said Bute ; “ he is pleased to have 
people fairly take off the mask, and looks with the utmost 
contempt on what he sees is going forward ; ” and, on 
1762 . the last day of October, he called for the council-book, 
and struck from it the name of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, — a high indignity, almost without example. . 

The principal representatives of the old whig aristocracy 
were driven into retirement, and the king was pasrionately 
resolved never again to receive them into a ministry. In 
the impending changes, Charles Townshend coveted the 
admini^tration of America ; and Bute gladly offered him the 
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secretaiyship ot idantaUoiu ai^d,board of trade* Thrice 
Towushend had interviewa with the Idiig^ whoee faY(^ he 
always courted; .but, for the tirae, hie declmed the etatioiiy 
from an wwillhigiiesa to attach himself to Fox au4 Bute^ 
at the menace of danger/ 

At that moment, men were, eamestlj discassii^,.in Bo^ 
ton, the exclusive right of America to raise and to apply its 
own revenues. The governor and oouncil had, in advance 
of authority by law, expended three or four hundred pounds 
sterling on a diip and sloop, that for the protection of fisher- 
* men were to cruise against privateers. Otis, in Bep* 
tember, 1762, seized the opportunity in a report to i7«x 
claim the right of originating all taxes as the most dar- 
ling privilege of the representatives. “ It would be of little 
consequence to the peo]^e,” said he, on the floor of the house, 
“ whether they were subject to George or Lbnis, the king of 
Great Britain or the French king, if both were arbitrary, as 
both would be, if both could levy taxes without parliament/* 
** Treason 1 treason I shouted Paine, the member from 
Worcester. “ There is not the least ground,” said Bernard, 
in a message, ^^for the insinuation under color of which 
that sacred and well-beloved name is brought into que^ 
tion.” Otis, who was fieiy, but not obstinate, erased the 
offensive words; but immediately/ claiming to be one 
Who dared to love his country and be poor, 
he vindicated himself through the press. 

Invoking 4;he authority of ** the most wise, most honest, 
and most impartial Locke,” as great an ornament as the 
church of ^England ever had,” because of moderate and 
tolerant principles,” and one who wrote expressly to es- 
tablish the throne which Greorge III. now held,” he under- 
took to reply to those who could not bear that “liberty and 
properiy ^ould be enjoyed by the vulgar.” 

Beepiy convinced of the reality of “the ideas of right 
and wrong,” he derived his argument from original right. 
“ God made all men naturally equal. The ideas of earthly 
grandeur are acquired, not innate. Kings were made for 
the good of the people, not the people for them. No gov^- 
emment has a right to make slaves of the subject. Most 
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l^yeirmaAts are, in fact, and the 

^tir^ ajad scandal of hmnan nal^l yet nono ai^ of 
atbitrn^* By tbe lawa of^€k4 matuxe^ government 
xii^t no^ raise taxea on liie profM^y ^ ^e people ivitbotit 
'die consent of the people or tiheir 

lieaaoned that the advantage of he&g a Biritoti rather than 
a ^Wnchman consisted in Hberty.^ 

As a question of national law^ Ods xqaintained tbe rights 
of a colonial assembly to be equal to those of the house of 
commons, and that to raise or apply money without its con* 
sent was as great an innovation as fcnr die long and house 
of lords to usurp legislative authority. 

The privileges of Massachusetts^ it was held, were safe 
under the shelter of its charter and the common law ; yet 
Otis did not fail to cite also the preamble to the British 
statute of 1740, for naturalizing foreigners, where ‘‘ tlie sub- 
jects in the colonies are plainly declared entitled to all the 
privileges of the people of Great Britain,” 

In conclusion, he warned all plantation governors ” not 
to spend their whole time, as he declared “ most of them ” 
did, “in extending the prerogative beyond all bounds;” 
and he pledged himself, “ ever to the utmost of his capacity 
and power, to vindicate the liberty of his country and the 
rights of mankind.” 

The Vindication of Otis filled the town of Boston 
with admiration of the patriotism of its author, and 
llie boldness of his doctrines. “ A more sensible thing,” said 
Brattle, one of the council, “never was written.” By the 
royalists, its. author was denounced as ^Hhe chief incendiary,” 
n ‘^seditious” “firebrand,” and a “leveller;” “I am ahnost 
tempted,” confessed the unpopular Hutchinson, “to take 
j^r my motto, Odi prof anum vidgu8,^\ hatred to the people. 
“I will write the history of my own times, like Bishop 
Burnet, and paint characters as f^ely ; it shall not be puV 
lished while. I live, but I mil be revenged on some of the 
rase^s itfter I am dead;” and he pleaded fervently that 
Bernard should reserve his favor ejtdusively for “the friends 
to government.” “ I do not say,” cried Mayhew from the 
pulpit, on the annual Thanksgiving Bay, “ I do not say ovtx 
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invalnabb l>eeA itra l>nt> if We^ 

t1i6f are sot «tiM«ed from iis| sail tsa; xig^^adas Seaven 
blast thd dei%si^ tiiough sot acml, of tihat who- 
ever he be awMM^ fst iK^t^ shi^ have the han ^ew " 
to attach tbesa.** ^Dkcnua Hollis, a wealthy m. 

man, a loTor of hmsa^t^) & devoted lorad to Jhsioi» 
tea, seat word to Boston to build no ho^ spos the ^g, 
and foresaw tbs a^^aotiiag ind^i^ooee of America . 
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CHAPTER XX. 

ENGLAND, GBASFING AT THE COLONIES OF FEAKCE AND 
SPAIN, EISES THE LOSS OF BEE OTTN. BHTB^S HINIS- 
TBT. 

1762-1763. 

While it was yet uncertain who, among British states- 
men, would be selected to establish British authority 
1742. in the colonies, the king, on the twenty-sixth of Octo- 
ber, offering to return Havana to Spain for either 
the Floridas or Porto Rico, urged the instant consummation 
of the treaty. “ The best despatch I can receive from you 
will be these preliminaries signed. May Providence, in 
compassion to human misery, give you the means of exe- 
cuting this great and noble work.” Thus wrote the young 
monarch to Bedford, not dazzled by victory, and repressing 
the thirst for conquest ; a rare instance of moderation, of 
which history must gratefuMy preserve the record. The 
terms proposed to the French were severe and oven humili- 
ating. “But what can we do ?” said Choiseul, who in his 
despair had for a time resigned the foreign department to 
the Duke de Praslim “ The English are furiously imperi- 
ous ; they are drunk* with success ; and, unfortunately, we 
are not in a condition to abase their pride.” Prance yielded 
to necessity ; and, on the third day of November, the pre- 
liminaries of peace, a peace so momentous for America, 
were signed between France and Spain on the one side, and 
England and Portugal on the other. 

To England were ceded, besides islands in the West 
Indies, the Floridas ; Louisiana to the Mississippi, but with- 
out the island of New Orleans ; all Canada ; Acadia ; Ca{>e 
Breton and its dependent islands; and the fisheries, except 
that France retained a share in them, with the two isl^ 
St. Pierre aud Miquelon, as a shelter for their fishermen. 
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For the locaiof Fiodds^ France on the same day indemnified 
Spain by eediz^ to 4^at power New (^leani^ and all Louisi- 
ana west of ihe l^bssissippi, wibli boundaries undefined. 

In Afirica^ l^gland acquired Senegal, with the command 
of the alave-trs^. 

In the Fast Indicsi, France, recording to a modification 
proposed and insisted upon by Bedford, only recoTered in a 
dismantled a^4 ^haed state the little that she possessed on 
the first of 7axmary, 1749 ; England obtained in that region 
the undoubted sway. 

• In Europe, where Frederic was left to take care of him- 
self, each power received back Its own ; Minorca, therefore, 
reverted to Great Britain. 

England,” said the king, never signed sneh a peace 
before, nor, I believe, miy other power in Europe.” The 
country never,” said the dying Granville, “ saw so glorious a 
war or so honorable a peace.” It maintains, thought Thomas 
Hollis, who was no flatterer of kings, the maritime power, 
the interests, the security, the tranquillity, and the honor of 
England. The judgment of mankind, out of England, then 
and ever since, has pronounced on it similar, decisions. For 
once, to the surprise of everybody, Bute spoke well, rising 
in its defence in the house of lords. I wish,” Said he, 
*^no better inscription on my tomb than that 1 was its 
author.” 

On the morning of tho ninth of December, the very im 
day on which the preUminaries were to be discussed 
in parliament, Charles Townshend resigned his place as sec- 
retary at war. The opposition, on his resigning, had great 
hopes of his joining them. But, always preserving intimate 
relations with George HI., he still aspired to the manage- 
ment of the plantations as thu*d secretary of state; and 
when Pitt spoke against the peace for three hours and 
twenty minutes, — for tlie first hour admirably, theU with 
flagging strmigth, even in his scrawls showing the 

masterly hand of a Raphael,” and an indisputable superior- 
ity tQ ^ others”— Charles Townshend, in a speech of but 
twenty-five minutes, mude an answer with great judgment, 
wit, and strength of argument,” 
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^ tbe division, the opponents of the ^eatjR were htit 
sixfy^ve against three htmdred and nineteen*; “KoWi” 
s^d the princess dowager, oh heamg the .gleat i]^|orit^^ 
**iny son is indeed king of Eogland^^’ Tet Townshend, 
who had so much contiibut^ to swell the vote, in the prog* 
ress of his own ambition, bad for a rival Halif^ his old 
Superior at the board of trade, who was equally desirous 
of the department of the eolonles, with the of a sec- 
retary of state* 

In the first days of January, 1768, it was publicly 
avowed what had long been resolved on, that a stand-«^ 
ing army of twenty battalions was to be k^pt up in America 
after the peace ; and, as the ministry were all the while 
promising great things in point of economy, it was designed 
that the expense shoidd he defrayed by the colonists tfaem- 
selves. 

On the tenth day of February, 1763, the treaty was rat- 
ified; and five days afterwards, at the hunting-castle of 
Ilubertsburg, a definitive treaty closed the war of the em^ 
press queen and the elector of Saxony against the great 
Frederic. The year of 1761 had ended for Frederic in 
gloom. Hardly sixty thousand men remained to him to 
resist the whole circle of his enemies. He has himself 
described the extremity of his distress, and has proudly 
bid the world learn from his example that, in great affairs, 
perseverance lifts statesmen above perils. Peserted most 
unexpectedly by George III., he found Russia suddenly 
transformed from an enemy to an ally, desirable from its 
stxengtb, yet dangerous from the indiscretions of its sov- 
ereign. But when the seizure of domains of the Russian 
clergy by Peter HI., and the introduction of an unwo||ted 
mUitaiy system, had provoked the ckigy mid the aripyAo 
effect a revolution by his dethronement and murder^ his 
wife Catharine — a German princi^ who had adopted the 
idiigion and carefully studied the language,; the GUstou^> 
andJbsritntions of Russia; a woman of such endqiifi^en^ 
that Ab was held to be the ablest person in. Its couit-r^ wan 
advanced, over the ruin of her husband, to the ttwpne ^ 
Ae czars. More wise than her predecessor, she ahanchmed 
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projects of var aad reveogo; «Bdi in the mtSsummo? 0f 
1762, reoalling Ae ftesskn arOijr, i3io i^ye to the world &m 
inUrtmctivo leiMKm of moderatioii and tieutralitjr. The terri- 
tories of Prussia, which IVatuse had etaeuaied, Bute left, aa 
be said, “ to be scrambled for;*^ but there was no one to 
wrest them from Prederio; and, afrer sey^ years ^of un- 
equalled eflbrt agaifist the aristoeraoiea and despotisms of 
continental Europe, the hero of Prussia won a tri- 
umph for freedom by the glorious treaty of Hubertsh vm. 
burg, which gave security of existence to his state 
without the cesskm of a faand’s-breadth of his dominions/. 

Thus was arrested the course of camage and misery; 
of sorrow's in private life infinite and unfathomable; of 
wretchedness heaped on wretchedness ; of public poverty 
and calamity ; of, forced enlistments and extorted contribu- 
tions ; and all the unbridled tyranny of military power in 
the day of danger^ France was exhausted of one half of 
her specie ; in many parts of Germany, there remained not 
enough of men or of cattle to renew estivation. The num- 
ber of the dead in arms is computed at eight hundred and 
dghty-six thousand on the battl^elds of Europe, or on the 
way to them. And all this devastation and waste of life 
and of resources produced for those who planned it no gain 
whatever, nothing but weakness and losses. Kot an inch 
of land was tom from the dominions of Frederic ; not 
a limit to the boundaries of any state was contracted or 
advanced. Europe, in its territorial divbions, remained 
exactly as before* But in Asia and America bow was the 
World changed I 

lU Asia, the victories of Clive at Flassey, of Coote at the 
Wtediwash, and of Watson and Pococke on the Indian 
ims%; had given England, the imdoubted ascendency in the 
Ettst &dies, opening to her suddenly the promise of untold 
treasum aod territorud aoquisiti<ms without mid. 

In the Teutom^ race, with its strong tendmicy 

to tlidivldualbcy and freedom^ was become the maister from 
the GuM of Ifmdco to the poles; and the English tongue, 
vridtilf^but a century and a half before, had for its entire 
World 4 part only of two narrow islands on the outer verge 
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tkt Europe, was now to spread more widely than any that 
had ever given expression to human thought. 

Go forth, then, language of Milton and Hmnpden, 
guage of my country, take possession of the KTorth Ameri- 
can continent ! Gladden the waste places with every tone 
that has been rightly struck on the English lyre, with every 
English word that has been spoken well for liberty and for 
man ! Give an echo to the now silent and solitary moun- 
tains ; gush out with tbe fountains, that as* yet sing their 
anthems all day long without response ; fill the valleys with 
the voices of love in its purity, the pledges of friend^p inr 
its faithfulncgs ; and as the morning sun drinks the dew- 
drops from the flowers all the way from the dreary Atlan- 
tic to the Peaceful Ocean, meet him with the joyous hum 
of the early industry of freemen ! Utter boldly and spread 
widely through the world the thoughts of the coming apos- 
tles of the people^s liberty, till the sound that cheers the 
desert shall thrill through the heart of humanity, and the 
lips of the messenger of the people’s power, as he stands in 
beauty upon the mountains, shall proclaim the renovating 
tidings of equal freedom for the race ! 

England enjoyed the glory of extended dominion, in the 
confident expectation of a boundless increase of wealtJi. 
But its success was due to its ha\mg taken the lead in the 
good old struggle for liberty, and was destined to bring 
fruits not so much to itself as to the cause of freedom and 
mankind. 

France, of all the states on the conlinent of Europe, the 
most powerful by territorial unity, wealth, numbers, indiDfr- 
try, and culture, seemed also, by its place, marked out for 
maritime ascendency. Set between many seas, it rested 
upon the Mediterranean, possessed harbors on the Ged^aeu 
Ocean, and embraced within its wide shoi'es and jutting 
headlands the bays and open waters of the Atlantic ; its 
people, infolding at one extreme the offspring of colonists 
from Greece, and at the other the hardy children of the 
Northmen, were called, as it were, to the inh^itanCe of life 
upon the sea. The nation, too, readily conceived or appro* 
priated great ideas, and delighted in bold r6S<^^. Its 
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travellers had penetrated farthest into Ihe fearful interior 
of unknown lands ; its missionaries wem meet familiarly riie 
confidence of the aboriginal hordes ; its writers described 
with keener and wiser observation the forms of nature in 
her wildness, and the habits and languages of savage man ; 
its soldiers, — and every lay Frenchman in AmeritSa owed 
military service, — uniting beyond all others celerity with 
courage, knew best how to endure the hardships of forest 
life and to triumph in forest warfare. Its ocean chivalry 
had given a name to Carolina, and its merchants a people 
•to Acadia. The French discovered the basin of the St. 
Lawrence, were the first to explore and possess the banks 
of the Mississippi, and planned an American empire that 
should unite the widest valleys and most copious inland 
waters of. the world. 

But New France was governed exclusively by the mon- 
archy of its metropolis; and was shut against the intel- 
lectual daring of its philosophy, the liberality of its political 
economists, the movements of its industrial genius, its legal 
skill, and its infusion of Protestant freedom. Nothing rep- 
resenting the new activity of thought in modem France 
went to America ; nothing had leave to go there but what 
was old and worn out. The government thought only to 
transmit to its American empire the exhausted polity of the 
middle ages ; the castes of feudal Europe ; its monarchy, 
its hierarchy, its nobility, and its dependent peasantry; 
while commerce was enfeebled by protection, stifled under 
the weight of inconvenient regulations, and fettered by ex- 
clusive grants. The land was parcelled out in seigniories; 
and, though q^it-rents were moderate, transfers and sales 
of leases were burdened with restrictions and heavy' fines. 
The men who held the plough were tenants and vassals, of 
whom few could either write or read. No village school 
was open iot their instruction; nor was there one print- 
ing-press in either Oanada or Louisiana. The central will 
of the admlmstration, though checked by concessions of 
mbnopbUes, wes neither guided by . local legislatures nor 
restrained by parliaments or courts of law. But France 
Was reserved for n nobler influence in the New World than 
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of propflgatmg institations which in the Old World 
wire giving up the ghost; nor had Providence set apart 
America for the reconstruction of the decaying framework 
of feudal tyranny. 

The colonists from England brought over the forms of 
the government of the mother country, and the purpose of 
giving them a better development and a fairer career in 
the w’^estern world. The French emigrants took with them 
only what belonged to the past, and nothing that represented 
modern freedom. The ^glish emigrants retained what 
they called English privileges, but left behind in the parent 
country English inequalities, the monarch and nobility and 
prelacy. French America was closed against even a gleam 
of intellectual independence, nor did it contain so much as 
one dissenter from the Roman churdb; English America 
had English liberties in greater purity and with far more 
of the power of the people than England. Its inhabitants 
were self-organized bodies of freeholders, pressing upon the 
receding forests, winning tiheir way farther and farther 
every year, and never going back. They had schools, so 
that in several of the colonies there was no one to be found, 
beyond childhood, who could not read and write ; they had 
the printing-press, scattering among them books and pam* 
phlets and many newspapers ; they had a ministry chieiSy 
composed of men of their own election. In private life, 
they were accustomed to take care of themselves ; in pub- 
lic affairs, they had local legislatures and municipal self- 
direction. And now this continent, from the Gulf of Mexico 
to where civilized life is stayed by barriers of frosty was 
become Uieir dwelling-place and their heritage. 

Reasoning men in j^ew York, as caidy as 1748, foresaw 
and announced that the conquest of Canada, by relievii^ 
ths northern colonies from danger, would hasten their 
emancipation. An attentive Swedish traveller in that year 
heard the opinion, and published it to Sweden and to 
Europe; the early dreams of John Adams made the re- 
moval of the turbulent Gallics a prelude to the appiH>ach- 
ing greatness of his country. Daring the negotiations for 
peace, the kinsman and bosom friend of Edmund Burke 
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employed the British press to unfold' the danger to Eng- 
land from retaining Canada; and the French minister for 
foreign affairs frankly warned the Britidb envoy that the 
cession of Canada woidd lead to the indopendenoe of Korth 
America. 

Unintimidated by the prophecy, and ohojiag a higher 
and wiser instinct, England happily persisted. “We have 
cauglit them at last,” said Choiseul to those around him, on 
the definitive surrender of New France ; and, at once giving 
up Louisiana to Spain, his eager hopes anticipated the speedy 
•struggle of America for separate existence. So soon as the 
sagaciotts and experienced Yergennes, the French ambassa^ 
dor at Constantinople, a grave, laborious man, remarkable 
for a calm temper and moderation of character, heard the 
conditions of the peace, he also said to his friends, and even 
openly to a British traveller : “ The consequences of the en- 
tire cession of Canada are obvious. I am persuaded,” and 
afterwards he himself recalled his prediction to tlie notice 
of the British ministry, “ England will ere long repent of 
having removed the only check that could keep her colonies 
in awe. They stand no longer in need of her protection ; 
cdie will call on them to contribute towards supporting the 
burdens they have helped to bring on her ; and they will 
ani^wer by striking ofif all dependence.” Lord Mansfield, 
also, used often to declare that he, too, “ ever since the 
peace of Paris, always thought the northern colonies were 
meditating a state of independency on Great Britain.” 

The colonial system, being founded on injustice, was at 
war with itself. The principle which confined the commerce 
of each colony to its own metropolis was not only intro- 
duced by England into its domestic legislation, but was 
accepted as the law of nations in its treaties with other 
powers ; so that, while it wantonly restrained its colonists, 
it was jealously and on its own theory rightfully excluded 
from the rich possessions of Franco and Spain. Those 
regions could be thrown open to British traders only by 
tho general abrogation of the mercantile monoi>oly, which 
would extend the benefit to universal commerce, or by 
British conquest, which would close them once more against 
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all the world but the victors^ even against the nations 
which had discovered and planted them. Leaving the 
nobler policy of liberty to find its defenders where it could, 
and wilfully, and as it were fatally, blind to what would 
follow, England chose the policy of conquest and exclusion ; 
and had already acquired much of the empire of Spain in 
America, and nearly the whole of that of France in America 
and Asia. 

The balance of the colonial system was destroyed for 
ever; there existed no longer the community of interest 
for its support on the part of the great maritime powers of 
Europe. The seven years’ war, which doubled the debt of 
England, increasing it to seven hundred millions of dollars, 
had been begun by her for the possession of the Ohio valley. 
She achieved that conquest, but not for herself. Driven 
out from its share in the great colonial system. Franco was 
swayed by its own commercial and political interests, by its 
wounded pride, and by that enthusiasm which the support 
of a good cause enkindles, to take up the defence of the 
freedom of the seas, and heartily to desire the enfranchise- 
ment of the English plantations. This policy was well 
devised ; and we shall sec that England became not so much 
the possessor of the valley of the west as the transient 
trustee, commissioned to transfer it from the France of the 
middle ages to the free people who were making for hu- 
manity a new existence in America. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE CONTINENT 07 EUBOPS. 

% 

1763. 

The successes of the seven years* war were the triumphs 
of Protestantism. For the iirst time since the breach 
made in the church by Luther, the great Catholic tres. 
powers, attracted by a secret consciousness of the 
decay of old institutions, banded themselves together to 
arrest the progress of change. In vain did the descendants 
of the feudal aristocracies lead to the field superior numbers ; 
in vain did the pope bless their banners, as though uplifted 
against unbelievers, A wide-spread suspicion of insincerity 
weakened the infiuence of priestcraft, which relapsed from 
confident menace into a decorous compromise with skepti- 
cism. The Catholic monarchies, in their struggle against 
innovations, had encountered defeat; and the cultivated 
world stood ready to welcome a new era. The forms of 
religion, government, military service, and industry, which 
lent to the social organization of the middle age a compacted 
unity, were undermined; and the venerable fabric hung 
over the future as 

A mighty rock. 

Which has, from unimaginable years, 

Sustained itself with terror and with toil 

Over a gulf ; and, with the agony 

With which it clings, seems slowly coming down. 
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The dynasties which received their consecration from the 
Roman church would cease to array themselves in arms 
against the offspring of the reformers ; in the long 
1763 . tumultuous strife, Protestantism had fulMed its polit- 

ical ends, and was never again to convulse the world. 

But from Protestantism there came forth a prinoiple of 
all-pervading energy, the common possession of civilized 
man, and the harbinger of new changes in the state. The 
life-giving truth of the Reformation was the right of private 
judgment. This personal liberty in affairs of conscience 
had, by the illustrious teachings of Descartes, been diffused 
among the nations which adhered to the old faith, under the 
more comprehensive form of philosophical freedom. Every- 
where throughout intelligent Europe and America, the sep- 
arate man was growing aware of the inhering right to the 
unfettered culture and enjo3rment of his whole moral mid 
intellectual being. Individuality was the groundwork of 
new theories in politics, ethics, and industry. 

In Europe, where the human mind groped its way through 
heavy clouds of tradition, inquisitive activity turned from 
discussions on religion to the analysis of institutions and 
opinions. Having, in the days of Luther and Calvin, 
}>leaded the Bible against popes and prelates and the one 
indivisible church, it now invoked the authority of reason, 
and applied it to every object of human thought : to science, 
speculative philosophy, and art; to the place of our planet 
in the order of the heavens, and the nature and destiny of 
the race that dwells on it; to every belief and every polity 
inherited from the past ; to the priestly altar ; to the royal 
throne. Skepticism was the method of the new reform; 
its tendency, revolution. Sad era for European humanity, 
which was to advance towards light and liberty only through 
universal doubt; and, before faith could be inspired by 
genial love to construct new governments, was doomed to 
gaze helplessly, as its received institutions crumbled away. 
The Catholic system embraced all society in its religious 
unity; Protestantim broke that religious unity into sects 
and fragments; philosophy carried analysis through the 
entire range of human thought and action, and appointed 
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each mdividual lie arbiter of his own belief and the director 
of his own powers. Society would be organized again, but 
not till after the recognition of the rights of the individual. 
Unity would once more be restored, but not through the 
canon and feudal law ; for lie new Catholic element was 
the people. 

Protestantism, albeit the reform in religion was the 
seed-plot of democratic revolutions, had at first been at- 
tend^ by the triumph of absolute monarchy throughout 
continental Europe, wliere even the Catholic i)ower8 thcip- 
‘ selves grew impatient of the authority of the pope over their 
temporal affairs. The Protestant king, who had just 
been the ally of our fathers in the seven years’ war, pre- lies, 
sented the first great instance of the passage of feudal 
sovereignty into unlimited monarchy, resting on a standing 
military force. Still surrounded by danger, his indexible 
and uncontrolled will stamped the impress of harshness even 
on Ills necessary policy, of tyranny on his errors of judg- 
ment, and of rapine and violence on his measures for ag- 
grandizement. Yet Prussia, which was the favorite disciple 
of Luther and the child of the Reformation, while it held 
the sword upright, bore with every creed and set reason 
free. It offered a shelter to Rousseau, and called in 
D’Alembert and Voltaire as its guests; it allowed Semlcr 
to hold the Bible under the light of criticism ; it breathed 
into the boldly thoughtful Lessing widest hopes for the 
education of the race to a universal brotherhood on earth ; 
it gave its youth to the teachings of Immanuel Kant, who, 
for power of analysis and universality, was inferior to none 
since Aristotle. “An army and a treasure do not constitute 
a power,” said Vergennes ; but Prussia had also philosophic 
liberty. All freedom of mind in Germany hailed the peace 
of Hubertsburg as its own victory. In every question of 
public law, Frederic, continuing to noble birth its prescrip- 
tive posts and leaving his people divided almost into castes, 
made the welfare of the kingdom paramount to privilege. 
He challenged justice under the law for the humblest 
against the highest. He among Protestants set the bright 
example of the equality of Catholics in worship and in civil 
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condition. To heal the conflict of franchises in the several 
provinces of ’his realm, he planned a general code, of which 
the opening pages promulgate great principles of human 
rights, as the basis of Prussian law. His ear was open to 
the sorrows of the poor and the complaint of the crushed ; 
and, as in time of war he shared peril and want with the 
common soldier, in peace the peasant that knocked at his 
palace gate was welcome to a hearing. ‘‘ Title and noble 
birth,” he would say, “are tom-fooleries; all turns upon 
personal merit.” “Kings are nothing but men, and all 
men are equal.” Thus ho arraigned the haughtiness of - 
hereditary station, yet without forming purposes or clear 
conceptions of useful change in the ).)olitical constitution of 
his kingdom. Holdmg no colonies, he could calmly 
1763. watch their growth to independence ; and might wel- 
come the experiment of the widely extending Ameri- 
can commonwealth. 

If the number of active minds in cultivated Prussia was 
not yet large enough to give to forming opinion a popular 
aspect, in Russia, the immense empire which was extending 
itself along the Baltic and the Euxinc, and had even crossed 
the Pacific to set up its banners in North-western America, 
free inquiry had something of solitary dignity, as the almost 
exclusive guest of the empress. First of tlie great powers 
of Europe in population, and exceeding all of them together 
in extent of European lands, the great Slavonic state was 
not proportionably strong and opulent. More than two 
thirds of its inhabitants were bondsmen and slaves, thinly 
scattered over vast domains. The slave held the plough ; 
the slave bent over the anvil or threw the shuttle ; the 
slave wrought the mines. The nobles, who directed the 
labor on their estates, in manufactures or the search for 
ores, read no books from abroad, and as yet had no native 
literature. The little science that faintly gleamed on the 
interior was diffused through the p^sts of the Greek 
church, themselves bred up in superstition; so that the 
Slavonic race, which was neither Protestant nor Catholic, 
which had neither been ravaged by the wars of reli^on nor 
educated by the discussions of creeds, — a new and rising 
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power in the world, standing on the confines of Europe and 
Aaia, not wholly Ori^tal and still less of the west, — dis- 
played the hardy but torpid vigor of a people not yet 
vivified by intelligence, still benumbed by blind belief, nea. 
ignorance, and servitude. Its political unity existed 
in the Strength of its monarchy, which organized its armies 
and commanded them wdthont control ; made laws, and pro- 
vided for their execution ; appointed all officers, and dis- 
placed them at will; directed the intenial administration 
and the relations with foreign powers. The sovereign who 
held these absolute prerogatives was Catharine, a princess 
of a German Protestant house. Her ambition had secured 
the throne by conforming to her husband’s religion, conniv- 
ing at his deposition, and not avenging his murder. Her 
love of ]deasure protected a licentiousness of moral opinion ; 
her passion for praise sought to conciliate the good-will of 
men of letters : so that she blended the patronage of the 
new philosophy with the grandeur, the crimes, and the vo- 
luptuousness of Asiatic despotism. If she invaded Poland, 
it would be under the pretext of protecting religions free- 
dom ; if she moved towards the Bosphorus, she would sur- 
round herself with the halo of some imaginary restoration 
of the liberties of Greece. At home respecting the property 
of the nobles, yet seeking to diminish the number of slaves ; 
an apparent devotee to the faith of the Greek church, yet 
giving religious freedom to the Catholic and the Protestant, 
and even printing the Koran for the Mussulmans of her 
dominions, — abroad, she bent neither to France nor to 
England. Her policy was thoroughly true to the empire 
that adopted her, and yet imbued with the philosophy of 
Western Europe. With deserts near at hand to colonize, 
with the Mediterranean inviting her flag, she formed no 
wish of conquering Spanish colonies on the Pacific ; and we 
shall find her conduct towards England, in its relations 
with America, hel<| in balance between the impulse from 
the liberal systems of thought which she made it her glory 
to cherieffi, and the principle of monarchy which was the 
basis ci her power. 

Soon after the peace of Huhertsburg, the youthful heir 
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to the Austrian dominions, which with Prussia and Russia 
shaped the polities of Eastern and Northern Europe, was 
elected the successor to the imperial crown of Germany, 
As an Austrian prince, it was the passion of Joseph II, to 
rival Frederic of Prussia. His mother, Maria Tbei^esa, was 
a devotee to the church. The son, hating the bigotry in 
whicli he was nurtured, inclined to skepticism and unbelief; 
and asserted the right to freedom of mind with such integ- 
rity that he refused to impair it when afterwards it came to 
be exercised against himself. But, in the conflict which he 
provoked with the past, he mixed philanthropy with selfish-* 
ness, and his hasty zeal to abolish nneient abuses was subor- 
dinate to a passion for sequestering political immunities, and 
concentrating all power in his own hands. As a reformer, 
he therefore failed in every part of his dominions ; and as 
he brought no enduring good to Hungary, but rather an 
example of violating its constitution, so we shall find 
1763. the Austrian court the only great European power 
which, both as an ally of England and an enemy to 
republics, remained inflexibly opposed to America. Yet the 
efforts of Joseph 11., ill-judged and vain as they were, illus- 
trate the universality of the new influence. 

The German empire, of which ho was so soon to be the 
head, was the creature and the symbol of the middle ages. 
Its life was gone ; the forms of liberty were there, but the 
substance had perished under the baleful excess of aris- 
tocracy, The empei-or was an elective officer, but his con- 
stituents were only princes. Of the nine electors, tiiree 
were Roman Catholic archbishops, owing their rank to 
the choice of electoral chapters composed of nobles de- 
scended from an unmixed aristocratic ancestry. The sov- 
ereignty of the empire rerided not in the emperor, but in 
the great representative body of the whole country, or Diet 
as it was called, which was composed of the emperor him- 
self, of about one hundred independent .|H*elate8 and princes, 
and of delegates from nine and forty independent towns. 
These last, besides the free cities of Bremen and Hamburg, 
had internally not only municipal liberties, but self-govern- 
ment, and were so many little republics dotted throughout 
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tlie land, from the Rhine to the Danube ; but, in the diet, 
then* Totea counted as nothing. As the people on the one 
side were not heard, so the imperial crown on the other 
brought no substantia]; power ; and, as the hundred princes 
were nerer disposed to ^Uminish their separate inde- 
pendence^ the Glennaii empire was but a shadow. i763. 
The princes and nobles parcelled out the land, and 
ruled it in sereralty, with an authority which there was 
none to dispute, to guide, or to restrain. 

Kobility tiiroughout Germany was strictly a caste, and 
therefore the more hateful to the educated commoner. Th6 
numerous little princes, absolute within their own narrow 
limits over a hopeless people, made up for the small extent 
of their dominions hy self-adulation; and were justly de- 
scribed by a Gorman poet as “ demi-men, who, in perfectly 
serious stupidity, took themselves for beings of a higher 
nature.’* But their pride was a pride which licked the 
dust; “almost all of them were venal and pensionary.” 

The United Provinces of the l<f^therlands, the forerunner 
of nations in religious tolerance, were, from the origin of 
their confederacy, the natural friends of intellectual free- 
dom. Here thought ranged through the wide domain of 
spcGulative reason ; here the literary fugitive found an asy- 
lum, and the boldest writings, which in other countries cir- 
culated by stealth, were openly published to the world. 
But, in their European relations, the Netherlands were no 
more a great maritime power. They had opulent free ports 
in the West Indies, colonies in South America, Southern 
Africa, and the East Indies, with the best harbor in the 
Indian Ocean : their paths, as of old, were on the deep, and 
their footsteps in many waters. Ever the champions of the 
freedom of the seas and of neutral flags, they knew they 
could prosper only through commerce, and their system of 
mercantile policy was liberal beyond that of every nation in 
Europe. Even thek colonial ports were less closely shut 
against the traiSEic with other countries. Tbis freedom bore 
its fruits : they became wealthy beyond compare, reduced 
their debt, and were able so to improve their finances that 
their funds, bearing only two per cent interest, rose con- 
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siderably above pat. Bat the accession <3i the stadholder 
William of Orange to the throne of Etl^bmd was fatal to 
the political weight of the Netherlands. Wmn the rival of 
England, they became her ally, and almost her subordinate ; 
and, guided by her policy, they erhausted their igneans in 
land forces and barriers against France, leaving their navy 
to decline. Hence arose the factions by which their coun- 
cils were distracted and their strength paralyzed. The 
friends of the stadholder, who in 1763 was a boy of fifteen, 
sided with England, desired the increase of the army, were 
averse to expenditures for the navy, and, forfeiting the 
popular favor which they once enjoyed, inclined more and 
more towards monarchical interests. The patriots saw in 
their weakness at sea a state of dependence on Great Bri- 
tain ; they cherished a deep sense of the wrongs unatoned 
for and nnavenged, which England, in the pride of strength 
and unmindful of treaties, had in the last war inflicted on 
their carrying-trade and their flag ; they grew less jealous 
of Prance ; they opposed -the increase of the army; longed 
to restore the maritime greatness of their country, and, in- 
cluding much of the old aristocratic party among the mer- 
chants, longed to see their country thoroughly republican. 

The kingdom of Spain was become an absolute 
17C3. monarchy, with a French court and Italian ministers. 

“ The royal power,” says its apologist and admirer, 
moved majestically in the orbit of its unlimited faculties.” 
The individual to whom these prerogatives were confided 
was the bigoted, ignorant, kindly Charles III. . A fond hus- 
band, a gentle master, really wishing well to his subjects, he 
had never read a book, not even in his boyhood with his teach- 
ers. He indulged systematically his passion for the chase ; 
crossing half his kingdom to hunt a wolf, and daronicling 
his achievements as a sportsman. He kept the prayer-book 
and playthings of his childhood as amulets, and, yielding 
his mind to his confessors, never strayed beyond the estal^ 
lished paths in politics and religion. Yet the light that 
shone in his time penetrated even his palace. Externally, 
he followed the direction of France ; at home, the mildness 
of his nature, and some good sense, and even his timidity, 
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tuade him listen t6 Ae miMit liberal Gi his minisiera: so that 
in Spain, also, maDainal law was softened, the use of torture 
discountenanoedy and the papal powm: and patronage 
more and more re^srained. The fires of the inqnidi^ rrsa 
tion were eitmgtushed, though its ferocity was not 
subdued; and eren the jesuits, as reputed apologists of 
resistance and rei^cide when kings are unjust, were ou the 
point being drivaa from the most Catholic country of 
Europe. 

Spain ranked as the fourth European power in extent of 
•territory, the fifth in revenue, while its colonies exceeded 
all others of the world beside, embracing nearly all South 
America, except Brazil and the Guianas ; all Mexico and 
Central America; Oalifmmia, which had no bounds on the 
north; Louisiana, which came to the Mississippi, and near 
its month beyond it ; Cuba, Porto Rico, and part of Hayti ; 
and, midway between the Pacific and the Indian Ocean, 
the Marianna and Philippine groups of isles : in a word, the 
countries richest in soil, natural products, and mines, and 
having a submissive population of nearly twenty millions 
of souls. 

In the midst of this unexampled grandeur of possession, 
Spain, which with Charles and Philip II. had introduced 
mercantile system of restrictions, was weak mid poor 
and wretched. It had no canals, no good roads, no .manu- 
factures. There yrBB so little industry, or opportunity of 
employing capital, that, though money was very scarce, the 
rate of interest was as low at Madrid as in Holland. Al- 
most all the lands were entaUed in perpetuity, and were 
included in the immense domains of the grandees. These 
estates, never seem by their owners, were poorly cultivated 
and ill-managed ; so that almost nothing fell to the share 
of the masses. Except in Barcelona and Cadiz, the nation 
presented the picture of misery and poverty. 

And Spain, which by its laws of navigation reserved to it- 
self all traffic with its colonies, and dosii*ed to make the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Caribbean its own close seas, allowed but 
four-and-thirty vessels, some of them small ones, to engage 
in voyages between itself and the continent of America ou 
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tiie Atlantic side, and all along the Pacific; while but four 
othOTs plied to and fro between Spain and the West India 
Isles. fiaYmg admirable harbors on eTery i^^e^ and a peo^ 
pie on the coasts, especiafiy in Biscay and Catalotda^ suited 
to life at sea, ^ its fishCs^es, its eoastliig trade, its 
1763 . imports and exports, and dl its colonies, scarcely 
employed sixteen thousand sailors. Such were the 
fruits of commercial monopoly, aa iUustrated by its greatest 
example. 

The political relations of Spain were analogous. From 
a consciousness of weakness, it leaned on the alliance with. 
France ; and the deep veneration of the Catholic kii^ for 
the blood of the Bourbons confirmed his attachment to the 
family compact. Besides, like France, and more than France, 
he had griefs against England. The English, in holding the 
rook of Gibraltar, hurled at him a perpetual insult ; England 
encroached on Central America ; England encouraged Por^ 
tagal to extend the bounds of Brazil ; England demanded a 
ransom for the Manillas ; England was always in the way, 
defying, subduing, overawing, sending its ships into forbid* 
den waters, protecting its smugglers, ever ready to seize the 
Spanish colonies themselves. The court of Spain was so 
wrapt up in the worship of kingly power, that by its creed 
such a monarch of such an empire ought to be invincible ; 
it dreamed of a new and more successful armada, and hid 
its unceasing fears under gigantic propositions of daiing. 
But the king, chastened by experience, had all the while 
an unconfessed misgiving; and, slyly timid, delighted in 
intrigue and menace, afiected to be angry at the peace, and 
was perpetually stimulating France to xmdertake a new war, 
of which he yet carefully avoided the outbreak. 
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COV^JBKT OF EXTBOPE. FEASTCE. 

"l763. 

• Pbanc®* the *^beatitiful kiagdom^of central Europe, ifas 
occupied by a most ingenious people, formed of 
blended elements, and bearing traces not only ires, 
of the Celtic but of the German race, of the cult- 
ure of Home and the hardihood of the Korthmen. In the 
habit of analysis, it excelled all nations ; it« delight in logi- 
cal exactness and in precision of outline and expression of 
thought gave Ae style alike to its highest efforts and to its 
ordinary manufactures, to its poetry and its prose, to the 
tragedies of Racine and the pictures of Poussin, as well as 
to its products of taste for daily use, and the adornment of 
its public squares with a careful regard to fitness and pro- 
portion. Its severe method in the pursuit of mathematical 
science corresponded to its nicety of workm^ship in the 
structure of its ships-otwar, it^ canals, its bridges, its forti- 
iicadons, and its public buildings. Lightdiearted, frivolous, 
and vain, no people were more ready to seize a new idea, 
and to pursue it with rigid dialectics to all its consequences ; 
none were so eager to fill, and as it were to burden, the 
fleeting moment with pleasure; and none so ready to re- 
nounce pleasure and risk life for a caprice, or sacrifice it 
for glory. Self-indulgent, they abounded in offices of char- 
ity. Often exhibiting heartless egoism, they were also easily 
inflamed with a most generous enthusiasm. Seemingly lost 
in profligate sensuality, they were yet capable of contem- 
plative asceticism. To the superficial observer, they were 
a nation of atheists ; and yet they preserved the traditions 
of their own Bossnet and Calvin, of Descartes and F^nelon* 
In this most polished and cultivated land, whose govern- 
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ment li$d just been driven out from North America, whose 
remaining colonies collectively had but about seventy thou- 
sand white persons, whose commerce, wi^, the New World 
could only be a consequence of American ind^endence, two 
opposite powers competed for tnxpremacy : on the one side, 
monarchy, claiming to be absolute; on the other, free 
thought, which was becoming the mistress , of. the world. 

Absolute power met barriers on every side. The arbitrary 
central will was circumsci*ibed by the customs and privileges 
of the provinces, and the independence of its own agents. 
Many places near the king were held by patent ; the officers 
of his army were poorly paid, and often possessed of largo 
private fortunes; the clergy, though named by him, held 
office irrevocably, and their revenues, of a hundred and 
thirty millions of livres annually, were their own property. 

His treasury was always in need of money, not by 
17C3. taxes only, but by loans, which require the credit that 
rests on an assured respect for law. Former kings had 
in their poverty made a permanent sale of the power of civil 
and criminal justice ; so that the magistrates were triply 
independent, being themselves wealthy, holding their office 
of judges as a proj)erty, and being irremovable. The high 
courts of justice, or parliaments as they were called, were 
also connected with the power of legislation ; fpr as they 
enforced only those laws which they themselves had regis- 
tered, so they assumed the right of refusing to register laws ; 
and, if the king came in person to command their registry, 
they would still remonstrate, even while they obeyed. 

Hut the great impairment of royal power was the decay 
of the faith on which it had rested. France was no more 
the France of the middle age. The caste of the nobility, 
numbering, of both sexes and all ages, not much more than 
one hundred thousand souls, was overtopped in importance 
by the many millions of an industrious people; and its 
young men, trained by the study of antiquity, sometimes 
imbibed republican principles from the patriot writings of 
Greece and Borne. Authority, in its feeble conflict with 
free opinion, did but provoke licentiousness, and was bravc4 
with invincible weapons of ridicule. Freedom was the 
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vogue, and it had more credit than the king. SkepticifUn 
found its refuge in the social circles of the capital; and, 
infusing itself into every department of literature and 
science, blended with the living intelligence of the nation. 
Almost every considerable house in Paris had preten- 
sions as a school of philosophy. 'Derision of the i763. 
established churdi was the fashion of the world; 
many waged warfare against every form of religion, and 
against religion itself, while some were aiming also at the 
extermination of the throne. The new ideas got abroad 
•in remonstrances and sermons, comedies and songs, books 
and epigrams. 

On the side of modern life, pushing free inquiry to the ut- 
most contempt of restraint, thou^ not to total unbelief, Vol- 
taire employed his peerless wit and activity. The Puritans 
of New England (^hanged their hemisphere to escape from 
bishops, and hated prelacy with the rancor of faction ; V d- 
taire waged the same warfare with widely different weapons, 
and, writing history as a partisan, made the annals of his race 
a continuous sarcasm against the hierarchy of the Roman 
Catliolio Church. His power reached through Europe ; he 
spoke to the free-thinkers throughout the cultivated world. 
In the age of skepticism, he was the prince of scoffers ; when 
philosophy hovered round saloons, he excelled in reflecting 
the brilliantly licentious mind of the intelligent aristocr:icy. 
Ills great works were written in retirement, but he was 
himself the spoiled child of society. He sunned himself in 
its light, and dazzled it by concentrating its rays ; he was 
its idol, and he courted its idolatry. Far from breaking 
with authority, he loved the people as little as he loved the 
Sorbonne. The complaisant courtier of sovereigns and 
ministers, he could even stand and wait for smiles at the 
toilet of the French king’s mistress, or prostrate himself 
in flattery before the Semirarais of the north ; willing to 
shut his eyes on the sorrows of the masses, if the great 
would but favor men of letters. He it was, and not an 
English poet, that praised George I. of England as a sage 
and a hero, who ruled the universe by his virtues ; he could 
address Louis XV. as a Trajan ; and, when the French king 

VOL. III. 21 
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took a prostitute for his associate, it was the aged Voltaire 
who extolled the monarch’s mistress as an adorable Egeria. 
“ The populace which has its hands to live by,” such are 
the words and such the sentiments of Voltaire, and as he 
believed of every landholder, “ has neither time nor capacity 
for self-instruction; they would die of hunger before be- 
coming philosophers. It seems to me essential that there 
should be ignorant poor. Preach virtue to the lower classes ; 
when the populace meddles with reasoning, all is lost.” 

The school of Voltaire did not so much seek the total 
overthrow of despotism as desire to make his philosophy its , 
counsellor, and shielded the vices of the oligarchy by pro- 
posing love of self as the corner-stone of morality. The 
great view which pervades his writings is tiio humanizing 
influence of letters, and not the regenerating force of truth. 
He welcomed, therefore, every thing wluch softened barba- 
rism, refined society, and stayed the cruelties of supersti- 
tion ; but he could not see the hopeful coming of popular 
power, nor hear the footsteps of Providence along the line 
of centuries : so that he classed the changes in the govern- 
ment of France among accidents and anecdotes. Least of 
all did he understand the tendency of his own untiring 
labors. lie would have hated the thought of hastening a 
democratic revolution ; and, in mocking the follies and 
17G3. vices of French institutiops, he harbored no purpose 
of destroying them. ** Spare them,” he Avould say, 

“ though they are not all of gold and diamonds. Take the 
world as it goes ; if all is not good, all is passable.” 

Thus skepticism ]3roceeded unconsciously in the work of 
destruction, invalidating the present, yet unable to construct 
the future ; for good government is not the creation of 
skepticism. I Ter garments are red with blood, and ruins 
are her delight ; her despair may stimulate to voluptuous- 
ness and revenge, she never kindled with the disinterested 
love of man. 

The ago could have learned, from the school of Voltaire, 
to scoff at what is gone by; but the studious and observing 
Montesquieu discovered “ the title-deeds of humanity,” as 
they lay buried under the rubbish of privileges, conventional 
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dained the impotence of epicureanism, and found no resting- 
place in doubt. He saw how society, notwithstanding all its 
revolutions, reposes on. principles that do not change. He 
questioned the laws of every nation to unfold to him the 
truth which had inspired ttem ; and, behind the confused 
masses of positive rules, he recognised the anterior existence 
and reality of justice. Full of the inquiring spirit of his 
time, he demanded tolerance for every opinion ; and to 
him belongs the peaceful glory of leading the way to a kcs. 

* milder and more effective penal code. Shunning spec- 
ulative conjecture, he limited his reasonings to the facts in 
European political life, and, though he failed to discover 
theoretically the true foundation of government, he revived 
and quickened faith in the princ4)les of. political liberty, 
and showed to the people of France how monarchy may be 
tempered by a division of its power, and how republics, 
more happy than those of Italy, may save themselves from 
the tjTonny of a single senate. 

That free commerce would benefit every nation, is a truth 
which Montesquieu is thought to have but imperfectly per- 
ceived. The moment was come when the languishing 
agriculture of his country would invoke science to rescue 
it from oppression by entreating the liberty of industry and 
trade. The great employment of France was the tillage of 
land, than which no method of gain is more grateful in 
itself, or more worthy of freemen, or more happy in ren- 
dering serA'ice to the whole human race. No occupation 
is nearer heaven. But authority had invaded this chosen 
domain of labor : as if protection of manufactures needed 
restrictions on the exchanges of the products of the earth, 
the withering prohibition of the export of grain had 
doomed large tracts of land to lie desolately fallow. In- 
direct taxes, to the number of at least ten thousand, 
bringing with them custom-houses between provinces, and 
custom-houses on the frontier, and a hundred thousand tax- 
gatherers, left little “ to the peasant but eyes to weep with.” 
The treasury was poor, for the realm was poor ; and the 
realm was poor, because the husbandman was poor. While 
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every one, from the palace to the hovel, looked about for 
a remedy to this system of merciless and improvident spo- 
liation, there arose a school of upright and disinterested 
men, who sought relief for the servitude of labor by look- 
ing beyond the precedents of the statute-book and forms 
of government, to universal ])rinciples and the laws of 
social life ; beyond the power of the people or of princes, 
to the power of nature. They found that man in society 
renounces no natural right, but remains the master of his 
person and his faculties, with the right to labor, and to enjoy 
or exchange the fruits of his labor. Exportation has no' 
danger, for demand summons supplies ; dearness need not 
appall, for higli prices, quickening production, as manure 
does the soil, are their own certain as well as only cure. 
So there should be no restriction on commerce and industry, 
internal or external ; competitioji sliould supersede mo- 
nopoly, and private freedom displace the regulating super- 
vision of the state. 

Such was “the liberal and generous” system of the 
political economists who grouped themselves round the 
calm and unpretending Quesnai ; staitling the world 
1763. by their axioms and tables of rustic economy, as 
though a discovery had been made like that of the 
alphabet or of metallic cx>in. 

The new ideas fell, in France, on the fruitful genius of 
Turgot, who came forward in Ihe purity of studious philos- 
ophy to take part in active life. He was well-informed and 
virtuous, most amiable, and of a taste the most delicate and 
sure ; a disinterested man, austere, yet bolding it to be every 
man’s business to solace those who suffer; wishing the 
effective accomplishment of good, not his own glory in per- 
forming it. For him the human race was one great whole, 
composed, as the Christian religion first taught, of members 
of one family under a common Father; always, through 
calm and through “ agitations,” through good and through 
ill, through sorrow and through joy, on the march, though 
at “ a slow step,” towards a greater perfection. 

To further this improvement of the race, opinion, he in- 
sisted, must be free, and liberty conceded to industry in all 
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its branches and in all its connections. “Do not govern 
the world too much,” he repeated, in the words of an earlier 
statesman. Coiporations had usurped the several branches 
of domestic trade and manufactures : Turgot vindicated the 
poor man’s right to the free employment of his powers. 
Statesmen, from the days of Philip 11. of Spain, had fondly 
lioped to promote national industry and wedth by a system 
of proliibitions and restrictions, and had only succeeded 
in deceiving nations into mutual antipathies, which did but 
represent the hatreds and envy of avarice : Turgot would 
•solve questions of trade abstractly from countries as well as 
from provinces, and make it free between man and man 
and between nation and nation ; for commerce is neither a 
captive to be ransomed, nof an infant to be held in 
leading-strings. Thus he followed the teachings of ires, 
nature, living as one born not for himself, but for the 
service of truth and the welfare of mankind. 

In those days, the people toiled and suffered with scarce 
a hope of a better futurity, even for their posterity. Turgot 
employed his powers and his fortune as a trust to relieve 
the sorrows of the poor ; but, under his system of uncon- 
trolled individual freedom, the laborer, from the pressure 
of competition, might underbid his fellow-laborer till his 
wages should be reduced to a bare support. Thus the skep- 
tical philosopher, the erudite magistrate, the philanthropic 
founder of the science of political economy, proposed what 
they could for human progress. From the discipleship 
of Calvin, from the republic of Geneva, from the abodes of 
poverty, there sprung up a writer through whom the “ igno- 
rant poor” breathed out their wrongs, and a new class 
giiined a voice in the world of published thought. With 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, truth was no moi*e to employ the 
discreet insinuations of academicians, nor seek a hearing by 
the felicities of wit, nor compromise itself by exchanging 
flattery for the favor of the great, nor appeal to the interests 
of the industrial classes. Full of weaknesses and jealousies, 
shallow and inconsiderate^ betrayed by poverty into shame- 
ful deeds, yet driven by remorse to make atonement for ,his 
vices, and possessing a deep and real feeling for humanity, 
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in an age of skopticism and in the agony of want, tossed 
from faith to faith, as from country to country, he read the 
signs of death on the features of the past civilization ; and 
in tones of sadness, but not of despair, clinging always to 
faith in man’s spiritual nature, and solacing the ills of life 
by trust in^ God, he breatheil the spirit of revolution into 
words of flame. Fearlessly questioning all the grandeurs 
of the world, despots and prelates and philosophers and 
aristocrats and men of letters, the manners, the systems of 
education, the creeds, the political institutions, the super- 
stitions of his time, he aroused Europe to the inquiry if . 
there did not exist a people. What though the church 
cursed his writings with its ban, and parliaments burned 
them at the gibbet by the hangman’s hand ? What though 
Prance drove him from her soil, and the republic of his 
birth disowned her son ? What though the men of letters 
hooted at his wildness, and the humane Voltaire liimself led 
the cry against this “ savage charlatan,” ‘‘ this beggfir,” who 
sought “ fraternal union among men ” by setting the poor 
to plunder all the rich”? Without learning or deep phil- 
osophy, from the woes of the world in which he h€Ui suf- 
fered, from the wrongs of the down- trodden which he had 
shared, he derived an eloquence which went to the heart of 
Europe. He lit up the darkness of his times with flashes 
of sagacity, and spoke out the hidden truth : that the old 
social world was smitten with inevitable decay; tiiat, if 
there is life still on earth, it is the masses alone that live. 

At the very time when Bedford and Choiseul were 
1763. concluding the peace that was ratified in 17G3, Rous- 
seau, in a little essay on the social compact, published 
to the millions that, while true legislation lias its source in di- 
vinity, the right to exercise sovereignty belongs inalienably to 
the people ; but, rushing eagerly to the doctrine which w^aa 
to renew the world, he lost out of sight the personal wd 
individual freedom of mind. The race, as it goes forward, 
does not let fall one truth, but husbands the fruits of past 
wisdom for the greater welfare qf the ages to come. Be- 
fore government could grow out of the consenting mind of 
all, there was need of all the teachers who had asserted 
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freedom for the reason of each separate man. Rousseau 
claimed power for the public mind over the mind of each 
member of the state, which would'make of democracy a homi^ 
cidal tyranny. He did not teach that the freedom, and 
therefore the power, of the general mind, rests on the free- 
dom of each individual mind ; that tbc right of private 
judgment must be confirmed before the power of the col- 
lective public judgment can be justified ; that the sover- 
eignty of the people presupposes the entire personal freedom 
of each citizen. He denianded for his commonwealth, the 
right of making its power a religion, its opinions a creed, 
and of punishing every dissenter with exile or death ; so 
that his precepts were at once enfranchising and despotic, 
involving revolution, and constituting revolution an exter- 
minating despotism. This logical result of his lessons was 
at first less observed. His fiery eloquence, and the con- 
certed efforts of men of letters who fashioned anew 
the whole circle of human knowledge, overwhelmed i763. 
the priesthood and the throne. The ancient forms 
of the state and the church were still standing ; but mon- 
archy and the hierai’chy were as insulated columns, from 
which the building they once belonged to had crumbled 
away; where statues, formerly worshipped, lay mutilated 
and overthrown among ruins that now sheltered the de- 
stroyer. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ENGLAND AND ITS DEPENDENCIES. 

1763. 

North of the channel that bounded France, liberty was 
enjoyed by a wise and happy people, whose domestic 
1763. character was marked by moderation, and, like its 
temperate clime, would sustain no extremes. The 
opinions on religion and on goverrimont, which speculative 
men on the continent of Europe were rashly developing 
without qualification or reserve, were derived from Eng- 
land. She rose before the philosophers as the asylum of 
independent thought, and upon the nations as the home 
of revolution, where liberty emanated from discord and se* 
dition. There free opinion had carried analysis boldly to 
every question of faith as well as of science. English free- 
thinkers had led the way in the reaction of Protestant 
Europe against the blind adoration of the letter of the 
Bible. English deists, tracing Christianity to reason and 
teaching that it was ae old as creation, were the forerunners 
of the German rationalists. English treatises on the hu- 
man understanding were the sources of the materialism of 
France. In the atmosphere of England, Voltaire ripened 
the speculative views which he published as “ English Let- 
ters;” there Montesquieu sketclied a government which 
should make liberty its end; and from English writings 
and example Rousseau drew the i<lea of a social compact. 
Every Englishman discussed public affairs ; busy politicians 
thronged the coffee-houses; petitions were sent to parlia- 
ment from popular assemblies ; cities, boroughs, and coun- 
ties framed addresses to the king: and yet such was the 
Stability of the institutions of England amidst the factious 
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conflicts of parties, such her loyalty to law even in her 
cliange of dynasties, such her self-control while resist- 
ing power, such the lixe<lm?ss of purpose Ijing beneath i763. 
the restless ent<‘rprise of her intelligence, that the 
ideas which were preparing radical changes in the social 
system of (rther monarchies held their course • harmlessly 
u'ithin her borders, as Avinds playing caj>riciously round some 
ancient structure whose massive buttresses tranquilly bear 
up its roof and towers, and pinnacles and spires. 

Tlie Catholic kingdoms sanctified the kingly power by 
* eonnecting it with the church ; Prussia was as yet the only 
groat modem instance of a monarchical state resting on an 
army ; England limited her monarchy by law. Her consti- 
tution was venerable from Its antiquity. Some traced it to 
Magna Charta, some to the Norman cohquest, and some to 
llio forests of Germany, whete acts of legi^jlation were de- 
bated and assented by the people and by the nobles ; but 
it Avas at the R<* volution of 1688 that the legislature defini- 
tively assumed the sovereignty by dismissing a monai'ch 
from the kingdom, as a landlord might dismiss a farmer 
from his holding. The prince might dream no more of 
uTibimnded prerogatives. In England, monarchy, in the 
Catholic sense, had gone off; the dynasty on the throne 
liad abdicated the dignity of hereditary right fmd the sanc- 
tity of divine rights and consented to wear the crown in con- 
formity to a statute, so that its title was safe only with the 
constitution. The framework of government had for its 
direct end not the power of its chief, but personal liberty 
and the security of property. The restrictions, which were 
followed by such happy results, had been imposed and 
inaintfuned ‘under the lead of the aristocracy, to whom 
the people, in its gratitude for a bulwark against arbitrary 
power and its sense of inability itself to reform the admin- 
istration, had likeAvise capitulated ; so that England Avas 
become an aristocratic roj>iiblic, with a’ king as the emblem 
of a permanent executive. 

In the Catholic world, the church, as the self-sustained 
interpreter of the divine will, assumed to exercise a control 
over the state, and might interpose to protect itself and the 
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people against feudal tyranny by appeals to that absolute 
truth which it claimed and was acknowledged to represent. 
In England, the hierarchy had no independent existence ; 
and its connection with the state was purchased by its sub- 
ordination. None but conformists could hold office ; but, in 
return, the church, in so far as it was a civil cslablishrneni, 
was the creature of parliament; a statute prescribed the 
articles of its creed, as well as its book of prayer ; it was 
not even intrusted with a co-ordinate ]>ower to refonn its 
own abuses ; any attempt* to do so would have been crushed 
as a movement of usurpers. Convocations W'ere infrocpieiit ; 
and, if laymen were not called to them, it was boenusc the 
assembly was merely formal. Through parliament, the laity 
amended and regulated the church. The bishops were still 
elected by a chapter of the clcrg}% but the privileg(‘ 
t7C3. existed only in appearance ; the crown, which gave 
leave to elect, named also the person to bo chosen, 
and deference to its nomination was enforced by the penal- 
ties of a praemimire. 

The laity, too, had destroyed the convents and monas- 
teries which, under other social fonns, had been the schools, 
the poor-houses, ahd the hostelries of the land ; and all the 
way from Nctley Abbey to the rocky shores of Northum- 
berland, and even to the remote loneliness of Iona, the 
country was stre^vn with the biokeii arches and ruined 
towers and tottering columns of buildings, which once rose 
in such numbers and such beauty of architecture that they 
seemed like a concert of voices chanting a perpetual hymn 
of praise. Moreover, the property of the church, which 
had been enjoyed by the monasteries that undertook the 
performance of the parochial offices, had fallen into the 
hands of impropriators ; so that funds set apart for charity, 
instiniction, and worship, were become the plunder of lay- 
men, who seized the great tithes and left but a pittance to 
their vicars. 

The lustre of spiritual influence was tarnished by this 
strict subordination to the temporal power. The clergy 
had never slept so soundly over the traditions of their re- 
ligion ; and the dean and chapter, at their cathedral stalls. 
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seemed like strangers encamped among the shrines, or lost 
in the groined aisles which the fervid genius of men of a 
Uiffcrcnt age and a heartier faith had fashioned ; filling the 
^ choir with “religions light” from the blended colors of 
storied windows, imitating the lambent flame in the adorn- 
ment of the tracery, and carving in stone the flower and the 
leaf of the garden to embellish the light column, whose 
shafts soared upwards, as if to reach the sky. 

Tlie clergy were Protestant, and married. Their great 
dignitaries dwelt in palaces, and used their vast revenues 
not to renew cathedrals or beautify chapels, or build new 
churtjhes or endow schools ; the record of their wealth was 
written in the rolls of the landed gentry, among whom the 
fortunes they accumulated ^introduced their children. In 
ilie house of lords, the church had its representative seats 
among the barons, and never came in conflict with the 
aristocracy with which its interests were identified. 

The hereditary right of the other members of the nos. 
house of lords w'as such a privilege as must, in itself, 
always be hateful to a free people, and always be in danger; 
yet, while in France tlic burgesses were preparing to over- 
throw the peerage, m England there was no incessant struggle 
to be rid of it. The reverence for its antiquity was enhanced 
by pleasing historical associations. But for the aid of the 
barons, Magna Chart a would not have been attained; and, 
but for the nobility and gentry, the Revolution of 1688 
would not have succeeded. A sentiment of gratitude was 
therefore blended in the popular mind with submission to 
rank. 

Besides, nobility was not a caste, but rather an office, 
personal andiiransmissible to but one. “ The insolent pre- 
rogative of primogeniture” made its most conspicuous 
victims in the bosom of the families which it kept up, and 
which themselves set the leading example of resi^atiou to 
its injustice. Not younger sons only, who might find em- 
ployment in public office, or at the bar, or in the church, 
the army, or navy, or in mercantile adventures ojid pursuits, 
— the daughters of the great landed proprietors, from a 
delicate spirit of self-sacrifice, characteristic of the sex. 
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applauded the rule by which they were disinherited, and 
placed their pride in upholding a system which left 
1763. them dependent or destitute. In the splendid houses* 
of their parents, they were bred to a sense of their own ' 
poverty, and were bred to endure that poverty cheerfully. 
They would not murmur against the system, for their sighs 
might have been taunted as the repinings of selfishness. 
They all revered the head of the family, and by their own 
submission taught the people to do so. Even the mother who 
might survive her husband, after following him to his tomb 
in the old manorial church, returned no more to the ances- 
tral mansion, but vacated it for the heir. 

The daughters of the nobility Trere left poor, and most 
of them necessarily remained unmarried or wedded persons 
of inferior birth. The younger sons became commoners; 
and, though they were in some measure objects of jealousy, 
because they used their relationship to appropriate to them- 
selves the chief benefits of the public patronage, yet, as 
they really were commoners, and entered the body of the 
people, they kept up an intimate sympathy between classes. 
Besides, the road to the peerage, as all knew, lay open to 
all. It was a body constantly invigorated by recruits from 
the greatest men of England. Had it been left to itself, it 
would have perished long before. Once, having the gentle 
Addison for a su[)porter of the measure, it voted itself to 
be a close order, but was saved by the house of commons 
from consummating its selfish purpose, where success urould 
have prepared its ruin ; and it remained that the jm sorest 
man who ever struggled upwards in the rude com 2 )etition 
of the law might come to preside in the house of lords. 
Thus the hereditary branch of the legislature was doubly 
connected with the people ; the larger part of its sons and 
daughters descended to the station of commoners, and com- 
moners were at all times making their way to its honors. In 
no country was rank so privileged or were classes so blended. 

The peers, too, were, like all others, amenable to the law ; 
and, though the system of finance bore evidence of their 
controlling influence in legislation, yet their bouses, lands, 
and property were not exempt from taxation. The provi- 
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sions of law were certainly most unequal^ yet, sucli as they 
were, they applied indiscriminately to ^ 

One branch of the legislature was reserved to the i763. 
hereditary aristocracy of landholders ; the house of 
coimiions partook of the same character ; it repres^ted every 
blade of grass in the kingdom, but not every laborer, the land 
of England, but not her men. No one but a landholder was 
qualified to be elected into that body ; and most of those 
who were chosen were scions of the great families. Sons 
of peers, even the* eldest son, while his father lived, cquld 
sit in the house of commons ; and there might be, and usu* 
ally were, many members of one name. 

The elective franchise was itself a privilege, and depended 
on capricious charters or hnmemorial custom rather than 
on reason. Of the five hundred and fifty-eight members of 
whom the house of commons then consisted, the counties 
of England, Wales, and Scotland elected one hundred and 
thirty-one as knights of the shires. These owed their 
election to the good-will of the owners of great estates in 
the respective counties ; for it was a usage that the tenant 
should vote as his landlord directed, and his compliance 
was certmn, for the vote was given by word of mouth or a 
show of hands. The representatives of the counties were 
therefore, as a class, country gentlemen, independent of the 
court. They were comparatively free from corruption, and 
some of them fervidly devoted to English liberty. 

The remaining four hundred and twenty-seven members, 
‘‘citizens and burgesses,” were arbitrarily distributed among 
cities, towns, and boroughs, with little regard to wealth or 
population. The bare name of Old Sarum, where there was 
not so much as the ruins of a town, and scarce so much 
housing aa a sheejv-cot, or more inhabitants than a shepherd, 
sent as many representatives to the grand assembly of law- 
makers as the whole county of York, so numerous in people 
and powerful in riches. The lord of the borough of New- 
port, in the Isle of Wight, named two members, while 
Bristol elected no more ; the populous capital of Scotland, 
but one ; and Manchester, none. Two hundred and fifty- 
four members had such small constituencies that about five 
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tiiousand seven hundred and twenty-three votes sufficed to 
choose them ; fifty-six were elected by so few that, had the 
districts been equally divided, six and a half votes would 
have sufficed for ^ach member. In im island counting more 
thsm seven and a half millions of people, and at least a 
million and a half of mature men, no one could pre- 
1763. tend that it required more than ten thousand voters 
. to elect the majority of tlie house of conunons ; but, 

in fact, it required the consent of a far less number. 

London, Westminster, and Bristol, and perhaps a few 
more of the larger places, made independent selections; 
but, they were so few, independence seemed secure in Lon- 
don and Westminster alone. The boroughs were nearly 
all dependent on some great proprietor or on the crown. 
•The burgage tenures belonged to men of fortune ; and, as 
the elective power attached to boi;ough houses, the owner 
of those houses could compel their inhabitants to elect 
whom he pleased. The majority of the members were 
able to command their own election ; sat in parliament for 
life, as undisturbed as the peers ; and bequeathed to their 
children the property and influence which seotired their 
seats. The same n.ames occur in the roils of parliament, at 
the same places, from one generation to another. 

The exclusive character of the representative body was 
completed by the prohibition of the publication of the 
debates, and by the rule of conducting important debates 
with closed doors. Power was with the few ; the people 
was swallowed up in the lords and commons. 

Such was the parliament whose favor was the tenure of 
office, whose judgment w^s the oracle of British statesmen. 
In those days, they never indulged in abstriict reasoning, 
and cared^ little for general ideas. Theories and philosophy 
from their lips would have been ridiculed or neglected ; for 
them, the applause at St. Stephen’s weighed more than the 
approval of posterity, more than the voice of Grod in the 
soul, . That hall was their arena of glory, their battlefield 
for power* They pleaded before that tribunal, and not in 
^ forum, of humanity. They studied its majorities, to 
m^w on which side was “ the best of the lay ” in the contest 
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of factions for office. How to meet parliament was the 
minister's chief solicitude ; and he haeai^ed Im politi- 
cal fortunes on its decision. He valued its approyal tm, 
more than the affections of mankind, and could boast 
that this servitude, like obedience to the Divine Law, waa 
perfect freedom. 

TJic representation in parliament was manifestly inade- 
quate, and might seem to introduce that unmixed aristocracy 
which is the worst government under the sun; but the 
English system waa so tempered with popular franchises 
that faithful history must place it among the very best 
which the world had seen. If no considerable class desired 
to introduce open and avowed republicanism, no British 
statesman of that century •“had as yet been suspected of 
deliberately planning how to narrow practical liberty, by 
substituting the letter of the constitution for its vital prin- 
ciple. It was the custom of parliament to listen with 
deference to the representations of the opulent industrial 
classes, and the house of commons was sympathetic with the 
people. Hence the exclusiveness of the electoral system of 
the British was less considered than the fact that their 
country alone among monarchies really possessed a legislative 
constitution. In the pride of comparison with France and 
Spfiiii, they cared not to hear of its inadequacies ; as patriots, 
they would maintain tlie perfection of their institutions, 
and looked down with scorn on nations subjected to the un- 
limited authority and unbounded prerogatives of the prince. 
The idea of the excellence of representative government 
veiled the incoiisistcncies in its practice. 

Men considered too the functions of parliament, and es- 
pecially of the house of commons. It protected property 
by taking from the executive the power of taxation, and 
establishing in theory the principle that taxes could be 
levied only with the consent of the people. It maintained 
the supremacy of the civil power by making the grants for 
the army and navy annual, limiting the number of troops 
that might be kept up, and leaving the mutiny bill to 
expire once a year. All appropriations, except the civil 
list for maintaining the dignity of the crown, it mad© 
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specific and only for the year. As the great inquest of 
the nation^ it exaDained hovr the laws were executed, 
im. and was armed with the ofiice of impeachment. 

By its control of the revenue, it was so interwoven 
with the administration that it could force the king to 
accept, as advisers^ even men who liad most offended 
him; so that it might seem doubtful whether he or par- 
liament designated the ministers. 

The same character of aristocracy was imprinted on the 
administration. The king reigned, but, by the theory of 
the constitution, was not to govern. Jle appeared in the 
privy council on occasions of state; but Queen Anne was 
the last of the English monarchs to attend the debates in 
the house of lords, or to preside at a meeting of the minis- 
try. In the cabinet, according to the rule of aristocracy, 
every question was put to vote; and, after the vote, the 
dissentients must hush their individual opinions, and present 
the appearance of unanimity. The king himself must be 
able to change his council, or must yield. Add to this, that 
the public offices were engrossed by a small group of fami- 
lies, that favor dictated appointments of bishops in the 
church, of officers in the navy, and still more in the army, 
in which even boys at school hold commissions, and we 
shall find that the higher class of England absorbed sUl the 
functions of administration, and that its cabals were more 
respected than majesty itself. 

Yet, even here, the spirit of the great,” as they were 
called, was reined in. Every man claimed a right to sit 
in judgment on the administration ; an<l the mighty power 
of public opinion, embodied in a free press, pervadi d, 
checked, and, in the last resort, nearly governed the whole. 

Nor must he who will understand the English institutions 
leave out of view the character of the enduring works which 
had sprung from the salient energy of the English mind. 
Literature had been left to develop itself. William of 
Orange was foreign to it ; Anne cared not for it ; the first 
Geoige knew no English ; the second, not much. Devoted- 
nees to riie monarch is not impressed on English literature ; 
but it willingly bore the mark of its aristocracy. Envy 
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must own I live among the great,” was the boaat of the 
most finished English poet of the eighteenth century. 

Neither the earlier nor the later literature put itself at 
war with the country, or its classes. The philosophy of 
Bacon, brilliant with the richest lustre of a creative imagi-» 
nation and extensive learning, is marked by moderation as 
well as grandeur; and, like that principle of English in- 
stitutions which consults precedents and facts rather than 
theories, it prepared the advancement of science by 
the method of observation. Newton was a contented nes. 
member of a university, and never thought to rebel 
against the limits that nature has set to the human powers 
in the pursuit of science. 

The inmost character of tlie English mind, in the various 
epochs of its history, was imprinted on its poetry. Chaucer, 
a man of a most wonderfully comprehensive nature, living in 
the days when friars were as thick as motes in the sunbeam, 
and the land, at least in legends, was fulfilled of faerie,” and 
the elf-queen with her jolly company danced in many a green 
mead, recalls the various manners and humors of the Eng- 
lish nation in his age, the chivalry and thought, and mirth 
and sadness, that beguiled the pilgrimages, or lent a charm 
to the hospitality of Catholic England. Spenser clothed 
in allegory the purity of the reformed religion which the 
lion of England defended against the false arts of Rome. 
Shakespeare, “great heir of fame,” rising at the inspir- 
ing moment of the victory of English nationality and Prot- 
estant liberty, master of every chord that vibrates in the 
human soul, and knowing all that can become the cottage 
or the palace, the town or the fields and forests, the camp 
or the banqueting-hall, unfolded the panorama of English 
history, and embodied in “easy numbers” whatever is wise 
and lovely, and observable in English manners and social 
life. 

Milton, with his heroic greatness of mind, was the sublime 
representative of English republicanism, eager to quell the 
oppressor, but sternly detesting libertinism and disorder, 
and exhorting to “patience,” even in the days of the later 
Stuarts. Dryden, living through the whole era of revolu- 
voL. m. 22 
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tionS) yielded to the social influences of a vicious age, and 
reproduced in his verse the wayward wavering of the Eng- 
lifih court between Protestantism and the Homan Catholic 
worship, between voluptuousness and faith ; least read, 
1763 , because least truly national. And Pope was the cher- 
ished poet of English aristocratic life, as it existed in 
the time of Bolingbroke and Walpole ; flattering the great 
with sarcasms against kings ; an optimist, proclaiming order 
as the first law of Heaven. None of all these, not oven 
Milton, provoked to the overthrow of the institutions of 
England. 

Nor had the skepticism of modem philosophy penetrated 
the mass of the nation, or raised vague desires of revolution. 
It kept, rather, what was held to be the best company. It 
entered the palace during the licentiousness of the two 
fomier reigns ; and though the court was now become de- 
corous and devout, still the nobility, and those who in that 
day were called “the great,” affected free-thinking as a 
mark of high breeding, and laughed at the evidence of 
piety in any one of their order. But the spirit of the people 
rebelled against materialism; if worship, as conducted in 
the parish church, had no attractive warmth, they gathered 
round the preacher in the fields, eager to be assured that 
they had within themselves a spiritual nature and a war- 
rant for their belief in immortaiily ; yet, under the moder- 
ating influence of Wesley, giving the world the unknown 
spectacle of a fervid reform in religion, combined with un- 
^questioning deference to authority in the state. 

English metaphysical philosophy itself boro a character of 
moderation analogous to English institutions. In disregard 
to the traditions of the Catholic Church, Locke had denied 
that thought implies an immaterial substance ; and Hartley 
and Priestley asserted that the soul was but of flesh and 
blood; but the more genial Berkeley, armed with “every 
virtue,” insisted ratlior on the certain existence of the in- 
tellectual world alone; virhile, from the bench of English 
bidiops, Butler pressed the analogies of the material creation 
itself into the service of spirituid life, and, with the author- 
ity of reason, taught the supremacy of conscience.. If Hume 
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embodied the logical consequences of the senBUOus philos- 
ophy in the most skilfully constructed system of idealism 
which the world had ever kiiowm, his own countryman, 
Reid, in works worthy to teach the youth of a republic, 
illustrated the active powers of man and the reality of 
right; Adam Smith found a criterion of duty in the uni- 
versal sentiment of mankind; and tlie English dissenter, 
Price, enforced the eternal, necessary, and unchang- 
ing distinctions of morality. So philosophic freedom lies, 
in Britain rebuked its own excesses, and, self-balanced 
and self-restrained, never sou^t to throw down the august 
fabric which had for so many centuries stood before Europe 
as the citadel of liberty. 

The blended respect for aristocracy and for popular rights 
was impressed u]>on the courts of law. They were charged 
with the protection of every individual without distinction, 
securing to the accused a trial by sworn men, Who wcie 
taken from among liis i>eers, iind held their office for but 
one short term of service. And especially the judges 
watched o^cr the personal liberty of every Englishman, 
with power on the instant to set free any one illegally im- 
prisoned, even though in custody by the king’s express 
command. 

At the sjime time, the judiciary, with a reputation for 
impartiality, in the main well deserved, was by its nature 
conservative, and by its constitution the associate and the 
support of the hougfe of lords. Westminster Hall, which 
had stood through many revolutions and many dynasties, 
and was become venorahle from an unchanged existence of 
five Iniridred years, sent the first officer in one of its courts, 
from however humble an origin he might have sprung, to 
take precedence of the nobility of the realm, and act as 
president of the chamber of peers. That branch of the 
legislature derived an increase of its dignity from the great 
lawyers whom the crown, from time to time, was accus- 
tomed to ennoble ; and, moreover, it formed of itself a part 
of the judicial system. The house of commons, whose 
members, from their frequent elections, best knew the tem- 
per of the people, possessed exclusively the right to origi- 
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nate votes of supply; but the final judgment on all questions 
of law respecting property rested with the house of lords. 

The same cast of aristocracy, intermingled with popu- 
larity, pervaded the systems of education. Prom climate, 
compact population, and sober national character, 
1763 . England was capable beyond any other country in 
the world of a system of popular education. Never- 
theless, it had none. The mass of its }>eople was left igno- 
rant how to read or write. 

But the benevolence of Catholic ages, emulated also in 
later times, had benefited science by endowments, which 
in their conception were charity schools, founded by piety 
for the education of ])Oor men’s sons ; where a place might 
sometimes be awarded to favor, but advancement could be 
obtained only by merit, and the sons of the aristocracy, 
having no seminaries of tlicir own, gi'ouped themselves, as 
at Eton or Westmmster or Harrow or Winchostor, round 
the body of the scholars on the foundation ; submitting like 
them to the accustomed discipline, even to the use of tlie 
rod, at which none rebelled, since it fell alike on all. 

The same constitution marked the universities. The 
best scholars on the foundation were elected from the pub- 
lic schools to the scholarships in the several colleges ; and 
fonned the central influence of industry, order, and ambi- 
tion, round which the sons of the opulent clustered. Thus 
the genius of the past claimed the right to linger in the 
streets of mcdiajval Oxford ; and the sentiment of loyalty, 
as in earlier days, still hovered over the meadows of Christ 
Church and the walks of Maudlin ; but, if the two universities 
were both loyal to the throne and devoted to the church, it 
was from their own free choice, and not from deference to 
authority or command. They had proved their indepen- 
dence and had resisted kings. If they were swayed on the 
surface by ministerial influences, they were at heart intrac- 
table and self-determined. The king (^ould neither appoint 
their officers nor proscribe their studies, nor control their 
government nor administer their funds. The endowments 
of the colleges, which, in their origin, were the gifts of piety 
and charity, were held as property, independent of the 
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state ; an<l were as sacred as the estates of any one of the 
landed gentry. The sons of the aristocracy xnight some- 
times be prize-men at Oxford or wranglers at Cambridge ; 
but, if they won collegiate honors, it was done fairly 
by merit alone. In the pursuit, the eldest sons of i763. 
peers stood on no vantage-ground over the humblest 
commoner ; so that the universities in their whole organizar 
tion upheld the institutions of England, and found in them 
the security of their own privileges. 

It might be supposed that the gates of the cities would 
have been barred against the influence of the aristocracy ; 
but it was not so. That influence was interwoven with the 
]>rospority of the towns. Entails were not perpetual ; land 
was always in the market ; estates were often encumbered ; 
and the national debt, which was intimately connected with 
all private credit and commercial transactions, was in fact 
a mortgage uj)on all the soil of the kingdom. The swelling 
expenses of the government increased its dependence on 
tlie moneyed class; and the leading minister needed the 
confidence of the city as well as of the country and the 
court. Besides, it was not un (common to see a wealthy 
cit izen toiling to amass yet greater wealth, that he might 
purchase land and found a family ; or giving his richly dow- 
ered daughter in mmiage to a peer. Everybody formed 
a part of the aristocratic organization : a few desired to en- 
ter the higher class ; the rest sought fortune in seiwing it. 

Moreover, the interests of the trade of the nation had 
precedence trf the political interests of the princes. The 
metribers of the legislature 'watched popular excitements, 
and listened readily to the petitions of the merchants; and 
these, in their turn, did not desire to see one of their own 
number charged witli the conduct of the finances as chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, but wished rather for some member 
of the aristocracy, friendly to their interests. They pre- 
ferred to speak through such a one, and rebelled against 
the necessity of doing so as little as they did at the em- 
]>k)yment of a barrister to plead their cause in the halls of 
justice. 

But, if aristocracy was not excluded from towns, still more 
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did it pervade the rural life of England. The climate was not 
onijr softened by the milder atmosfdiere that belongs to the 
western side of masses of land, but was further modified by 
the proximity of every part of it to the sea. It knew neither 
long continuing heat nor cold ; and was more friendly to 
daily employment throughout the whole year, within doors 
or without, than any in Europe. The island was ‘‘a little 
world ” of its own, with a ‘‘ happy breed of men ” for its 
inhabitants, in whom the hardihood of the Norman was 
intermixed with the gentler qualities of the Celt and the 
Saxon, just as nails are rubbed into steel to temper and 
harden the Damascus blade. They loved country life, of 
which the mildness of the clime increased the charms ; since 
every grass and flower and tree that had its home between 
the remote north and the neighborhood of the tropics would 
live abroad, and, such only excepted as needed a hot sun 
to unfold their bloom or fix their aroma or ripen their fruit, 
would thrive in perfection : so that no region could 
1703 . show such a varied wood. The moisture of the sky 
favored a soil not naturally very rich, and clothed 
the e:irth in perpetual verdure. Nature had its attractions 
even in winter. The ancient trees wore stripped indeed of 
their foliage, but showed more clearly their fine proportions 
and the undisturbed nests of the noisy rooks among their 
boughs ; the air Tvas so mild that the flocks and herds still 
grazed on the freshly springing herbage ; and the deer found 
shelter enough by crouching amongst the fern ; the smoothly 
shaven grassy walk was soft and yielding under the fool ; nor 
was there a month in the year in which the plough was idle. 
The large landed proprietors dwelt often in houses which 
had descended to them from the times when England was 
gemmed all over with the most delicate and most solid 
structures of Gothic art. Estates were bounded by the 
same hedges and ditches, counties by the same lanes, as 
in William the Conqueror’s time; and water-wheels revolved 
to gi’ind corn just where they had been doing so for at least 
eight hundred years. Hospitality had its traditions; and 
for untold centuries Christmas had been the most joyous of 
the seasons. 
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The system was so coi^^letely the roli^g element in 
English history and English life, especially in the country, 
that it seemed the most natural organization of society, and 
was even endeared to the dependent peeple. Hence 
the manners of the aristocracy, without haughtiness im 
or arrogance, implied rather than expressed the oon- 
sciousness of undisputed rank ; and female beauty added to 
its loveliness the blended graces of dignity and humility. 

Yet the privileged class defended its rural pleasures and 
its agricultural interests with vigilance. The life of the 
farmer from generation to generation was but ‘‘an equal 
conflict between industry and want ; ” and the laboring 
poor, “ with all their thrift and ingenious parsimony,” could 
not thrive. The game lawl3, parcelling out among the large 
proprietors the exclusive right of hunting, which had been 
wrested from the king as too grievous a prerogative, were 
maintained with relentless severity; and to steal or even 
to hamstring a sheep was as much punished by death as 
murder or treason. During the reign of George II., sixty- 
three new capital offences had been added to the criminal 
laws, and five new ones, on the average, continued to be 
discovered annually ; so that the criminal code of England, 
formed under the influence of the rural gentry, was writt 
ten in blood, and owed its mitigation only to executive 
clemency. 

But this cruelty, while it encouraged and hardened of- 
fenders, did not revolt the instinct of submission in the 
rural population. The tenantry, holding lands at a moderate 
rent, for the most part without permanent leases, transmit- 
ting the occupation of them from father to son through 
many generations, clung to the lord of the manor as ivy to 
massive old walls. They loved to live in his light ; to lean 
on his support ; to gather round him with affectiona<te def- 
erence rather than base cowering; and, by their faithJPul 
attachment, to win his sympathy and care, happy when he 
was such a one as merited their love. They caught refine- 
ment, of their superiors, so that their cottages were carefully 
neat, with roses and honeysuckles clambering to their roofs. 
They cultivated the soil in si^t of the towers of the ohardii 
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round which reposed the ashes of their ancestors for almost 
a thousand years. The whole island was mapped out into 
territorial parishes, as well as into counties ; and the affairs 
of local interest, the assessment of rates, the care of the 
1763. poor and of the roads, were intrusted to elected vestries 

or magistrates, with little interference from the central 
government. The resident magistrates wore unpaid, being 
taken from among the landed gentry ; and tlic local affairs 
of the county, and all criminal prosecutions of no uncom- 
mon importance, were settled by them in a body at quarterly 
sessions, where a kind-hearted landlord often presided, to 
appall the convict by the earnestness of his rebuke, and 
then to show him mercy by a lenient sentence. All judg- 
ments were controlled by fixed law ; and, at the assizes, no 
sentence could be pronounced against the accused but by 
the consent of impartial men taken from the body of the 
people. 

Thus the local institutions of England shared the com- 
mon character : they were at once the evidence of iiristoc- 
racy and the badges of liberty. 

The climate, so inviting to rural life, was benign also to 
industry of all sorts. Nowhere could labor apply itself so 
steadily, or in the same time achieve so much ; and it might 
seem that the population engagea in manufactures would 
have constituted a separate element not included within the 
aristocratic system, but the great manufacture of the mate- 
rial not produced at home was still in its infancy. The 
weaver toiled in his own cottage, and the thread which he 
used was with difficulty supplied to him sufficiently by the 
spinners at the wheel of his own family and among his 
neighbors. Men had not as yet learned by machinery to 
produce, continuously and uniformly, from the down of 
cotton, the porous cords of parallel filaments ; to attenuate 
them by gently drawing them out ; to twist and extend the 
threads ; and to wind them regularly on pins of wood as 
fast as they are spun. In 1768, the inconsiderable cotton 
manufactures of Great Britain, transported from place to 
place on pack-horses, did not form one two-hundredth part 
of the production of ninety years later, and were politically 
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of no importance. Kot yet had artv^pue more than begin 
the construction of channels for still-water navigation ; not 
yet had Wedgwood fully succeeded in changing, annually, 
tens of thousands of tpns of clay ^ and flint into brilliantly 
glazed and durable ware, capable of sustaining heat, cheap 
in price, and beautiful and convenient in form*; not yet 
had the mechanics of England, after using up its forests, 
learned familiarly to smelt iron with pit coal, or to drive 
machinery by steam* 

Let the great iirtificers of England in iron and clay adopt 
science as their patron; let the cotton-spinners, deriving 
their raw material from abroad, perfect their manufacture 
by inventive plebeian genius, and so prosper as to gather 
around their mills a crowded population, — and there will 
then exist a powerful and opulent and numerous class, 
emancipated from aristocratic influence, thriving in* 
dependency outside of the old society of England. * 

But at that time the great manufactures of the realm 
were those of wool and the various preparations from sheep- 
skins and hides, far exceeding in value all others of all kinds 
put together ; and for these the land-owner furnished all the 
raw material, so that his prosperity was bound up in that of 
the manufacturer. The manufacture of wool was cherished 
as the most valuable of all. It had grown with the growth 
and wealth of England, and flourished in every part of the 
island ; at Kidderminster and AViltou and Norwich, not less 
than in the West Riding of* York. It had been privileged 
by King Stojihen and regulated by the lion-hearted Rich- 
ard. Its protection was as much a part of the statute-book 
as the game laws, and was older than Magna Charta itself. 
To foster it was an ancient custom of the country, coeval 
with the English constitution ; and it was so. interwoven 
with the condition of life in England that it seemed to 
form an intimate dependency of the aristocracy. The land- 
ownei>, whose rich lawns produced the fleece, s^mipathized 
with the industry that wrought it into beautiful fabrics. 
Mutual confidence was established between the classes of 
society ; no chasm divided its orders. 

Thus unity of character marked the constitution and the 
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social life of England, The sum of the whole was an in- 
tense nationality in its people. They were happy in their 
form of government, and were justly proud of it ; for they 
enjoyed more perfect freedom than the world up to that 
time had known. In spite of the glaring defects of their 
system, Greece, in the days of Pericles or Phocion, had not 
been blessed with such liberty, Italy, in the fairest days 
of her ill-starred republics, had not had such security of 
property and person, so pure an administration of justice, 
such unlicensed expression of thought. 

These benefits were held by a firm tenure, safe against 
revolutions and sudden changes in the state. The laws 
reigned, and not men ; and the laws had been the growth 
of centuries, yielding to amendment only by the gradual 
method of nature, when opinions exercising less instant 
influence should slowly infuse themselves through tlie pub- 
lic mind into legislation : so that the constitution of 
1763 . England, though like all things else perpetually chang- 
ing, changed like the style of architecture along the 
aisles of its own cathedrals, where the ponderous severity of 
the Norman age melts in the next almost imperceptibly, into 
the more genial pointed a^^ch and tlie seemingly lighter 
sheaf of columns, yet without sacrificing the stately majesty 
of the proportions or the massive durability of the pile. 

With all the defects which remained in the form of their 
constitution, the English felt that they were great not by 
restraining laws, not by monopoly, but by liberty and labor. 
Liberty was the cry of them all ; and every opposition, 
from whatever selfish origin it might spring, took this 
type, always demanding more than even a liberal gov- 
ernment would concede. Liberty and industry gave Eng- 
lishmen their nationality and greatness, and a feeling of 
superiority over every other nation. The Frenchman loved 
France, and, when away from it, longed to return to it, as 
the only country where life could be thoroughly enjoyed. 
The German, in whom the sentiment of his native soil was 
enfeebled by its divisions into so many states and sovereign- 
ties, gained enlargement in his sphere of vision, and at 
home bad a curiosity for all learning; away from home. 
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had eyes for every thing. The Englishman, wherever he 
travelled, was environed by an English atmosphere. He 
saw the world abroad aa if to perceive how inferior it was 
to the land of his birth. The English statesmen, going 
from the classical schools to the universities, brought up in 
a narrow circle of classical and mathematical learning, with 
no philosophical training or acquaintance with general prin- 
ciples, travelled as Englishmen. They went young to the 
house of commons ; and were so blinded by admiration of 
their own country that they thought nothing blameworthy 
which promoted its glory, its power, or its welfare. They 
looked out upon the surrounding sea as their wall of defence, 
and the great deep seemed to them their inheritance, inviting 
then^everywhere to enter upon it as their rightful domain. 
They gazed beyond ‘the Atlantic; and, not content with 
their own colonies, they counted themselves defrauded of 
thoir due as the sole representatives of liberty, so long 
as Spain should hold exclusively such boundless em- i 763 . 
pires. Especially to them tlie house of Bourbon was 
an adder, that might be struck at whenever it should rear 
its head. To promote British interests and command the 
applause of the British senate, they were ready to infringe 
on the rights of other countries, and even on those of the 
outlying dominions of the crown. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

ENGLAND AND ITS DEPENDENCIES CONTINUED. 

. 1763. 

So England was one united nation. The landed aris- 
tocracy was the sovereign, was the legislature, was 
1763 . the people, was the state. The separate influence of 
each of the great component parts of English society 
may be observed in the British dominions outside of Great 
Britain. 

From the wrecks of the empire of the Great Mogul, a 
monopolizing company of English merchants had gained 
dominion in the east ; with factories, subject provinces, and 
territorial revenues on the coast of Malabar, in the Carnatic, 
and on the Ganges. They despised the rivalry of France, 
whose East India company was hopelessly ruined, and 
whose feeble factories were in a state of confessed inferi- 
ority ; and, as they pushed forward their victories, they 
avowed gain to be the sole end of their alliances and their 
trade, of their warfare and their civil rule. 

In America, the middling class, chiefly rural people, with 
a few from the towns of England, had founded colonies in 
the forms of liberty, and themselves owned and cultivated 
the soil. 

Ireland, whose government was proposed as a model for 
the British colonies, and whose history is from this time 
intimately connected with the course of events in America, 
had been seized by the English oligarchy. Half as large as 
England, it has a still milder climate and a more fertile soil. 
From its wild mountains in the west gushed numerous 
rivers, fed by the rains which the sea breeze made frequent. 
These, now halting in bogs and morasses, now expanding 
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into beautiful lakes, now rushing with copious volume and 
swift descent, offered idong their courses wster-power with- 
out limit, and at their outlets deep and harbors. The 
limestone plains Under the cloudy sky were matted with 
luxuriant grasses, whose verdure vie^ with the emerald. 

Centuries before the Christian era, the beautiful region 
had been occupied by men of the same Celtic tribe which 
colonized the highlands of Scotland. The NTormanSy who 
iu the eighth century planted commercial towns on its sea- 
coast, were too few to maintain separate municipalities. The 
old inhabitants had been converted to Christianity by apostles 
of the pnrest fame, and the land abounded in churches and 
cathedrals, in a learned, liberal, and numerous clergy. Their 
civil government was an aristocratic^ confederacy of 
septs, or families, and their respective chiefs; and 1T03. 
the remote land seemed set apart by nature as the 
safe abode of an opulent, united, and happy people. 

In the reign of Henry II. of England, and in his name, 
English barons and adventurers invaded Ireland ; and, be- 
fore the end of the thirteenth century, its soil was parcelled 
out among ten English families. 

As the occupation became confirmed, the English system 
of laws was continued to the English colonists living within 
the pale which comprised the four counties of Dublin, Louth, 
Meath, and Kildare. In the Irish parliament, framed osten- 
sibly after the model of the English constitution, no Irish- 
man could hold a seat : it represented the intruders only, 
who had come to possess themselves of the lands of the 
natives, now quarrelling among themselves about the spoils, 
now rebelling against England, but always united against 
the Irish. 

When Magna Charta was granted at Runnymede, it be- 
came equally the possession and birthright of the Norman 
inhabitants of Ireland ; but to the ‘‘ mere Irish ” its benefits 
were not extended, except by special charters of enfranchise- 
ment or denization, of which the sale furnished a means of 
exaction. 

The oligarchy of conquerors, in the process of time, began 
to amalgamate with the Irish ; they had the same religion ; 
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they ineliued to adopt their language, dress, and manners, 
and to speak for the rights of Ireland more warmly than 
the Irish themselves. To counteract this tendency of “ the 
degenerate English,” laws were enacted so that the Anglo- 
Irish could not intermarry with the Celts, nor permit them 
to graze their lauds, nor present them to benefices, nor re- 
ceive them into religious houses, nor entertain their 
1T«3. bards. The “ mere Irish ” were considered as out of 
the king’s allegiance ; in war, they were accounted 
rebels; in peace, the statute-book called them Irish en(3- 
mics ; and to kill one of them was adjudged no felony. 

During the long civil wars in England, English power 
declined in Ireland. To recover its Subordination, in the 
year 1495, the tenth after the union of the Roses, the fti- 
mous statute of Drogheda, known as Poyning’s Law, from 
the name of the lord deputy who obtained its enactment, 
reserved the initiative in legislation to the crown of Eng- 
land. No parliament could from that t}me be holden in 
Ireland till the king’s lieutenant should certify to the king, 
under the great seal of the land, the causes and cousidera- 
tions, and all such acts as it seemed to them ought to be 
passed thereon, and such be aflSrmed by the king :iii<l his 
council, and his license to summon a parliament be ob- 
tained.” This remained the rule of Irish parliaments, and 
began to be regarded as a good precedent for America. 

The change in the relations of England to the see of 
Rome, at the time of the reform, served to amalgamate the 
Celtic Irish and the Anglo-Norman Irish ; for the Catholic 
lords within the pale, as well as Catholic Ireland, adhered 
to their ancient religion. 

The Irish resisted the act of supremacy; and the acces- 
sion of Queen Elizabeth brought the struggle to a crisis. 
She established the Protestant Episc^opal Church by an act 
of what was called an Irish parli^ent, in which the Celtic 
Irish had no part, and English retainers, chosen from select 
counties and boroughs and new boroughs m;ide for the 
occasion) held the ascendant over the A^glo-Norman Irish. 
The laws of supremacy and uniformity were adopted, in the 
words of the English statutes ; the common prayer was ap- 
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pointed instead of mass, and was . to be read in the English 
language, or, where that was not known, in the Latin. 

The Anglican prelates and priests, divided from the Irish 
by the insuperable' barrier of language, were quartered 
upon the land, shepherds without sheep, pastors without 
people ; strangers to the inhabitants, wanting not them, but 
theirs. The churches went to ruin; the benefices fell to 
men who were held ’as foreigners and heretics, and who had 
no care for the natives but to compel them to pay tithes. 
The inferior clergy were men of no parts or erudition, ^fxd 
were as Immoral as they were illiterate. No pains 
were taken to make converts, except by penal laws ; i 763 . 

and the Norman-Irish and Celtic-Irish were drawn 
nearer to one another by cdmmon sorrows, as well as by a 
common faith ; for “ the people of that country’s birth, of 
all degrees, were pal{)ists, body and soul.” 

The Anglican church in Ireland represented the Englibh 
interest. Wild and incoherent attempts at self-defence 
against relentless oppression were followed by the desola- 
tion of large tracts of country, new confiscations of land, 
and a new colonial garrison in the train of the English 
army. Plven the use of parliaments was suspended for 
seven-and-twenty years. . 

The accession of James I., with the counsels of Bacon, 
seemed to promise Ireland some alleviation of its woes, for 
the pale was broken down ; and when the king, after a long 
interval, convened a parliament, it stood for the whole 
island. But, in the first place, the law tolerated only the 
Protestant worship; and, when colonies were planted on 
lands of six counties in Ulster escheated to the crown, the 
planters were chiefly Presbyterians from Scotland, than 
whom none more dee])ly hated the Catholic religion. And 
next the war of chicane succeeded to the war of arms and 
hostile statutes. Ecclesiastical courts wronged conscience ; 
soldiers practised extortions; the civil oourts took away 
lands. Instead of adventurers despoiling the old inhabi- 
tants by the sword, there came up discoverers, who mode 
a scandalous traffic of pleading the king’s title against the 
possessors of estates to force them to grievous compositions, 
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or to effect the total extinction of the interests of the 
natives in their own soil. 

. This species of subtle ravage, continued with systematic 
iniquity in the next reign, and carried to the last excess of 
perfidy, oppression, and insolence, inspired a dread of extir- 
pation, and kindled the flames of the rising of 1641. 

When this rebellion had assumed the form of organized 
resistance, large forfeitures of lands were i)romised to those 
who should aid in its reduction. The Catholics had suc- 
cessively against them the party of the king ; the Puritan 
parliament of England; the Scotch Presbyterians, 
17C3. among themselves ; the fierce, relentless energy of 
Cromwell ; a unanimity of hatred, quickened by re- 
ligious bigotry; greediness after confiscated estates, and the 
pride of power in the Protestant interest. Modern history 
has no parallel for the sufferings of tHe Irish nation from 
1641 to 1660. 

At the restoration of Charles II., a declaration of settle- 
ment confirmed even the escheats of land, decreed by the 
republican party for the loyalty of their owners to the 
crown. It is the opinion of an English historian that, 
“ upon the whole result, the Irish Catholics, having previ- 
ously held about two thirds of the kingdom, lost more than 
one half of their possessions by forfeitures on account of 
their rebellion. They were diminished also by much more 
than one third through the calamities of that period.” 

Even the favor of James II. wrought the Catholic Irish 
nothing but evil, for they shared his defeat; and, after 
their vain attempt to make of Ireland his independent 
place of refuge, and a gallant resistance of three years, the 
Irish at Limerick capitulated to the new dynasty, obtaining 
the royal promise of security of womhip to the Roman 
Catholics, and the continued possession of their estates, 
free from all outlawries or forfeitures. Of these articles, 
the first was totally disregarded; the second was evaded. 
N'ew forfeitures followed to the extent of more than a 
million of acres ; and, at the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the native Irish, with the Anglo-Irish Catholics, pos- 
sessed not more than a seventh of their own island. 
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The maxims on which the govenun^t of Ireland was 
administered hy Protestant En^and alter tim Keyolutton of 
1688 brought about the rdiations by which that country" 
and our own reciprocally affected each other^S desiihy ; 
Ireland assisting to people America, ahd America te redeem 
Ireland. 

The inhabitants of Ireland were fonr parts in five, oer* 
tainly more than two parts in three, Roman Catbolies. 
Religion cstablidied three separate nationalities ; the An* 
gllcan churchmen, constituting nearly a tenth of the pol>u- 
lation ; the Presbyterians, chiefly Scotch-Irish ; and the 
Catholic population, which was a mixture of the old Celtic 
racc^ the untraceablo remains of the few Danish settlers, and 
the Normans and first colonies of the English. 

In settling the government, England intrusted it ex* 
clusivcly to those of “ the English colony ” who were 
members of its own church ; so that the little minority im 
ruled the island. To facilitate this, new boroughs were 
created; and wretched tenants, where not disfranchised, 
were so coerced in their votes at elections that two thirds 
of the Irish house of commons were the nominees of the 
large Protestant proprietors of the land. 

In addition to this, an act of the English parliament 
rehearsed the dangers to be apprehended from the presence 
of popish recusants in the Iri^ parliament, and required of 
every member the now' oaths of allegiance and supremacy 
and the declaration against transubstantiation. But not 
only were Roman Catholics excluded from seats in both 
branches of the legislature : a series of enactments, the fruit 
of relentless ^perseverance, gradually excluded “ papists 
from having any votes in the election of members to serve 
in parliament. 

The Catiiolic Irish being disfranchised, one enactment 
pursued them after* another till they suffered under a uni- 
versal, unmitigated, indispensable, exceptionless disqualifi- 
cation. In the courts of law^ they could not gain a place 
on the bench, nor act as a barrister or attorney or solicitor, 
nor bo employed oven as a hhed clerk, hor sit on a graid^ 
jury, nor serve as a sheriff or a justice of the peace, 

VOL. 111. 23 * 
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eyeb the lowest civil office of trust and profit, nor 
my privilege in a town corporate, nor be a freeman 
"bf such corporation, nor vote at a vestry. ' If papists would 
trade aiid work, they must do it even in their native towns 
as aliens. They were expressly forbidden to take more 
than two apprentices in whatever employment, except in 
Ihe Unen manufacture only. A Gatholic^might not 
1768 . marry a Protestant, — the priest who should cele- 
brate sudi a marriage was to be hanged, — nor be a 
guardian to any child, nor educate his own child, if the 
mother declared herself a Protestant, or even if his own 
child, however young, should profess to be a Protestant. 

Kone but those who conformed to the established church 
were admitted to study at the universities^ nor could degrees 
be obtained but by those who had taken all the tests, oaths, 
and declarations. No Protestant in Ireland might instnict 
a papist. Papists could not supply their want by academics 
and schools of their own; for a Catholic to teach, even 
in a private family or as usher to a Protestant, was a fel- 
ony, punishable imprisonment, exile, or death. Thus 
‘‘pjipists” were excluded from all opportunity pf education 
at home, except by stealth and in violation of law. It 
might be thought that schools abroad were open to them ; 
but, by a statute of King William, to be educated in any 
foreign Catholic school was an unalterable and perpetual 
outlawry.’’ The child sent abroad for education, no matter 
of how tender an age or himself how innocent, could never 
after sue in law or equity, or be guardian, executor, or 
administrator, or receive any legacy or deed of gift; he 
forfeited all his goods and chattels, and forfeited for his 
life all his lands. Whoever sent him abroad, or maintained 
him there, or assisted him with money or otherwise, incurred 
the same liabilities and penalties. The crown divided the 
Idrfpiture with the informer; and, when a person was 
proved to have ^ent abroad a biU of exdiange or money, 
on blip rested the burden of proving that the remittance 
was iiinec^nt; and he must do so b^ore jv^ces without 
the of a jury. 

Irkh CaAoKes were deprived even of the opportu- 
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nity of worship, except by conniyMJCe. Their <dei^, t^ik^a 
from the humbler classes of tlie people, dould iiot be 
at home, nor be sent for education beyond se^ nor be 
cruited by learned ecclemas^cs from ^toad. Snob 
as were permitted to reside in Ireland Were registered^ 
and were kept like prisoners at large within prescribed nes. 
limits. All ‘‘papists” exercising ecdesiastical jatis- 
diction, all monks, friars, and regular priests, and all prints 
not then actually in parishes, and not registered, were ban- 
ished from Ireland under pain of transportation, an^, on a 
return, of being hanged, drawn, and quartered. Avarice 
was stimulated to apprehend them by the promise of a re- 
ward ; he that should harbor or conceal ^em was to be 
stripped of all his property. When the registered prie^s 
were dead, the law, which was made perpetual, applied to 
every popish priest. By the laws of William and of Anrie, 
St. Patrick, in Ireland, in the eighteenth century, would 
have been a felon. Any two justices of the peace might 
call before them any Catholic, and make inquisition as to 
when he heard mass, who were present, and what Catholic 
schoolmaster or priest he knew of ; and the penalty for refusal 
to answer was a fine or a year’s imprisonment. The Cath«> 
olic priest abjuring his religion received a pension of thirty, 
and afterwards of forty, pounds. In spite of these laws, 
there were, it is said, four thousand Catholic clergymen in 
Ireland ; and the Cntholio worship gained upon the Protes- 
tant, so attractive is sincerity when ennobled by persecu- 
tion, even though “the laws did not presume* a papist to 
exist there, and did not allow one to breathe but by the 
connivancO of the government.” 

The Catholic Irish had been plundered of six sevenths of 
the land by iniquitous confiscations ; every acre of the re- 
maining seventh was grudged them by the Protestants. 
No non-conforming CathoUo could buy land, or receive it 
by doscenV devise, or settlement ; or lend money on it, as 
the security ; or hold an Interest in it through a Protestant 
trustee ; or take a lease of ground for more than tlurty-one 
years. If, under such a lease, he brought bis faitti to, pio^' . 
duce more than one third beyond the rent, the firstvlrott!;. 
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estant discoverer might sue £or the lease before known 
Protestants, making the defendant, answer all interrogatories 
on oath; so that th^ Catholic farmer dared not drain his fields, 
noi^ enclose them, nor build solid houses on them. If in any 
way he improved their productiveness, his lease was for- 
feited. It was his interest rather to deteriorate the coun- 
try, lest envy should prompt some one to turn him out of 
doors. In all these cases, the forfeitures were in favor of 

Protestants. If a Catholic owned ahorse worth more 
1763. than five pounds, any Protestant might take it away. 

Nor was natural affection or parental authority re- 
spected. The son of a Catholic land-holder, however disso- 
lute or however young, if he would but join the English 
church, could turn his father’s estate in fee-simple into a 
tenancy for life,' becoming himself the owner, and annulling 
every agreement made by the father, even before his son’s 
conversion. 

The dominion of the child over the property of the popish 
parent was universal. The Catholic father could not in any 
degree disinherit his apostatizing son; but the child, in 
declaring himself a Protestant, might compel his father to 
confess upon oath the vidue of his substance, real and per- 
sonal ; whereupon the Protestant court might out of it award 
the son immediate maintenance, and, after tlie father’s death, 
any establishment it pleased. A bill might at any time bo 
brought by one or all of the children, for a further discovery. 
If the parent, by his industry, improved his property, the 
son might compel an account of the value of the estate, in 
order to a new disposition. The father had no security 
against the persecution of his children but by abandoning 
all acquisition or improvement. 

Ireland passed away from the ancient Irish. The pro- 
prietors in fee were probably fewer than in any equal area 
in Western Europe, parts of Spain only excepted. The 
consequence was an unexampled complication of titles. The 
landlord in chief was often known'' only as having dominion 
over the estate ; leases of large tracts had been granted for 
v€sry long terms of years ; these were again subdivided to 
those who subdivide . them once more, and so on indefi- 
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nitcly. Mortgages brought a Aew and numerous , class of 
claimants. Thus humane connection betwe^ the tenant 
and landlord was not provided for. leases were in the 
last resort most frequently given At will ; and then what 
defence had the Itisn Catholic agsdnst his Protestant supe- 
rior ? Hence the thatched mud cabin, withoutr window or 
chimney ; the cheap fences ; the morass undrained ; idleness 
in winter ; the tenant^s concealment of good returns, 
and his fear to spend his savings in improving his itss. 
farm. Hence, too, the incessant recurrence of the 
deadliest epidemics, which made of Ireland the lanA of 
typhus fever, as Egypt was that of the plague. 

To the native Irish the English oligarchy appeared not 
in the attitude of kind proprietors, whom residence and 
a common faith, long possession and hereditary affection, 
united with the tenantry, but as men of a different race and 
creed, who had acquired the island by arms, rapine, and 
chicjme, and derived revenues from it through extortipnate 
agents. 

This state of society, as a whole, was what onght not 
to bo endured ; and the English were conscious of it. The 
common law respects the right of self-defence; yet^ the 
Irish Catholics, or poi)iBh recusants as they were called, 
were, by one universal prohibition, forbidden to use or keep 
any kind of weapons whatsoever, under penalties which 
the crown could not remit. Any two justices might enter 
a house and search for arms, or summon any person whom- 
sdfever, and tender him an oath, of which the repeated re- 
fusal was punishable as treason. 

Such was the Ireland of the Irish ; a conquered people, 
whom the Victors delighted to trample upon, and did not 
fear to provoke. Their industry within the kingdom was 
prohibited or repressed by law, and then they were calum- 
niated as naturally idle; their savings could* not be invested 
on equal terms in trade, manufactures, or real property, and 
they were called improvident ; the gates of learning were 
shut on them, and they were derided as ignorant. In the 
midst of privations, they were cheerful. Suffering for gen- 
erations under acts whi^ offered bribes to treachery, their 
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integrity was not debauched; no son rose against his father, 
no hiend betrayed his friend. Fidelity to their religion, 
chastity, and respect for the ties of family, remained char- 
acteristics of the down-trodden race. 

Relief was to come through the conflicts of the North 
American colonies with Great Britain. Ireland and Amer- 
ica, in so far as both were oppressed by the commercial 
1763. monopoly of England, had a common cause ; and, while 
the penal statutes against the Catholics did not affect 
the Anglo-Irish, they suffered equally with the native Irish 
from the mercantile system. The restrictions of the acts of 
trade extended not to America only, but to the sister king- 
dom. It had harbors, but it could not send a sail across 
the Atlantic ; nor receive sugar or coffee, or other colonial 
produce, but from England ; nor ship directly to the colo- 
nies, even in English vessels, any thing but servants and 
horses and victuals,’’ and at last linens ; and this classing 
together of servants and horses” as articles of the ex- 
port trade gave the sanction of the British parliament to 
traffic in bond-servants. 

Its great staple was wool; its most important natural 
manufacture was the woollen. I shall do all that lies in 
my power to discourage the woollen manufactures of Ire- 
land,” said William of Orange. The exportation of Irish 
woollens to the colonies and to foreign countries was pro- 
hibited ; and restrictive laws so interfered with the manu- 
facture that Irishmen would probably not be allowed to 
wear boats of their own fabric. 

In the course of years, the “English colonists” them- 
selves began to be domiciliated in Ireland ; and, with the feel- 
ing that the country in which they dwelt was their home, 
there grew up discontent that it continued to be treated 
as a conquered country. Proceeding by insensible degrees, 
they at length maintained openly the legislative equality of 
the two kingdoms. In 1692, the Irish house of commons 
claimed “ the sole and undoubted right to prepare mid re- 
solve the means of raising money.” In 1698, Molyneux, 
an Irish Protestant, and member for the university of 
Dublin, ^sorted, through the preiffi, the perfect and recip- 
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rocal independence of the Irish and English parliaments ; 
that Ireland was not bound by the acts of a legislative body 
in which it was not represented. Two replies were imtten 
to the tract) which was also fotmailly condemned by the Eng- 
lish house of oommohs. When in 1719 the Irish house of 
lords denied the judicial power of Ihe house of lords of 
Great Britain for Ireland, the British parliaments making a 
])rccedent for all its outlying dominions, enacted that the 
king, with the consimt of the parliament of Great Britain, 
had, hath, and of right ought to have, full power and au- 
thority to make laws and statutes of force to bind th6 peo- 
ple and the kingdom of Irdland.’^ 

But the opposite opinion was held with unabated vigor 
by the Anglo-Irish statesmen. The people set the 
example of resisting English laws by voluntary agree- im. 
ments to abstain from using English manufactures, 
and the patriot party acquired strength and skUl just at the 
time when the British parliament provoked the American 
colonies to deny its power. 

But, besides the conforming Protestant population, there 
was in Ireland another class of Protestants who shared 
in some degree the disqualifications of the Catholics. !To 
Queen Anne’s bill for preventing the further growth of 
popery, a clauSc was added in England, and ratified by the 
Irish parliament, that none should be capable of any public 
employment, or of being in the magistracy of any city, who 
did not receive the sacrament according to the English test 
act ; thus disfranchising the whole body of Presbyterians. 
At home, where the Scottish nation enjoyed its own relig- 
ion, the people were loyal: in Ireland, the disfranchised 
Scotch Presbyterians, who still drew their ideas of Chris- 
tian government from the Westminster Confession, began 
to believe that they were under no leligious obligation to 
render obedience to the British government. They could 
not enter the Irish parliament to strengthen the hands of 
the patriot party ; nor were they taught by their faith to 
submit in patience, like the Catholic Irish. Had all Ireland 
resembled them, it could not have been kept in subjection. 
But what co^ld. be done by unoxganized men, constituting 
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only about a tenth of the people, in the land in which they 
were but sojourners? They were willing to quit a soil 
which was endeared to them by no traditions ; and the 
American colonies opened their arms to receive them. 
1763 . They began to change their abode as soon as they felt 

oppression ; and every successive period of discontent 
swelled the tide of emigrants. Just after the peace of Paris, 
“ the Heart of Oak ” Protestants of Ulster, weary of sti-ife 
with their landlords, come over in great numbers ; and settle- 
ments on the Catawba, in South Carolina, dated from ‘ that 
epoch. At different times in the eighteenth century, some 
few found homes in New England; but they woi*o most 
numerous south of New York, from New Jersey to Georgia, 
In 'Pennsylvania, they peopled many counties, till, in ^jub- 
lic life, they balanced the influence of tho Quakers. In 
Virginia, they went up tho valley of the Shenandoah ; and 
they extended themselves along the tributaries of the Car 
tawba, in the uplands of North Carolina. Their training in 
Ireland had kept the spirit of liberty and the readiness to 
resist unjust government as fresh in their hearts as though 
they had just been listening to the preachings of Knox or 
musing over the political creed of tho Westminster assem- 
bly. They brou^t to America no loyal love for England ; 
and their experience and their religion alike bade them 
meet oppression with resistance. 
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CHAPTER y. 

CUARLES TOWNSH&Nl) FLEC^ES THE HXlTtSTKT 07 BITTB 
TO TAX AMERICA BY THE BBIXISH PARL1AMBNT| AND 
RESIGNS, 

February — ^April, 1763. 

.For soycral yeai*s, the board of trade had looked forward 
to the end of the war as the appointed time when the 
colonies were to feel the Superiority of the parent 
land. Thirteen dsLys after the ratification of the 
peace, .the Earl of Bute, having the full coiicurrenoe of the 
king, made the change which ha<J long been expected ; and 
Charles Townshend entered upon the ofiSice of first lord of 
trade, witli larger powers than had ever been exercised by 
any of his predecessors except Halifax, and a seat in the 
cabinet. 

In the council, in which Townshend took a place, there 
was Bute, its chief, who was fully impressed with the 
necessity of bringing the colonies into order. As the head 
of the treasury, he was answerable for every measure con- 
nected with the finances; and bis defects as a man of 
business left much to his indefatigable private secretary. 
There was Mansfield, who had boasted publicly of bis early 
determination never to engage in public life “but upon 
whig principles ; ” and, in conformity to them, had asserted 
that an act' of parliament in Great Britain could alone 
prescribe rules for the reduction of refractory colonial 
assemblies. There was George Grenville, then first lord 
of the admiralty, bred to the law, and implicitly upliolding 
the supreme and universal authority of the British legisla* 
ture. There was Bedford, absent from England at the 
moment, but, thrbu^ his friends, applauding the new 
colonial system, to which he had long ago become a con- 
vert. There was HaUfaxylisi’etofore baffled by the colonies, 
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and held in check by Pitt ; willing to give effect to his long 
cherished opinions of British omnipotence. There 
was the self-willed, hot-tempered Egremont, using 
the patronage of his office to enrich his family and, 
friends; the same who had menaced Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania, and North Carolina ; obstinate and impatient of con- 
tradiction, ignorant of busineis, and capable of cruelty in 
defence of authority. 

To these was now added Charles Townshend, who had 
been trained to public life in the board of trade, and as 
secretary at war ; and was now selected for the adminis- 
tration of the colonies. About his schemes there was no 
disguise. No man in the house of commons was thought 
to know America so well ; no one was so resolved on mak- 
ing a thorough change in its constitutions and government. 
Halifax and Townshend, in 1753, had tried to establish order 
in the New World, by the prerogative, and had signally 
failed. The new system was to be derived from the tran- 
scendental power of the British parliament. 

On his advancement, Townshend became at once the 
most important man in the cabinet and in the house of 
commons. America, which had been the occasion of the 
war, became at the peace the gi*eat subject of consideration ; 
and the minister who was charged with its government 
took the lead in public business. 

The whole remittance from all the colonies, on an average 
of thirty years, had not reached nineteen hundred pounds a 
year, and the establishment of officers necessary to collect 
that pittance amounted to seven thousand pounds a year. 
The primary object was now a substantial American rev- 
enue, to be disposed of by the British ministry, under the 
sign manual of the king. The ministry would tolerate no 
further “the disobedience of long time to royal instruc- 
tions,” nor bear with the claim of “ the lower houses of 
provinical assemblies ” to the right of deliberating on their 
votes of supply, like the parliament of Cheat Britain. It 
was announced “by authority ” that there were to be “no 
more rcqmsitions from the king^” but, instead of them, an 
immediate taxation of the colonies by the British legislature. 
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The first charge upon that revenue was to be the civil list, 
that all the royal oflicers in America, the judges in every 
court not less than the executive, might be superior to the 
assemblies, and dependent on the king^s pleasure alone for 
their appointment to office, their continuance in it, and the 
amount and payment of their emoluments ; so that the corps 
of persons in the public employ might be a civil. gai:ri6on, 
set to sustain the authority of Great Britain. 

Tlie charters were obstacles, which, in the opinion of 
Charles Townshend, should give way to one uniform system 
of government. The little republics of Connecticut 
and Rhode Island, which Clarendon had cherished, 
and every ministry of Charles II. .had spared, were 
no longer safe. By a new territorial arrangement of prov- 
inces, Massachusetts was to bo curtailed, as well as made 
more dependent on the king. 

This arbitrary policy required an American standing army, 
to be maintained by those whom it was fo oppress. To 
complete the system, the navigation acts were to be strictly 
enforced. These most eventful measures were entered upon 
without any observation on the part of the historians and 
writers of memoirs of the hour. The ministry itself was 
not aware of what it was doing. 

The first opposition proceeded from the general assembly 
of New" York. In the spirit of loyalty and the language of 
reverence, they pleaded with the king concerning the colo- 
nial court of judicature, which exercised the ample authori- 
ties of the two great courts of king’s bench and common 
pleas, and also of the barons of the exchequer. They rep- 
resented that this plenitude of uncontrolled power in per- 
sons who cotild not be impeached in the colony, and who, 
holding their offices during pleasure, were subject to the 
influence of governors, was to them an object of terror; 
and, from tenderness to the security of their lives, rights, 
and liberties, as well as fortunes, they prayed anxiously for 
leave to establish by law the independence and support of 
so important a tribunal. They produced, as an irrefragable 
argument, the example given in England after the accession 
of Eing William III. ; and they quoted the declaration of 
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the present king- himself, that he “ looked upon the inde- 
pendency and uprightness of the judges as essential to the 
impartial administration of justice, one of the best securi- 
ties to the rights and liberties of the subject, and as most 
conducive to the honor of the crown ; ” and they expressed 
confidence in his undiscriminating liberality to all his good 
subjects, whether at home or abroad. But the treasury 
board, at which Lord North had a seat, decided not only 
that the commission of the chief justice of New York should 
be at the king’s pleasure, but the amount and payment of 
his salary also, llie system introduced into New York was 
to be universally extended, and the judiciary of a oontiuent 
to be placed for political purposes in dependence on the 
crown. 

While the allowance of a salary to the chief justice of New 
York was passing through the forms of office, Welboro 
March. successor of Charles Townshend as secre- 

tary at war, brought forward the army estimates for 
the year, including the proposition of twenty regiments for 
America. Tlie country members would have gi’udgcd the 
expense ; but Charles Townshend explained that those regi- 
ments were, for the first year only, to be supported by Eng- 
land, and ever after by the colonics themselves. With 
Edmund Burke in the gallery for one of his hearers, he 
dazzled country gentlemen by playing before tlicir eyes the 
image of a revenue to be raised in America. The house of 
commons listened with complacency to a scheme which, at 
the expense of the colonies, would give twenty new places 
of colonels, that might be filled by members of then* own 
body. 

On the report to the house, Pitt wished that more troops 
had been retained in service; and he called “the peace 
hollow and insecure, a mere armed truce for ten years.” 
His support prevented opposition to the estimates. 

Two days after, on the ninth day of March, 1763, Charles 
Townshend, from a committee of which Lord North was a 
member, brought forward a part of the scheme for raising 
a revenue in America by act of pm*limnent. The existing 
duty on the trade of the continental colonies with the 
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French and Spanish islands was prohibitory, and had been 
regularly evaded by a treaty of connivance " between the 
merchants on the one side, and the costom-honse officers 
and their English' patrons on the other ; for the custom- 
house officers were “ quartered npon ” by those through 
whom they gained tbeir places. The syAem of making for 
revenue offices in America sinecure places had led to such 
abuses that an American annual revenue of less than tw'o 
thousand pounds cost the establishment of the customs in 
Great Britain between seven and eight thousand pounds a 
year. The house was impatient for reform; the minister 
proposed to reduce the duty and enforce its collection* 
“ Short as the term was; it seemed probable that he would 
carry it through before the rising of parliament.” A stamp 
act and other taxes were to follow. 

At the same time, the usual “ compensation for the ex- 
penses of the several provinces,” according to their “actii^e 
vigor and strenuous efforts,” was voted without curtailment 
and amounted to more than seven hundred thousand dol- 
lars. The appropriation was the most- formal recognition 
that, even in the last year of the war, when it was carried 
on beyond their bounds, the colonies had contributed to the 
common cause more than their equitable proportion. 

Just then the people of Boston held their first town 
meeting in 1763. “ We in America,” said Otis, on be- 
ing chosen its moderator, “ have abundant reason to 
rejoice. The heathen are driven out and the Canadians con- 
quered. The British dominion liow extends from sea to sea, 
and from the great rivers to the ends of the earth. Liberty 
and knowledge, civil and religious, will be co-extended, 
improved, and preserved to the latest posterity. No con- 
stitution of government has appeared in the world so ad- 
mirably adapted to these great purposes as that of Great 
Britain. Every British subject in America is, of common 
right, by act of parliament, .and by the laws of God and 
nature, entitled to all the essential privileges of Britons. 
By particular charters, particular j^ivileges arc justly 
granted, in consideration of undertaldng to begin so glori- 
ous an empire as Britidi America. Borne weak and wicked 
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znindB have endeavored to infuse jealousies with regard to 
oolonies; the true interests of Great Britain and her 
plantations are mutual ; and what God in his providence 
has united let no man dare attempt to pull asunder.” 

Meantime, George Grenville would not be outdone by 
Charles Townsheiid in zeal for British interests. He wor- 
shipped the navigation act as the palladium of his country’s 
greatness; and regarded connivance at the breaches of it 
by the overflowing commerce of the colonies “ with an ex- 
quisite jealousy.” Placed at the head of the admiralty, he 
united his official influence, his knowledge of the law, and 
his place as a leader in the house of commons, to restniin 
American intercourse by grants of new powers to vice-admi- 
ralty courts, and by a curiously devised system, which sliould 
bribe the whole navy of England to make war on colo- 
Marcii. trade. March had not ended, when a bill wafe 
brought in giving authority to employ the ships, sea- 
men, and officers of the navy as custom-house officers and 
informers. The measure was Grenville’s own, and it was 
rapidly carried through ; so that in three weeks it became 
lawful, from the mouth of the St. Lawrence to Cape Florida, 
for each commander of an armed voss(‘l to stop and examine, 
and, in case of suspicion, to seize every merchant ship ap- 
proaching the colonies; while avarice was stimulated, by 
hope of large emoluments, to make as many seizures and 
gain in the vice-admiralty courts the condemnation of as 
many vessels as possible. It was Grenville who introduced 
a more than Spanish sea-guard of British America; it was 
he who first undertook to enforce rigidly the navigation 
acts. 

The supplies voted for the first year of peace amounted to 
seventy millions of dollars ; the public charges pressed heav- 
ily on the lands and the industry of England, and additional 
sources of revenue were required. The ministry proposed 
and carried an excise on cider and perry, by its nature 
affecting only the few counties where the apple was much 
cultivated. Pitt opposed the tax as intolerable;” and 
brought Hdicule upon Grenville; the cider counties were 
in a flamo; the city of London, proceeding beyond all prece- 
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dent, petitioned commons, lords, and king agaliuit tiue 
measure ; the ^cities of Exeter and Worcester instructed 
their members to oppose it; the house of lords divided upon 
it; and two protests against it appeared ontbeijr journals. 
An English tax, which came afterw^ds to be reg^ded as 
proper, met with turbulent resistance ; no one uttered a word 
for America. The bill for raising a revenue tSiere was 
quietly read twice, and committed ; but on the twenty- 
ninth of March it was postponed; for Charles Town- 
shend, seeing that the ministry was crumbling, made a 
timely retreat from the cabinet. A strong party was forming 
against the Earl of Bute, whose majority in “ the kmg^s par- 
liament’’ was broken and unmanageable. The politicians, 
whose friendship he thought to have secured by favor, gave 
him no hearty support ; nearly every member of the cabinet 
which he liimself had formed was secretly or openly against 
him. “The ground I tread upon,” said he, “is hollow^” 
and he might well be “ afraid of falling.” By his instances 
to retire, made a half year before, the king had been so 
troubled that he frequently sat for hours together leaning 
his head upon his arm without speaking ; and at last, when 
he consented to a change, it was on condition that in the 
new administration there should be no chief minister. 

For a moment, Grenville, to whom the treasury and the ex- 
chequer Avere ofEered, affected to be coy ; and th^ gratefully 
accepted the “ high and important situation ” destined for 
him by the goodness of his sovereign and Lord Bute^s friend- 
ship, promising not ** to put any negative ” npon those whom 
the king might approve as his colleagues in the ministry. 

Bute next turned to Bedford, announcing the Idng’s 
“ abiding determination never, upon any account, to suffer 
those ministers of the late reign, who had attempted to 
fetter and enslave him, to come into his servioe while be 
lived to hold the sceptre.” Shall titles and estates,^* he 
continued, “ and names like a Pitt, that impose on an 
ignorant populace, give this prince the law?” And he 
solicited Bedford to accept the post 6f president ol t!^ / 
council, promising, in that case, the privy seal tp Bedford?)! 
brother-in-law. Lord Gower, . > ? 
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the answer was waited for, the youthful monarch 
Ocfifid^ the ejcecutive powers of government to a trlum- 
ytrate^ CCBsistiiig of GrenviUe, Egremont, and Halifax, 
After making this arrangement^ Bute resigned, having 
eatablifiihedi by aet of parliament, a standing army in 
America, and bequeathing to his successor his ]>lcdgo to 
the house of oonunone to provide for the support of that 
army, after .the current year, by taxes on America. 
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> 

Apml, May, 176 $. 

George III. was rerere^ by his <90iirtiers ns i^alking the 
idea of a patriot king« Ho would espouse no {action, 
and employ those only who would conduct affairs 4 
on his own principles. The watchword of his friends, 
was “ a coalition of parties,’’ in the spirit of dutiful obedi- 
ence, so that he might select ministers from among them 
all ; and he came to the throne resolved “ to begin to g6v- 
orn as soon as he should begin to reign.” Yet the estab- 
lished constitution was more immovable than his designs. 
Pitt did not retire from the ministry till the country was 
grooving weary of “his German war,” and a majority in the 
British cabinet opposed his counsels; Newcastle did not 
abandon office till he had lost weight with pariiament ; and 
the favorite, Bute, after making the peace witJb general 
approbation, had no option but to retire from a place which 
neither his own cabinet, nor the nation, nor either house 
of parliament, was willing he should hold. In the midst 
of changing factions, the British constitution stood like 
adamant. 

Grenville, whose manners were never agreeable to the 
king, was chosen to succeed Bute in the ministry, because, 
from his position, he seemed dependent on the court. Ho 
remarked to the l^g that he had no party. No man had 
more changed his associates ; epS erimMgfa as 
cepting office^ of Newcastle, l^vi^ 
returning to power with Pitt, and remSilKiiiq^ in office wh«m 
voi,. III. *24 " ' * 
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th e IftttflST ^|id Temple were driven out. Moreover, he loved 
office, loved it for its emordineiits^ and loved it inordinately. 

Yet he was no venal adventurer, and in his greed of 
liSi. money retained the cold austerity that marked his 
character. He never grew giddy with the haaards 
of the stock-market, nor made himself a broker of office, 
nor jobbed in lottery tickeUi and contracts. His desire 
was for solid and sure places, a tellership in the exchequer or 
the profits of a light-house, the rich sinecures which English 
law and English usages tolerated ; and, even in the indul- 
gence of his strongest passion, he kept a good name as* a 
model of integrity and the enemy of corruption. It was his 
habit to hoard all his emoluments from public office ; and he 
represented his penurious parsimony as a disinterested act, 
on his part, which only enriched his children. 

His personal deportment was formal and forbidding; 
and his apathy in respaot of pleasure made him appear a 
paragon of sanctity. Bishops praised him for his constant 
weekly attendance at the morning service. He was not 
cruel ; but the coldness of his nature left him incapable of 
compassion. He was not vengeful; when evil tJioughts 
towards others rose up within his breast, they chiefly served 
to embitter his own peace. 

Nor was he one of the king’s friends, nor did he sock 
advancement by unworthy flattery of the court. 'A good 
lawyer, and trained in the best and most liberal political 
school of his day, it was ever his pride to be esteemed 
a sound whig, making the test of his consistency his un- 
changeable belief in the absolute supremacy of parliament. 

^It was by a thorough knowledge of its constitution, and an 
indefatigable attention to all its business, that he rose to 
enunence through the laborious gradations of public service. 
Just before his death, after a service in the house of com- 
mons of about thirty years, he said, with pride, that to that 
house he owed all his distinction. 

His self-conceit ascribed all his eminence to his omi 
merits, which he never ii^rded as too highly rewarded. 
Gratitude, therefore, found no place in his nature ; and be 
was so much like the bird that croaks whilst enjoying the 
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fullest meal, that towards those who had henefited him 
most there reiftained in his heart something like a reproach 
for their not having succeeded in doing more* Yet Gren- 
ville wanted the elements of true statesmanship* His nature 
inclined him not to originate measures, but to amend and 
alter and regulate. He liad' neither salient traits nor gen- 
eral comprehensiveness ; neither the warm imagination which 
can arrange and vivify various masses of business, nor sagac- 
ity to penetrate the springs of public action and foresee the 
consequences of measures. In a word, he was a dull, plod- 
ding pedant in polities ; a painstaking, exact man of business. 
In his frequent, long, and tedious speeches, a trope rarely 
passed his lips ; but he abounded in repetitions and explan- 
atory self-justification. He would have made a laborious 
and an upright judge, or an impai-tial and most respectable 
speaker of the house of commons; but, in an administni- 
tion without a head, he could be no more than the patient 
and methodical executor of plans “devolved” upon him. 
The stubbornness with which he adhered to them sprung 
from pride and obstinacy, not from a commanding will, 
which never belonged to him. 

With Bute’s office, the new minister inherited the ser- 
vices of his own former protege^ Charles Jenkinson, 
who now became the principal secretary of the treas- 
ury. He was a man of rare ability. An Oxford 
scholar, without fortune, and at first destined for the church, 
fic entered life on the side of the whigs ; but, using an oppor- 
tunity of becoming known to George III. while Prince of 
Wales, he devoted himself to his service. He remained al- 
ways a friend and a uniform favorite of the king. Engaged ^ 
in the most important scenes of political action, and rising to / 
the highest stations, he moved as noiselessly as a shadow;/ 
and history was hardly aware of his presence. He had the 
singular talent of conducting the most delicate and disa- 
greeable personal negotiations so as to retain the friendship 
of those whom he seemed commissioned to wound. Except 
at first, when still very poor, he never showed a wish for 
office, till the time arrived when it seemed to seek him. 
His old age was one of dignity, cheered by the unabated , 
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regard of the king, the political success of one son, and the 
affectionate companionship of another. The error of his 
life was his conduct respecting America; the thorough 
measures which Charles Townshend rashly counselled, which 
George Grenville feebly resisted, Jenkinson carried forward 
with tranquil collectedness. 

Townshend, whom the king wished to see at the head of 
the admiralty, while he took care to retain the favor of 
his sovereign, declined to act under George Grenville. 
The Duke of Bedford, too, refused to join with Egremont 
and GrenviUe, who, at the time of his negotiating the peace, 
had shown him so much ill-will ; and he advised a return 
to the old whig aristocracy. “ I know,” said he, “ the ad- 
ministration cannot last.” 

The triumvirate, of whom not one was beloved by the 
people, was laughed at as a ministerial Cerberus, gorged 
with patronage and office. The business of the session was 
rapidly brought to a close. The scheme of taxing the colo- 
nies was laid over for the next session ; but the king, each 
house of parliament, and nearly t*verybody in Great Britain, 
W'ished to throw a jiart of the j)ubUc burdens on the increas- 
ing opulence of the New World. 

The new ministry, at the outset, was weakened by 
Apiu own indiscretion. In closing the session, the king 
arrogated merit for the peace which . Frederic of 
Prussia had concluded, after being left alone by England. 
Wilkes, a shameless profligate, exposed the fallacy. Tile 
king, thinking one of his subjects had given him the lie, 
apjdied to the ministry for the protection to whicli every 
Englishman had a right. Grenville “ declared that general 
warrants were illegal ; ” but, conforming to “ long estab- 
lished precedents,” Halifax issued a geneivxl warrant for the 
arrest of all concerned , in a publication which in truth was 
unworthy of notice. Wilkes was arrested; but, on the 
doubtful plea that his privilege as a member of parliament 
had been violated, he was set at liberty by the popular Cliief 
Justice Pratt. The opponents of the ministry hastened to 
renew the war of privilege against prerogative, with the 
advantage of being defenders of the constitution on a ques- 
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tion affecting personal freedom. The cry for Wilkes and 
Liberty ’’ was heard in all parts of the British dominion. 

In the midst of the confusion, Grenville set about 
confirming himself' in power by diligence in the pub- 
lie business. He meant well for the public service, 
and was certainly indefatigable. “His self-conceit,” said 
Lord Holland afterwards, “ as well as his pride and obsti- 
nacy, established him.” For the joint secretary of the 
treasury, he selected an able and sensible lawyer, Thomas 
Whately. For his secretary as chancellor of the excheejuer 
he chose liichard Jackson ; and the choice is strong proof 
that, though he entered upon his task blindly and in igno- 
rance of the colonies, yet his intentions were fair, for Jack- 
son was a liberal member of* the house of commons, a good 
lawyer, not eager to increase his affluent fortune, frank, 
independent, and abhorring intrigue. He was, moreover, 
better acquainted with the state of America, and exercised 
a sounder jiidguient on questions of colonial administration, 
than, perhaps, any man in England. His excellent char- 
acter led Connecticut and Pennsylvania to make him their 
agent; and he gave the latter province even better advice 
til an Franklin himself. He was always able to combine 
affection for England with uprightness and fidelity to his 
American enudoycrs. 

To a mind like Grenville’s, the protective system 
had irresistible attractions. lie saw in trade the found- 
ation of the wealth and power of his country; and, on 
coming into power, he wished by regulations and restric- 
tions to advance the commerce, which really owed its supe- 
riority to the greater liberty of England. He prepared to 
rechartcr the bank of England ; to connect it still more 
closely with the funding system ; to sustain the credit of 
the merchants, under the revulsion consequent on peace ; 
to increase the public revenue, and to expend it with frugal- 
ity. America, with its new acquisitions, Florida, the valley 
of the Mississippi, and Canada, lay invitingly before him. 
The enforcing of the navigation acts was peculiarly his own 
policy, and was the first leading feature of his administra- 
tion. An American revenue was his second great object. 
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This he combined with the purpose of so dividing the 
jniblie btu'dens between England and America as to diminish 
the motive to emigrate from Great Britain and Ireland. 

In less than a month after Bute’s retirement, Egremont 
asked the advice of the lords of trade on the organization 
of governments in the newly acquired territories, the mili- 
tary force to be kept up in America, and in what mode least 
burdensome and most palatable to the colonies they could 
contribute towards the support of the additional expense 
which must attend their civil and military establishment. 

The head of the board of trade was the Earl of 
Shelburne. He was at that time not quite six-and- 
twenty years old, had served creditably in the seven 
years’ war as a volunteer, and, on his return, was appointed 
aide-de-camp to George III. 

While his report was waited for, Grenville, through 
Charles Jenkinson, began his system of retrenchment by 
an order to the commander in chief of the forces in Amcr- 
ica, now that the peace was made, to withdraw the allow- 
ance for victualling the regiments stationed in the cultivated 
parts of America. This expense was to be met in future by 
the colonies. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Pontiac’s war. the tbiuhyirate hinistbt continued. 

Mat — September, 1763. 

The western tenitory, of which England believed itself 
to have come into possession^ was one continuous for- 
est, interrupted only by rocks or prairies or waters, 
or an Indian cleared field for maize. The English 
came into tlie illimitable waste as conquerors; and here 
and there in the solitudes, all the way from Niagara to the 
Falls of the St. JIary and the banks of the St. Josepirs, a 
log fort with a picketed enclosure was the emblem of their 
pretensions. In their haste to supplant the French, they 
were blind to danger ; and their posts were often left de- 
pendent on the Indians for supplies. The smaller garrisons 
consisted only of an ensign, a sergeant, and perhaps four- 
teen men ; and were stationed at points so remote from one 
anotlier that, lost in the boundless W'oods, they could no 
more be discerned than a fleet of canoes scattered over the 
Atlantic, too minute to be perceptible, and safe only dur- 
ing fair weather. Yet, feeble as they were, their presence 
alarmed the red man ; for it implied the design to occupy 
the country which for ages had been his own. His canoe 
could no longer quiver on the bosom of the St. Mary’s, or 
pass into the clear waters of Luke Huron, or paddle through 
the strait that connects Huron and Erie, or cross to the 
waters of the Ohio, without passing by the British flag. By 
what right was that banner imfurled in the west? What 
claim to the red man’s fotest could the English derive 
from victories over the French? The latter seemed no 
more to be masters, but rather companions and friends. 
Enemies now appeared, arrogant in their pretensions, iuso- 
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lent* toward those whom they superseded, driving away 
their Catholic priests, and introducing the traffic in rum, 
which till then had been effectually prohibited. Since the 
French must go, no other nation should take their place. 
The red men must vindicate their right to their own 
heritage. 

The conspiracy began with the lower nations, 
who were the chief instigators of discontent. “ The 
English mean to make slaves of us, by occupying so 
many posts in our country. We had better attempt some- 
thing now, to recover our liberty, than wait till they are 
better established.” So spoke the Senecas to the Dela- 
wares, and they to the Shawnees, and the Shawnees to the 
Miamis and Wynndots, whose chiefs, slain in battle by the 
English, were still unavenged, until, from the Xiiigara and 
the Alleghanics to the Mississippi and Lake Superior, nil 
the nations concerted to rise and put the English to death. 

The plot was discovered in March by the officer in com- 
mand at Miami ; and, “ after a long and troublesome” in- 
terview, the bloody belt, which was then in the village and 
was to be sent forward to the ti-ibes on the Wabash, was 
obtained from the Miami chiefs. 

On receiving the news, Amherst prepared re-enforce- 
ments, and threatened that the mischief should recoil on 
the Indians themselves, and end in their destruction. 

But Pontiac, “the king and lord of all the north-west,” — 
a Catawba prisoner, as is said, adoi)ted into the clan of the 
Ottawas, and elected their chief ; respected, and in a man- 
ner adored, by all the nations around him ; a man “ of in- 
tegrity and humanity,” according to the morals of the 
wilderness ; fertile in resources, and of an undaunted nat- 
ure, — persevered in the design of recovering the land of 
the Senecas, and all west of it, by a confederacy of Indian 
nations. 

Of the remote north-western settlements, Detroit was the 
largest and the most important. The deep, majestic river, 
more than a half mile broad, carrying its vast flood calmly and 
noiselessly between the strait and well-defined banks of its 
channel, impaxted grandeur to a country whose rising grounds 
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and meadows, plains festooned with prolific wild vines, 
woodlands, brooks, and fountains, were Sb mingled together 
that nothing was left to desire. The climate was mild, and 
the air salubrious. Good land abounded^ yielding maize, 
wheat, and every vegetable. The forests were a natural 
park, stocked with buffaloes, deer, quails, partridges, and 
wild turkeys. Water-fowl of delicious flavor hovered along 
its streams, which yielded to the angler an astonishing vari- 
ety of fish, especially the white fish, the richest and most 
luscious of them all. Every luxury of the table might be 
enjoyed at the sole expense of labor. The cheerful region 
attracted settlers, alike white men and savages. About 
sixty French families occupied both banks of the river, on 
farms, which were about three or four acres wide upon the 
river, and eighty acres deep; indolent in the midst of 
plenty, graziers as vrcll as tillers of the soil, and enriched 
by Indian traffic. 

The English fort, of wliich Gladwin was the commander, 
was a large stockade, about twenty feet high and twelve 
hundred yards in circumference, enclosing, perhaps, eighty 
houses. It stood within the limits of the present city, on 
the river bank, commanding a wide prospect for nine miles 
above and below. The garrison was composed of the eigh- 
tieth regiment, reduced to about one hundred and twenty 
men and eight officers. Two armed vessels lay in the river ; 
of artillery, there were but two six-pounders, one three- 
pounder, and three mortars, so badly mounted as to be of 
no use except to inspire terror. 

The nation of the Pottawatoinies dwelt about a mile 
below the fort ; the Wyandots, a little lower down, on the 
eastern side of the strait ; and five miles higher up, but on ' 
the same eastern side, the Ottawas. 

On the first day of May, Pontiac entered the fort 
with about fifty of his warriors, announcing his pur- 
pose in a few days to pay a more formal visit. He 
appeared on the seventh, with about three hundred warriors, 
armed with knives, tomahawks, and guns cut short and hid 
under their blankets. He was to sit down in council, and, 
when he should rise, was to speak with a belt white on one 
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side and green on the other ; and turning the belt was to be 
the signal for a general massacre. But Gladwin had the 
night before been informed of his coming, and took such 
precautions that the interview passed off without results. 

On the morning of the same day, an English party 
who were sounding the entrance of Lake Huron 
were seized and murdered. On the eighth, Pontiac 
appeared once more with a pipe of peace, proposing to come 
the next day with the Ottawa nation to renew his friendship. 
But on the afternoon of the ninth he struck his tent, and 
strictly beleaguered the garrison, which had not on band 
provisions enough for three weeks. “ The first man that shall 
bring them provisions, or any thing else, shall sifffer death : ” 
such was Pontiac’s proclamation. On the tenth, there was a 
parley, and the fort was summoned to capitulate. Not till 
after Gladwin had obtained the needed supplies did he 
break off the treaty, and bid the enemy defiance, yet leav- 
ing in their hands the unhappy officer who had conducted 
the parley. The garrison was in high spirits, though con- 
sisting of no more than one hundred and twenty men, 
against six or seven hundred besiegers. 

The rovers of the wilderness, though unused to enter- 
prises requiring time and assiduity, blockaded the place 
closely. The French inhabitants were divided in their 
sympathies. Pontiac made one of them his secretary, and 
supplied his wants by requisitions upon them all. Emissa- 
ries were sent even to Illinois to ask for an officer who 
should assume the conduct of the siege. The savages of 
the west took part in the general hatred of the English. 
“ Be of good cheer, my father : ” such were the words of 
one tribe after another to the commander at Port Chartres; 

do not desert thy children : the English shall never come 
here so long as a red man lires.” “ Our hearts,” they re- 
peated, are with the French ; we hate the English, and 
wish to kill them all. We are all united : the war is our 
war, and we will continue it for seven years. The English 
shall nevm? come into the west.” But the French <ffiic*ers 
in Illinois desired to execute the treaty of Paris with 
loyalty. 
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On the sixteenth, a party of Indians appeared be- 
fore the gate of Fort Sandusky. Ensign Paulli, the 
comman^r, ordered seven of them, four Hurons and 
three Ottawas, to, be admitted as old acquaintances and 
friends. They sat smoking, till one of them raised his head 
as a signal, on which the two that were next Paulli seized 
and tied him fast without uttering a word. As th^ carried 
him out of the room, he saw the dead body of his sentry. 
The rest of the garrison lay one here and one there ; the 
sergeant, in his garden, where he had been planting. The 
traders, also, were killed, and their stores plundered. Pihilli 
was taken to Detroit. 

An English ensign, a garrison of fourteen soldiers, and 
English traders, were stationed at the mouth of the St. 
Joseph’s. On the moniing of the twenty-fifth, a party of 
Pottawatomies from Detroit appeared near the fort. “We 
are come,” said they, “ to see our relatives and wish the 
garrison a good morning.” A cry was suddenly heard in 
the barracks ; “ in about two minutes,” Schlosser, the com- 
manding officer, was seized, and all but three of his men 
were massacred. 

Fort Pitt, where twenty boats had been launched to bear 
the English to the country of the Illinois, was the most 
important station west of the Alleghanies. Bands of Min- 
goes and Delawares were seen hovering round the place. 
On the twenty-seventh, these bitterest enemies of the Eng- 
lish exchanged with English traders three hundred pounds* 
worth of skins for powder and lead, and then suddenly went 
away, as if to intercept any attempt to descend the river. 
On the sam^ day, an hour before midnight, the chiefs of the 
Delawares, having received intelligence from the west, scut 
their message to Fort Pitt, recounting the attacks on the 
English posts. “ We are sure,” they added, gifing their 
first summons, “ a party is coming to cut you and your peo- 
ple off; make the best of your way to some place of safety, 
as we would not desire to see you killed in our town. 
What goods and other effects you have, we will fceq> 
safe.*^ 

The next day, Indians scalped a whole family, fq>amg 
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neither woman nor childy and left a tomahawk in declara- 
ti<m of war. The passes to the eastward were so watched 
that it was very diffioult to keep up any intei^ourse, while 
the woods resounded with the wild halloos which announced 
successive murders. 

Near Fort Wayne, just where the great canal which 
unites the waters of Lake Erie and the Wabash leaves the 
waters of the Maumee, stood Fort Miami, garrisoned by an 
ensign and a few soldiers, deep in the forest, out of sight 
and hearing of civilized man. On the twenty-seventh, 
Holmes, its commander, was informed that the fort at 
Detroit had been attacked, and put his men on their guard ; 
but an Indian woman came to him, saying that a squaw 
in a cabin, but three hundred yards off, was ill, and wished 
him to bleed her. He went on the errand of mercy, and 
two shots that were heard told how he fell. The sergeant 
who followed was taken prisoner; and the soldiers, nine in 
number, capitulated. 

On the thirtieth, the besieged at Detroit saw a fleet of 
boats sweeping round the point. They flocked to the 
bastions to welcome friends; but the death-cry of the 
Indians announced that an English party from Niagara 
had, two nights previously, been attacked in their camp, 
on the beach near the mouth of Detroit River, and utterly 
defeated, a part turning back to Niagara, the larger part 
falling into the hands of the savages. 

At eight o’clock in the night of the last day of May, the 
war-belt reached the Indian village near Fort Ouata- 
ju^o. P®* below Lafayette, in Indiana; the next morn- 
ing the commander was lured into an Indian cabin 
and bound, and his garrison surrendered. The French, 
moving the victors to clemency by gifts of wampum; re- 
ceived the prisoners into their houses. 

At Michilimackiuac, two acres on the main land, west^af 
the strait, enclosed with pickets, gave room for the cabins 
of a few traders, and a fort with a garrison of about forty 
souls. Savages had arrived near it, as if to trade and beg 
for presents. On the second day of June, the Chippewas, 
who dwelt in a plain near the fort, assembled to play ball. 
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Hiis game is ihe most exciting aport df the red men* Each 
one has a bat enrved like a crosier, and ending in a racket. 
Posts are planted apart on the open pmirie. At the be- 
ginning of the game, the ball is placed midway between the 
goals. The eyes of the players flash ; their dieeks glow. 

A blow is struck ; all crowd with merry yells to renew it ; 
the fleetest in advance now driving the ball home, now 
sending it 8idewa}rs, with one unceasing passionate 
pursuit. On that day, the squaws entered the fort, 
and remained there. Etherington, the commander, 
with one of his lieutenants, stood outside of the gate, watch- 
ing the game, fearing nothing, llie Indians had played 
from morning till noon, when, throwing the ball close to 
the gate, they came behind the two officers, and seized and 
carried them into the woods ; while the rest ruslted into the 
foi*t, snateiied their hatphets, which their squaws had kept 
hidden under their blankets, and in an instant killed an 
officer, a trader, and fifteen men. The rest of the gariison 
and all the English traders were made prisoners, and robbed 
of every thing they had ; but the French traders were not 
harmed. Thus fell the old post of Mackinaw on the main. 

Oil the eighteenth, the little fort of Le Bosuf was attacked. 
Its gallant officer kept off the enemy, till at midnight the 
Indians succeeded in setting the blockhouse on fire ; but he 
escaped secretly, with his garrison, into the woods, while 
tlie enemy believed them all buried in the flames. 

The fugitives, on their way to Fort Pitt, saw nothing but 
ruins at Venango. The^fort at that place was consumed, 
never to be rebuilt ; and not one of its garrison was left 
alive to tell the story of its destruction. 

The fort at Presque Isle, now Erie, had a garrison of 
fdur-and-twenty men, and could most earily be relieved. 

On the twenty-second, after a two days* defence, the com- 
nlSndcr, put of his senses with terror, capitulated ; giving 
up the sole chance of saving his men from the sd^pii^- 
knife. He himself, with a few otbexa, waa carried in tri- 
umph by the Indians to Betroit. 

Nmr was it the gamspued stockades only that encountered " 
the fury of the savagas. They struck down more than n 
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httnSred traders in tKe woods ; scalping ereiy one of them, 
quaffing their blood, horribly mutilating their bodies. They 
prowled round the cabins on iJib border ; and their toma> 
hawlcs fell al&e on the laborer in the field and the child 
in the cradle^ They menaced Fort Ligonier, the outpost 
of Fort Pitt ; they passed the mountains, and spread death 
even to Bedford. The emigrant knew not if to brave 
danger, or to fiy from his home, l^early five hundred 
families, from the frontiers of Maryland and Virginia, fled 
to Winchester, bare of every comfort, and forced to scatter 
themselves among the woods. 

In Virginia, neacrly a thousand 'I’olunteers, at the call of 
the lieutenantgovernor, hastened to Fort Cumberland and 
to the borders ; and the lieutenant^overnor of Maryland 
was able to offer aid. 

The legislature of Pennsylvania was ready to arm and 
pay the farmers and reapers on the frontier, to tlie number 
of seven hundred, as a resident force for the protection of 
the country ; but refused to place them under the orders 
of the British general. This policy, from which it would 
not swerve, incensed the officers of the army. Their in- 
vectives brought upon Pennsylvania ouce more the censure 
of the king for its ‘‘supine and neglectful conduct,” and 
confirmed the ministry in the purpose of keeping up a 
regular army in America through taxes by parliament. 

So the general, with little aid from Pennsylvania, took 
tneasures for the relief of the west. Hie fortifications of 
Fort Pitt had never been finished, and the floods had 
opened it on three sides; but the brave Ecuyer, its com- 
mander, without any engineer or any artificers but a few 
shipwrights, raised a rampart of logs round the fort, above 
the old one, palisaded the interior of tlie area, constructed 
a firo*engme, and, in short, took all precautions which art 
and. ^ud^eut could suggest. The post had a gamsonltof 
fibred bundled and thirty 'men, and gave asylum to mme 
liiaa two hundihed women and children. 

Qn fibe. twenty-fiist, a large party of Indians made 
* a fruitless assault on Fort Idgonier; 

the neid other savages attacked Fort Pitt, on 
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every side, killitig one man and wound^ anotber. 
night of the twenty-third, they reoonaditred the fort, i^d 
after midnight sought a oonferenciGV 

Brother, the commanding officer^*^ smd Turtle’s He^, 
a principal warnor of the Delawares, all your po$ts 
strong places, from this backwards, are burnt and cut off. 
Your fort, fifty miles down [meanii;^ Jigcmier], is lUcie^se 
destroyed before now. This is the only one yon Jhaye Wt 
in our country. We have prevailed wi;th,6i;c difll^ent 
nations of Indians, that are reiuly to attack yo% to {<^bear 
till we came and warned you to go hoiue. have 

farther agreed to permit you and ypur people to pass s^e 
to the inhabitants. Therefore, broker, we dc^re that you 
may set off to-morrow, aa great numbers of Indians are 
coming here, and after two days we shall not be able to dp 
any thing with them for you.” 

In reply to this second summons, the commander warned 
the Indians of their danger from three English aitmieB, on 
their march to the frontier of Virginia, to Fort Ht^ and to 
the north-west. 

A schooner, with a re-enfosfeement of arty nien, 
reached Detroit in June ; at daybreak of the twenty- jSyl 
ninth of July, the garrison wail gladdened by the ap* 
pearance of Dalyell, an aide-de-camp to Amherst, with a 
detachment of two hundred and sixty men. They h^d 
entered the liver in the evening, and came up imder cover 
of tlie night, ^ Aftmr but one day^s rest, Dalyell proposed a 
midnight sally. He was cautioned that they were on thpiir 
guard ; but the express instructions of Amherst were on his 
side. Gladwin reluctandy yielded ; and, half an hour before 
three o^clock on the last morning of July, Dalyell marched 
out with two hundred and forty-seven chosen men, whiie 
two boats followed along shore to protect the party and 
bi|ng off the wounded and dead. They proceeded in double 
file, along the great road by the river side, l^r f mile and a 
half, then, forming into platoons, they adyaiu^ a half 
furt^e^,yrhcn they suddenly x^oeiyed, hre«ya;workB 

of the ‘Indians, a destnictiye fire, which tiiw them into eon^ 
fusion. The party whi<^ made the saUy ooidd es^e bs^ 
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^tUT^itnded only by an inglorious retreat. Twenty of the 
English were kiDed, and {ortywi|iwo wounded; leaving to a 
peaceful rivulet the name of Bloody Run. Dalyell 
himself fell while attempting to bring off the wounded ; 
his scalp became one more ornament to the red man's 
wigwam. 

This victory encouraged the confederates ; two hundred 
reemits joined the forces of Pontiac, and the siege of Detroit 
was kept up by bands exceeding a thousand men. 

Once more the Delawares gathered around Fort Pitt, 
i^ompaiued by the Shawnees. The chiefs, in the name of 
their tribes and of the north-western Indians, for a third 
time summoned the garrison to retire. “Brothers,” said 
they, “ you have towns and places of your own. You know 
this is our country. All the nations over the lakes are soon 
to be on their way to the forks of the Ohio. Here is tlio 
wampum. If you return quietly home to your wise men, 
*thi8 la the furthest they will go. If not, see what will 
be the consequence ; so we desire that you do remove off.” 

The next day, Ecuyer gave his answer : “ You 
Buffered the French to settle in the heart of your 
country ; why would you turn us out of it now ? I 
will not abandon this post; I have warriors, provisions, 
and ammunition in plenty to defend it tliree years against 
all the Indians in the woods Go liome to your towns, and 
take care of your women and children.” 

" No sooner was this answer receive than the united 
forces of the Delawares, Shawnees, Wyaadots, and Min- 
goes beset and attacked the fort. With incredible boldness, 
they took post under the banks of both rivers, close to the 
fort, where, digging holes, they kept up an incessant dis- 
charge of musketry and threw fire arrows. Though the 
English* were under cover, they killed one and woiuided 
seven. Ecuyer himself was etrack on the leg by an arrow. 
This c<;^tinued through the day of when they 
sudd^n^ vanished^ 

Bouquet was at that time makiiig his way to reH6^ Fort 
Pitt and re-^foroe Detroit, with about five hundred men, 
chiefly Highlanders ; driving a hundr^ beeves and twice 
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that number of sheep, with powder, jSoor, and provisions 
on pack-horses and in wi^ons drawn by oxen. Between 
Carlisle and Bedford, the^ passed the ruins of mills, de- 
serted cabins, fields ^ipe for the harvest, but without a 
reaper. 

On the second day of August, the troops and con- 
voy arrived at Ligonier, whose commander could 
give no intelligence of the enemy. All the expresses 
for the previous month had been killed or forced to return. 
Leaving the wagons at Ligonier, Bouquet, on the fourth, 
proceeded with the troops and about three hundred and fifty 
pack-horses. At one o’clock on the fifth, the savages, who 
had been at Fort Pitt, attacked the advance-guard; but 
two companies of Highlanders drove them from their am- 
buscade. When the pursuit ceased, the savages returned. 
Again the Highlanders charge<l with fixed bayonets ; but 
as soon as the savages were driven from one post they ap- 
peared in another, and at last were in such numbers as to 
surround the English, who would have been utterly routed 
and cut to pieces but for the cool behavior of the troops 
and the excellent conduct of the officers. Night inter- 
vened, during which the English remained on Edge Hill, a 
ridge a mile to the east of Bushy Run, commodious for a 
camp except for the total want of water. 

All that night hope cheered the red men. Morning 
dawned only to show the English party that they were 
beleaguered on every side. They could not advance to 
give battle, for then their convoy and their wounded 
men would have fallen a prey to the enemy ; if they re- 
mained quiet, they would be picked off one by one. With 
happy sagacity, Bouquet feigned a retreat. The red men 
hurried to charge with the utmost daring, when two com- 
panies, that had lain hid, fell upon their flank; othei-s 
turned and met them in front; and the Indians were 
routed and put to flight. But Bouquet in the two actions 
lost, in killed and wounded, about one fourth of his men, 
and almost all his horses, so that he was obliged to destroy 
his stores. At night, the English encamped at Bushy Run, 
and in four days more they arrived at Pittsburg. 

VOL. HI. 25 * 
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Before news of this last conflict with the red men could 
reach New York, the wrath of Aiuherst against “ the bloody 
villains’’ had burst all boun^;: and he became himself a 
man of blood. ‘‘As to accommodation with the savages, 
I will have none,” said he, “ until ihey have felt our just 
revenge. I would have every measure that can be fallen 
upon for their destruction taken.” “Whoever kills Pon- 
tiac, the chief ringleader of mischief, shall receive from 
me a reward of one hundred pounds ; ” and of this he bade 
the commander at Detroit make public proclamation. lie 
deemed the Indians not only unfit to be allies and unworthy 
of being respected as enemies, “but as the vilest race of 
beings that ever infested the earth, and whose riddance 
from it must be esteemed a meritorious act, for the good 
of mankind. You will, therefore,” such were his instructions 
to the officers engaged in the war, “ take no prisoners, but put 
to death all that fall into your hands.” 

Had this spirit prevailed, the war would have been 
continued by an endless series of alternate murders, in 
which the more experienced Indian excelled the white man. 
The Senecas, against whom Amherst had specially 
directed unsparing hostilities, lay in ambush for one 
of his convoys about three miles below Niagara Falls ; 
and, on its jmssing over the <arrying-place, fell upon it with 
such suddenness and vigor that but eight wounded men 
escaped with their lives, while seventy-two were victims 
to the scalping-knife. 

The first effective measures towards a general pacifica- 
tion proceeded from the French in Illinois. De Neyon, the 
French officer at Fort Chartres, sent belts and messages 
and peace-pipes to all parts of the continent, exhorting the 
many nations of savages to bury the hatchet, and take the 
English by the hand, for a representative of the king; of 
Fraiice would be seen among them nevermore. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THB TBEASUBT BITTSB A MZNIT^S FOB AN AHEBICAN STAKP- 
TAX. MINISTRY OF GEBNYILLB AND BBDFOl^. 

Mat — September, 1763. 

Thb savage warfare was relentlessly raging, when the 
young statesman, to whom the forms of office had re- 
ferred the subject of the colonies, was devising plans 
for organizing governments in the newly acquired 
territories. Of an Irish family, and an Irish as well as an 
English peer, Shelburne natur^ly inclined to limit the legis- 
lative authority of the parliament of Great Britain over the 
outlying dominions of the crown. The world gave him credit 
for great abilities ; ho had just been proposed to supersede 
Egi'emont in the department of state, and, except the law- 
yers who had been raised to the peerage, he was the best 
speaker in the house of lords. 

For the eastern boundary of New England, Shel- June, 
bume hesitated between the Penobscot and the St. 

Croix ; on the north-east, he adopted the crest of the water- 
shed dividing the streams tributary to tbe St. Lawrence 
River from those flowing into the Bay of Fundy, or the 
Atlantic Ocean, or the Gulf of St. Lawrence, south of Cape 
Kosi^res, designating the line on a map, which is still pre- 
served. At the south, the boundary of Georgia was ex- 
tended to its present limit. 

Of Canada, General Murray proposed to make a military 
colony, and to inclqde within it the lands on the Ohio and 
the lakes, in order to overawe the older colonies. Shel- 
burne, in a more liberal spirit, desired to restrict that, prov- 
ince by a line drawn from the intersection of the parallel of 
forty-five degrees north with the St. Lawrence to the east 
end of Lake Nipising. This advice was rejected by Egre- 
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mont, who insisted on a plan like that of Murray ; but Shel- 
burne enforced his own opinion, and the new government 
did not include the domain, which was to be reserved for 
the present for the use of the' Indians. 

Shelburne did not implicate himself in the plans for tax- 
ing America. It fell, therefore, to Jenkinson, the 
juS-. principal secretary of the treasury, from the nature 
of his office, to prepare the business for consideration. 
Grenville would have esteemed himself unpardonable, if he 
could have even thought of such a measure as the stamp 
act, without previously making every possible inquiry into 
the condition of America. In addition to the' numerous 
public reports and correspondence, information was sought 
from men who were held in England worthy of trust in 
all situations, and the exaggerated accounts given by the 
officers who had been employed in America dispelled every 
doubt of its ability to bear a part in the national expenses. 
Ellis, for several years governor of Georgia, looked up to as 
one of the ablest men that had been employed in America, of 
whose interests he made pretensions to a thorough knowl- 
edge, a favorite of Halifax and the confidential friend of 
Egremont, had no small share in introducing the new sys- 
tem, and bore away sinecure offices for his reward. 

McCulloh, a crown officer in North Carolina, and agent 
for an English company concerned in a purchase of more 
than a million acres of land in that province, a man who 
had influence enough to gain an office from the crown for 
his son, with seats in the council for his son and nephew, 
furnished Jenkinson with a brief state of the taxes usually 
raised in the old settled colonies, and assured him that a 
stamp-tax on the continental colonies would, at a moderate 
computation, produce sixty thousand pounds per annum, 
and twice that sum if extended to the West Indies. He 
also renewed the proposition which h^ had made eight 
years before to Halifax, for gaining an imperial revenue by 
issuing exchequer bills for the general use of America. But, 
before any measure was matured, Egremont was no longer 
secretary of state nor Shelburne at the board of trade. 

The triumvirate .ministry had neither popularity, nor 
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weight in parlj|iment. To str^gthen his govemment, the 
king, conforming to the views sketched hj Bute in the 
previous April, but against the positive )Emd Repeated ad- 
vice of his three ministei^s, directed l^emont to invite 
Lord Hardwioke to enter the cabinet, as president of the 
council. “ It is impossible for me,” said Hardwicke, 
at an interview on the first day of August, ‘‘ to accept 
an employment, whilst all my friends are out of court.” 

“ The king,” said Egi’emont, cannot bring himself to sub- 
mit to take in a party in gross, or an opposition party.” ** A 
king of England,” answered Hardwicke, at the head of a 
popular government, especially as of late the popular scale 
has grown heavier, will sometimes find it necessary to bend 
and ply a little ; not as being forced, but as submitting to 
tlie stronger reason, for the sake of himself and his govern- 
ment. King William, hero as he was, found himself obliged 
to this conduct; so had other princes before him, and so did 
his majesty’s grandfather. King George II., who thanked 
me for advising him to it,” 

This wise answer was reported to the king, who, disre- 
garding the most earnest ^ssuasions of Grenville, desired 
ten days for reflection ; on which Grenville went into the 
country to await the decision. But on Wednesday, the third, 
Halifax, with Egremont al his side, harangued the king for 
half an hour, pressing him, on the instant, to resolve either 
to sax)port the existing administration or to form another 
from its adversaries. The angry Egremont spoke to the 
same effect, and the king all the while preserved absolute 
silence. “ Behavior so insulting and uncivil,” said Egremont 
to Grenville, “ I never knew ,could be held to two gentle- 
men.” Yet the king had only remained silent on a subject on 
which he had reser^^ed to himself ten days before coming to 
a decision. Instead of resigning, Egremont was ready to 
concert with Grenville how to maintain themselves in office 
in spite of the king’s wishes, by employing “ absolute neces- 
sity and fear.” 

The king wishing to be rid of Egremont, Shelburne was 
commissioned to propose a coalition between Pitt and Tem- 
ple on the one side, and the Duke of Bedford on the other. 
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The anger of Bedford towards Bute had ripened into 
hatred. He was therefore willing to enter the ministry, 
but on condition of Bute’i absence from the king’s counsels 
and presence, and Pitt’s concurrence in a coalition of parties 
and the maintenance pf the present relations with France. 
Pitt had no objection to a coalition of parties, and could 
not but acquiesce in the peace, now that it was made ; but 
Bedford had boon his strongest opponent in the cabinet, 
had contributed to force him into retirement, and had 
negotiated the treaty which he had so earnestly arraigned.- 
For Pitt to have accepted office with Bedford would have 
been glaringly inconsistent with his declared opinions, and 
his engagements with the great whig families in opposition. 
“If I suffer force to be put upon me by the oppo- 
sition,” said the king, after mature reflection, “ the 
mob will try to govern me next ; ” and ho decided to 
stand by the ministry. But, just at that moment, news 
came that Egremont was dying of a stroke of apoplexy. 

“Tour government,” said the Duke of Bedford to the 
king, “cannot stand; you must send to Mr. Pitt and his 
friends ; ” advice which Grenville never forgave* On Sat- 
urday, the twenty-seventh, Grenville went to the king and 
found Pitt’s servants waiting in the court. He passed two 
long hours of agpny and bitterness in the ante-chamber, 
incensed and humiliated on finding himself at the mercy of 
the brother-in-law whom he had betrayed. The king, in 
his interview with Pitt, proceeded upon the plan of defeat- 
ing faction by a coalition of parties, and offered the great 
commoner his old place of secretary of state. “I cannot 
abandon the friends who have stood by me,” said Pitt ; and 
he declined to accept office without them. Nor did he fail 
to comment on the infirmities of the peace, and to declare 
that “ the Duke of Bedford should have no efficient office 
whatever.” The king preserved his self-possession, com- 
bated several of these demands, said now and then that his 
honor must bo consulted, and reserved his decision till a 
second interview. 

Confident that those who made the overture must carry 
it through, Pitt summoned Kewcastle, Devonshire, Booking- 
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ham, and Hardwinke to come to London as his council. 
But the king ' liad no ^thought of yielding to bis “bard 
terms.” 

“Rather than saitoit to them,” eaid he to Grenville, 
in the greatest agitation, “ I would die in the room I now 
stand in” 

On the twenty^ninth, at the second audience, Pitt still 
insisted on a thorough change of administration. The king 
closed the debate of nearly two hour8 by saying: “Well, 
Mr. Pitt, I see this won’t do. My honor is concerned, and 
I must support it.” A government formed out of the mi- 
nority who had opposed the peace seemed to the king an 
offence to bis conscience and a wound to his honor. “ The 
house of commons,” said Pitt, on taking leave, “ will not 
force me upon your majesty, and I will never come into 
your service against your consent.” 

Events now shaped themselves. First of all, Bute, having 
disobliged all sides, went to the country with the 
avowed purpose of absolute retirement. His retreat 
was his own act, and not a condition to be made the 
basis of a new ministry. As a protection against the Duke 
of Bedford, he desired that Grenville might be armed with 
every degree of power. Next Lord Shelburne withdrew 
from office. Bedford, doubly irritated at being proscribed 
by Pitt, whom he bad proj)osed as minister, promised to 
support the present system in all its parts,' and accepted 
the post which was pressed upon him by his political friends, 
by Grenville, and by the king. 

From seemingly accidental causes, there arose within ten 
days, out of a state of great uncertainty, a compact and 
well-cemented nunistry. The king, in forming it, stood on 
the solid ground of the constitution. The last great ques- 
tion in parliament was on the peace, and was earned in its 
favor by an overwhelming majority. The present ministers 
had made of supported that peace, and so were in harmony 
with parliament. If they were too little favorable to 
liberty, the fault lay in the system on which parliament 
was chosen; it was an adequate representation of the 
British constitution of that day, and needed nothing but 
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cordial union among themsdres and with the king to last 
for a generation. 

Of the secretaries of state, Halifax, as the cider, 
had his choice of departments, and took the , southern, 
‘‘on account of the colonies;” and the S^lof Hills- 
borough, like Shelburne an Irish as well as an English peer, 
was placed at the head of the board of trs^de. 

One and the same spirit was at work on each aide of the 
Atlantic. From Boston, Bernard urged anew the establish- 
ment of an independent civil list, sufficient to pay enlarged 
salaries to the crown officers. While ho acknowledged that 
“ the compact between the king and the people was in no 
colony better observed than in that of the Massachusetts 
Bay,” that “ its people in general were well satisfied with 
theii- subordination to Great Britain,” that “their former 
prejudices, which made them otherwise disposed, were wholly 
or almost wholly worn off,” he nevertheless railed at “ the 
unfortunate error, in framing the government, to leave the 
council to be elected annually.” He advised rather a council 
“ resembling as near as possible the house of Imrds ; ” its 
members to be appointed for life, with some title, as baro- 
net or baron ; composed of people of consequence, willing 
to look up to the king for honor and authority. A perma- 
nent civil list, independent of colonial appropriations, an 
aristocratic middle legislative power, and a court of chan- 
cery, — these were the subjects of the very earnest and 
incessant recommendation of Bernard to the British gov- 
ernment. 

After the extension Of the British frontier by the cession 
of Canada, and the consequent security of the interior, New 
England towns, under grants from Wentworth, the gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire, rose up on both sides of the Con- 
necticut, and extended to the borders of Lake Champlain. 
But New York, under its old charter to the Duke of York, 
had long disputed with New Hampshire the jurisdiction of 
the country between the river and the lake. The British gov- 
ernment regarded the contest with indifference, till Colden 
urged the board of trade to annex to New York all of Mas- 
sachusetts and of New Hampshire west of the Connecticut 
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River. “ The New England governments,” he reasoned, 
“ are all formed on republican principles, and those princi- 
ples are zealously inculcated In the minds of their youth. 
The government of New York^ on the contrary, is estab- 
lished as n^riy as maybe after the model of the English 
constitution. Can it, then, be good policy to diminish the 
ex'tcMit of jurisdiction in his majesty’s province of New 
York, to extend the power and influence of the others V ” 

The assembly of South Carolina was engaged in the de- 
fence of “that tnost essential privilege, solely to judge and 
finally determine the validity of the election of their o\^ 
members ; ” for Boone, their governor, claimed exclusive 
autliority to administer the required oaths, and, on occasion 
of administering them, assumed the power to reject members 
whom the house declared duly elected and returned, “there- 
by taking upon himself to be the sole judge of elections.” 
The “ arbitrary and imperious ” governor was too clearly in 
the ^'rong to be sustained ; but the controversy lasted long 
enough to train the statesmen of South Carolina to system- 
atical opinions on the rights of their legislature, and of the 
king’s power in matters of their privilege. 

No sooner was the ministry definitively established, than 
Grenville, as the head of the treasury, proceeded to redeem 
the promise made to the house of commons of an 
American revenue. On the morning of the twenty- 
second day of September, three lords of the treasury, 
(ieorge (ireiiville, Lord North, and one Hunter, who com- 
pleted the number requisite for the transaction of business, 
held a board in the room set apart for their use in Downing 
Street ; and, without hesitancy or discussion, they adopted 
a minute directing Jeiikinson, the first secretary of the 
treasuiy, to “ write to the commissioners of the stiamp duties 
to prepare the draft of a bill to be presented to parliament 
for extending the stamp duties to the colonies.” The next 
day, Jonkinson accordingly wrote to the commissioners “to 
transmit to him the draft of an act for imposing proper 
stamp duties upon his majesty’s subjects in America and the 
West Indies.” 

Who was the author of the American stamp-tax? At 
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a later day, JeoMnson assured the house of commous that, 
“ if tlie stamp act was a good measure, the merit of it was 
not due to Grenville ; if it ww a bad one, the ill policy did 
not belong to him;” but he never confessed to the house 
where the blame or the merit could rest more justly. In 
liis late old age, he delighted to converse freely, with the 
son lie loved best, on every topic connected with his long 
career, save only on the one subject of the contest with 
America. On that, and on that alone, he maintained an in- 
flexible and total silence.^ He never was heard even to allude 
to it. But, though Jenkinson proposed the American tax 
while private secretary to Bute, and brought it with him 
into the treasury for adoption by Bute^s successor, he was 
but a subordinate, without power of direction or a seat in 
council. Nor does the final responsibility attach to Bute ; 
for the ministry had forced him into absolute retirement, 
and would not have listened to his advice in the smallest 
matter ; nor to the king, for they boasted of being free from 
sycophancy to the court. Hunter, one of the lords of 
Soli’. treasury, who ordered the minute, was but a ci- 

pher ; and Lord North, who supported the stamp act, 
himself told the house of commons that he took the propriety 
of passing it very much upon the authority of Grenville. 

From the days of King William, there was a steady line 
of precedents of opinion that America should, like Ireland, 
provide in whole, or at least in part, for the support of its 
military establishment. It was one of the first subjects of 
consideration on the organization of the board of trade. It 
again employed the attention of the servants of Queen 
Anne. It was still more seriously considered in the days 
of George I. ; and when, in the reign of George IT., the 
Duke of Cumberland was at the head of American military 
affairs, it waa laid down as a necessity that a revenue sufiS- 
cient for the purpose must be provided. The ministry of 
Bute resolved to raise such a revenue, for which Charles 
Townshend pledged the government. Parliament wished 
it; so did the king. Almost all sorts and conditions of men 
repeatedly made it known that they wished it. 

1 Commanicatecl to me by that son. 
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For half a century or more, the king had sent executive 
orders or requisitions. But, upon these, each ooiouial legis- 
lature claim^ a right of freely deliberating ; and, as there 
were nearly twenty different governments, it was held that 
they never would corrie to a common result. TUxe need of 
some central power was asserted. 'To give the military 
chief a dictatorial authority to require subsistence for the 
army was suggested by the board of trade in 1696, in the 
days of King William and of Locke ; was more deliberately 
planned in 1721 ; was favored by Cumberland, and was 
one of the arbitrary i)ropo8al8 put aside by Pitt. To obtain 
the revenue through a congress of the colonies was at one 
time the plan of Halifax ; but, if the congress was of gov- 
ernors, their decision would^ be only consultatory, and have 
no more weight than royal instructions ; and, if the congress 
was a representative body, it would claim jmd exercise the 
right of free discussion. To support a demand for a revenue 
by stringent coercive measures was beyond the power of 
the prerogative, under the system established at the revolu- 
tion. When New York once failed to make appropriations 
for the civil service, a bill was prepared- to be laid before 
parliament, giving the usual revenue ; and this bill, having 
received the approbation of the great whig lawyers, Northey 
and Raymond, was the precedent which overcame Gren- 
ville’s scruples about taxing the colonies without first 
allowing them representatives. It was settled that there 
must be a military establishment in' America of twenty 
regiments ; that, after the first year, its expenses must he 
defrayed by America; that the American colonies them- 
selves, with their various charters, never would agree to 
vote such a revenue ; and that parliament must do it* 

It remained to consider what tax parliament should im- 
pose ; and here all agreed that the first object of taxation 
was foreign and intercolonial commerce. But that resource, 
under the navigation acts, would not produce enough. A 
poll-tax was common in America; but, applied by parlia- 
ment, would fall unequally upon the colonies holding slaves. 
The difficulty in collecting quit-rents proved that a land- 
tax would meet with formidable obstacles. An excise was 
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tboiiglit of, but held in reserve. An issue of exchequer 
biUS) to be kept in circulation as the currency of the conti- 
nent, would have conflicted with the policy of of parlia- 
ment against the use of paper money in the colonies. Nearly 
everybody who reasoned on the subject decided for a stamp- 
tax, as certain of collection, and in America, where lawsuits 
were frequent, as likely to be very productive. A stamp 
act had been prof)osed to Sir Robert Walpole j it had been 
thought of by Pelham ; it had been almost resolved upon in 
1755 ; it had been pressed upon Pitt ; it was a part of the 
system adopted in the ministry of Bute. Knox, the agent 
of Georgia, defended it as least liable to objection. The 
agent of Massachusetts, through his brother, Israel Manduit, 
who had Jenkinson for lus fast friend and often saw Gren- 
ville, favored raising money in that way, because it would 
occasion less expense of officers, and would include the 
West India Islands ; and, speaking for his constituents, he 
made a merit of cheerful submission ” to the ministerial 
policy. 

One man in Grenville’s office, and one man only,’ did 
indeed give him sound advice : Richard Jackson, his secre- 
tary for the exchequer, advised him to lay the project 
aside, and formally declined to take any part in preparing 
or supporting it. But Jcnkiiisoii, his secretary of the treas- 
ury, rendered every assistance, and outweighed the honest 
and independent Jackson. 

Grenville therefore adopted the measure which was 
‘‘ devolved upon him,” brought it into form, and con- 
sented that it should be “ christened by his name.” 
He doubted the propriety of taxing colonies without allowing 
them representatives ; but he loved power, and placed his 
chief hopes on the favor of parliament, which at that day 
contemplated the increased debt of England with terror, 
knew not that the resources of the country were increasing 
in a still greater proportion, and insisted on throwing a 
part of the public burdens upon America. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

IlXFOBCJEJCBWT op the acts op NAVIGATIOS’. GREPTILLe’s 
AOlONISTBATIOIsr COimKITED. 

October, 1763 — April, 1764. 

The stamp act was to be tbe close of a system of colonial 
“ measures,” founded, as Grenville believed, “ on the 
tnie principles of policy, of commerce, and of finance.” 

He, said those who paid him court, is not such a 
minister as his predecessors; he is neither ignorant, like 
some of them, of the importance of the colonies ; nor, like 
others, impotcntly neglectful of their concerns ; nor diverted 
by meaner pursuits from attending to them; England is 
now happy in a minister who sees that the greatest wealth 
and maritime power of Great Britain depend on the use of 
its colonies, and who will make it his highest object to form 
“a well-digested, cbnsistent, wise, and salutary plan of 
colonization and government.” 

The extent of the American illicit trade was very gi*eat ; 
in particular, it was thought that, of a million and a half 
pounds of tea consumed annually in the colonies, not more 
than one tenth part was sent from England. Grenville held 
that the contraband was all stolen from the commerce and 
part of it from the manofacturos of Great Britain, against 
the fundamental principles of colonization and the express 
provisions of the law. Custom had established in the Amer- 
ican ports a compromise between the American claim to as 
free trade as the English and the British acts of restriction. 
Grenville did what none of his predecessors had done : he 
read the statute-book of Great Britain, and the integrity of 
his mind revolted at this connivance. It pleased his austere 
vanity to be the first and only minister to insbt on enforc- 
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ing the laws, which usage and corruption liad invalidated ; 
and this brought him in conflict with the spirit which Otis 
had aroused in Boston, and which equally prevailed 
among the descendants of the Dutch of New York. 
The Island of Manhattan lay convenient to the sea, 
sheltered by other islands from the ocean; having safe 
anchorage in deep water for many miles along its shores, 
inviting the commerce of continents, of the near tropical 
islands, and of the world. To-day, its ships, fleet, safe, and 
beautiful in their forms, exceed in amount of tonnage nearly 
twice over all the commercial marine of Great Britain at the 
moment of Grenville’s schemes. Between its wharfs and the 
British harbors, its packets run to and fro, swiftly and regu- 
larly, like the weaver’s shuttle, weaving tlie band that joins 
nations together in friendship. Its imports of foreign prod- 
uce are in value equal twice-told to all that was imported 
into the whole island of Great Britain in 17G3. Nor docs 
a narrow restrictive policy shut out the foreigner ; its port 
is lively with the display at the mast-head of the flag of 
every civilized nation of the earth. People of all countries 
have free access, so that it seems the representative city of 
all Europe, in whose streets may be heard every language 
that is spoken from the steppes of the Ukraine to the Atlantic. 
Grenville would have interdicted direct foreign commerce 
and excluded every foreign vessel. American indepen- 
dence, like the great rivers of the country, had many sources ; 
but the head-spring which colored all the stream was the 
navigation act. 

Reverence for the colonial mercantile system was deeply 
and ineffaceably branded into Grenville’s mind. It was his 
“ idol ; ” and he adored it as “ sacred.” He held that colonies 
are only settlements made in distant parts of the world for 
the improvement of trade ; that they would be intolerable 
except on the conditions contained in the act of navigation ; 
that those who, from the increase of contraband, bad ap- 
prehensimsB that they may break off their connection with 
the mother country saw not half the evil ; that, wherever 
the acts of navigation are disregarded, the connection is 
actually broken ^ready. Nor did tliis monopoly seem to 
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him a wrong ; ho claimed for England the exclusive trade 
writh its colonies, as the exercise indis|mtaUe right 

which every state, in exclusion of all others^ has to the 
services of its owa subjects. Bis indefatigable zeal could 
never be satisfied. ‘ . 

All ofiicers of the customs in the colonies were 
ordered to their posts ; their numbers were increased ; 
they were provided with “new and ample instruc- 
tions, enforcing in the strongest manner the strictest atten- 
tion to fheir duty;” every officer tliat failed or faltered 
vras ini^antly to be dismissed. 

Nor did Grenville fail to perceive that ‘‘ the restraint and 
suppression of practices which had long prevailed would 
certainly encounter great difficulties in such distant parts of 
the king^a dominions ; ” the whole force of the royal author- 
ity was therefore invoked in aid. The governors were to 
make the suppression of the forbidden trade with foreign 
nations the constant and immediate object of their care. 
All officers, both civil and military and naval, in America 
and the West Indies, were to give their co-operation. 
“ We depend,” said a memorial from, the treasury, “ upon 
the sea-guard as the likeliest means for accomplishing these 
great purposes ; ” and that sca-guard was to be extended and 
strengthened as far as the naval establishments would allow. 
To complete the whole, and this was a favorite part of 
Grenville’s scheme, a new and uniform system of courts of 
admiralty was to be established. On the very next day 
after this memorial was presented, the king himself in coun- 
cil gave his sanction to the system. 

Forthwith orders were issued directly to the commander 
in chief in America that the troops under his command 
should pve their assistance to the officers of the revenue for 
the cfEcctual suppression of contraband trade. 

Nor was there delay in following up the new law to 
employ the navy to enforce the navigation acts. To this 
end, Admiral Colville, the naval commander in chief on the 
coasts of North America, from the river St. Lawrence to 
Cape Florida and the Bahama Islands, became the head of 
a new corps of revenue officers. Each captain of his squadr 
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ron Lad custom-house commissions and a set of instructions 
from the lords ^tnmissioncrs of the admiralty for his 
oS' guidance; and other instructions were given them 
by the admiral, to enter the harbors or lie off the 
coasts of America, to qualify themselves by taking the usual 
custom-house oaths to do the office of custom-house officers, 
to seize such persons as were suspected by them to be en- 
gaged in illicit trade. 

The promise of large emoluments in case of forfeitures 
stimulated their natural and irregular vivacity to enforce 
laws which had become obsolete, and they pounced upon 
American property as they would have gone in war in quest 
of prize-money. Even at first, their acts were equivocal, 
and they soon came to be as illegal as they were oppressive. 
There was no redress. An appeal to the privy council was 
costly and difficult; and besides, when, as happened before 
the end of the year, an officer had to defend himself on an 
appeal, the suffering colonists were exhausted by the delay 
and expenses, while the treasury took care to indemnify 
their agent. 

The rule adopted for colonizing America was founded on 
the uniform principle of grants of lands from the crown, 
subject to quit-rent ; so that the settlements would henceforth 
consist entirely of the king’s tenants, and would owe their 
landlord a large annual rental. In the small West India 
Islands, an agrarian law set lx)und8 to the cupidity for 
land. Egmont, now the head of the admiralty, an upright 
and able but ecoeutric man, preferred the feudal system to 
every form of government, and made a plan for establishing 
it in the Isle of St. John. This reverie of a visionary he 
desired to apply to all the conquered countries, idiich were 
to bo divided into great baronies, each composed of a hun- 
dred vassals. In each province there were to be castles, 
fortified, casemated, and armed with cannon, placed near 
enough to preserve a connection. The contemptuous neg- 
lect of his project inclined him to think lightly of Grenville’s 
ability, and to hate him ; nor did he forgive Hillsborough for 
his oppos&ion. 

In fontring the new territory into provinces, the fear of 
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danger from large states led to the division of Florida ; for 
it was held to be good policy 'to enhance the difficulties of 
union among the colonies by incresisin'g'the nomb^ of inde- 
pendent governments. 

The boundary of Massachusetts, both on. the east and on 
the north, was clearly defined ; extending <m tha east to 
the St. Croix, and on the north leaving to the province 
of Quebec no more than the narrow strip from which the 
water flows into the St. Lawrence. 

For Canada, or the province of Quebec as it was called, 
the narrower boundaries which had lately bean established 
were retained. All British territory west of Lake Nipising, 
and west of the AUeghanies, was shut against the emigrant, 
from the fear that colonies ia so remote a region could not 
be held in dependence. England had carried on a war for 
the west, and a ministry had come which dated not make 
use of the conquest. There were some who even advised 
to abandon the monument to Pitt’s name at the head of the 
Ohio, and to bring to this side the mountains all the settlers 
beyond them'. The country to the westward, quite to the 
Mississippi, was intended to be a desert for the Indians to 
hunt in and inhabit.” 

Such a policy was impossible; already there was at 
Detroit the seed of a commonwealth. The long protracted 
siege drew near its end. The belts sent in all directions 
by the French reached the nations on the Ohio and Lake 
Erie. The Indians were assured that their old allies would 
depart; the garrison in the Peorias was withdrawn; the 
fort Massiac was dismantled, its cannon sent to St. Gene- 
vieve, the oldest settlement of Europeans in Missouri. The 
missionary Forget retired. At Vincennes, the message to 
all the nations on the Ohio was explained to the Pianke- 
shaws, who accepted the belts and the calumets. 

The courier who took the belt to the north offered peace 
to all the tribes wherever he passed ; and to Detroit, 
where he arrived on the last day of October, he bore 
a letter of the nature of a proclamation, informing 
the inhabitants of the cession of Canada to England ; an- 
other, addressed to twenty-five nations by name, to all the 

TOL. III. 26 
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red men, and particularly to Pontiac, chief of the Ottawas ; 

a third to the commander, expressing a readiness to 
^ surrender to the English all the forts on the 6hIo and 
east of the Mississippi. The next morning, Pontiac 
sent to Gladwin that he accepted the peace which his father, 
the French, had sent him,, and desired all that had passed 
might be forgotten on both sides. 

Friendly words were exchanged, though the formation of 
a definitive treaty of peace was referred to the commander 
in chief. The savages dispersed to their hunting-grounds. 

Nothing could restrain the Americans from peopling the 
wilderness. To be a freeholder was the ruling passion of the 
New England man. Marriages were early and very fruit- 
ful. The sons, as they grew up, skilled in the use of the 
axe and the rifle, would, one after another, move from the 
old homestead ; and, with a wife, a yoke of oxen, a cow, 
and a few husbandry tools, build a small hut in some new 
plantation, and, by tasking every faculty of mind and body, 
win for themselves plenty and independence. Such were 
they who began to dwell in the forests betweeil the Penob- 
scot and the St. Croix, or in the New Hampshire Grants, 
on each side of the Green Mountains, or in the valley of 
Wyoming, to which Connecticut laid claim. 

The mild climate of the south drew the herdsmen still 
further into the interior. In defiance of reiterated royal 
mandates, Virginian adventurers outgrew all limits of terri- 
torial parishes, and seated themselves on the New River, 
near the Ohio, in the forbidden valley of the Mississippi ; 
and not even the terrors of border wars with the savages 
could stop the enthusiasm of running backwards to hunt 
for fresh lands,” in men who loved no enjoyment like 
that of perfect personal freedom in the companionship of 
nature. 

From Carolina the hunters gave names* to the streams and 
rocky ridges of Tennessee, annually passed the Cumberland 
Gap, and with joyous confidence chased game in the basin 
of the Cumberland River. From the Holston River to the 
head-springs of the Kentucky and the Cumberland, there 
dwelt not one human inhabitant. It was the waste forest 
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and neutral ground that divided the Oherokees from the 
Five Nations and their dependants. ..The lovely region had 
been left for untold years the paradise <^mld be^ts, which 
had so filled the y^ey with their broods that a thrifty 
hunter could, in one season, bring home peltry worth ar- 
tcen hundred dollars. , . ^ 

So the Mississippi valley was entered at Pittsbuig, on the 
New River, and on the Holston and Glinoh* It was only 
Florida, the new conquest, accepted in exchange for Ha- 
vana, that civilized men left as a desert. When, in July, 
possession of it was taken, the whole number of its inhabi- 
tants, of every age and sex, men, women, children, and ser- 
vants, was three thousand ; and, of these, the men were nearly 
all in the pay of the Oatholio king. The possession of it 
had cost him nearly two hundred and thirty thousand dol- 
lars annually ; and now, as a compensation forvHavana, he 
made over to England the territory which occasioned this 
fruitless expense. Most of the people, receiving from the 
Spanish treasury indemnity for theia losses, migrated to 
Cuba, taking with them the bones of their saints and the 
ashes of their distinguished dead; leaving at St. Augus- 
tine their houses of stone, and even the graves, without 
occupants. 

The western province of Florida extended west and 
north to the Mississippi, in the latitude of thirty-one de- 
grees. , On the twentieth of October, the French surren- 
dered the post of Mobile, with its brick fort, which 
was fast crumbling to ruins. A month later, the 
slight stockade at Tombigbee, in the west of the 
Choctaw country, was delivered up. In all this, England 
gained nothing for the time but an unhealthy station for 
her troops, for whom there was long no shelter but huts of 
bark. To secure peace at the south, the secretary of state 
had given orders to invite a congress of the southern tribes, 
the Catawbas, Oierokees, Creeks, Ohickasaws, and Choc- 
taws ; and in a convention held on the tenth of November, 
at Augusta, at which the governors of Virginia and the 
colonies south of it were present, the peace with the In- 
dians of the south and south-west was ratified. The head 
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man and chiefs of both the upper and lower Creek nations, 
whose warriors were thirty^six hundred in number, agreed 
to extend the frontier of the settlement* of Georgia. From 
this time dates the prosperity of that province, of which the 
commerce in ten years increased almost fivefold. 

For these vast regions, Grenville believed he was framing 
a perfect system of government, and confidently prepared to 
meet parliament. His opponents were divided. Newcastle 
and his friends selected Charles Yorke as chancellor ; but 
Pitt would never hear of it. “ My resistance of my Lord 
Mansfield’s influence,” said he, is not made in ani- 
mosity to the man, but in opposition to his princi- 
ples ; ” and, through Charles Yorke, ^ the ways of 
thinking of Lord Mansfield would equally prevail in West- 
minster Hall. He was forced, therefore, to dismiss from his 
mind the dream that any solid union on revolution princi- 
ples was possible under the various entanglements. So 
Yorke was a courtier in principle, and yet a leader of the 
opposition. 

On the first night of the session, there were two divisions 
relating te Wilkes, and on both the ministers had a major- 
ity of nearly three to one. In the debate on the king’s 
Speech and the address, Pitt spoke with great ability; 
Grenville, in answering him, contrasted his own plans of 
economy with the profusion which had marked the conduct 
of the war, and was excessively applauded. The king re- 
peated to him the praises bestowed on the superiority of 
talent and judgment with which he had spoken, Barr4, the 
gallant associate of Wolfe, was dismissed from the army for 
his votes, and the brave andoaudid Conway from the army 
and from his place in the bed-chamber. Shelburne, also, 
was not to remain the king’s aide-de^amp. 

The house of commons readily voted supplies neoes- . 
sary for the military establishment in. the colonies ; and this 
was followed by a renewed grant of Ihe land-tax, which, at 
four shillings in the pound, produced a little more than two 
million pounds sterling. ‘‘ I never will conseiiV’ said Gren- 
ville, <^to continue that high tax after the second year of 
peace ; ” and he promised its reduction to three shillings 
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in the pound, an easement to the landed interest of five 
hundred thousand pounds. Huek^ tlie" n^ member for 
Malden, a native of New Hami^ire, educated at Boston, 
the same who in 1755 had foreshadowed the stamp-tax, and 
had publicly pledged hinsseU to propose a plan for d^raying 
all the expenses of the military serviee in America by a 
fund on the colonies, a man who was thought to und^stand 
the colonies very w<^> boasted that taxes might be laid on 
the colonies to yield five hundred thousand pounds, which 
would secure the promised relief to tiie country gentlemen. 
This sum, he insisted, the Americans were well able tb 
pay, and he was heard by the house with great joy and 
attention. 

In England, the force of opposition was broken. Charles 
Torke came penitently and regretfully to Grenville to mourn 
over his mistake in resigning ofiSce, and Grenville felt him- 
self so strong as to dare to slight him. Even Charles 
Townshend’s manifest desire of taking ofiSce passed 5ec.’ 
unheeded. Nothing was feared from the opposition 
in England. Who could look, then, for resistance from 
America, or forebode danger from a cause on trial in a 
county court in Virginia? 

Tobacco was the legalized currency of Virginia. In 
1755, and again in 1758, years of war and of distress, the 
legislature indulged the people in the alternative of paying 
their public dues, including the dues to the established 
clergy, in money, at the fixed rate of twopence for the 
pound of tobacco. All but the clergy acquiesced in the law. 
At their instance, its ratification was opposed by the bishop 
of London^ who remarked on ^Hbe great change in the 
temper of the people of Virgmia in the compass of a few 
years, and the cUminution of the prerogative of the crown.” 

The rights of th^. clergy and the au^ority of the king,” 
said he, must st^d^or fall together;^’ and the act was 
negatived, by the king in council. The “ Two-penny Act ” 
became, therefore, null and void from the beginning ; and 
in the Vi^tginia courts of law it remained only to inquire by 
a jury into the amount of damages which the complainants 
had sustained. , , ‘ 
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Patrick Henry was one of those engaged to plead against 
the parsons, ’^*whose eanse was become a contest between 
the prerogative and the |)eople of Virginia. When a boy, 
he had learned something of Latin; of Greek, .the letters; 
but nothing methodioaUy. ' It had been his delight to 
wander alone with the g^n or the angling-rod ; or, by some 
sequestered stream, to enjoy the ecstasy of meditative 
idleness. He married at eighteen ; attempted trade ; toiled 
unsuccessfully as a fanner; then, with buoyant mind, re- 
solved on becoming a lawyer; and, answering questions 
by the aid of six weeks’ study of Coke upon Littleton 
and the Statutes of Virginia, he gained a license as a bar- 
rister. For three years the novice dwelt under the roof of 
his" father-in-law, an inn-keeper near Hanover oourt4iouse, 
ignorant of the science of law, and slowly learning its forms. 

On the first day of December, as Patrick Henry 
entered the court, before which he had never spoken, 
he saw on the bench more than twenty clergymen, 
the most learned men in the colony; and the house was 
filled and surrounded by a multitude. To the select jury 
which had been summoned, Maury, “the parson’’ whose 
cause was on trial, made objections ; for he thought them 
of “ the vulgar herd,” and three or four of them dtoenters 
of the sect called “New Lights.” “ They are honest men,” 
said Henry, “and therefore unexceptionable;” and, the 
court being satisfied, “they were immediately called to the 
book and sworn.” 

The course of the trial was simple. The contract was 
that Maury should be paid sixteen thousand pounds of 
tobacco: the act of 1758 fixed the value at twopence a 
pound ; in 1759, it had been worth thrice that sum. The 
king had disallowed the act of 1758* The counsel for the 
clergy briefly explained the standard of tiieir damages, and 
gave a high-wrought eulogium on their benevolence. 

The forest-born orator rose awkwardly to reply, but fal- 
tered only as he began. He built his argument on the 
natural right ^f Virginia to self-direction < in hbr cdDEairs, 
against the prerogative of llie crown and the civil establish- 
ment of the church, against monarchy afid priestcraft. 
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The act of 1758, haring ermy characteristic of a good law,* 
and being of general utility, cC4M'not, consistently with the 
original compact between king and people, be annulled. 

A king,’’ he added, who annuls or disallows laws 
of so salutary a nature, from being the fal^r of his 
people degenerates into a tyrant, and forfeits, all 
right to obedience.” At this assertion# the opposing coun- 
sel cried out aloud to the bench: *^Tho gentleman has 
spoken treason.” Koyalists in the Crowd raised a confused 
murmur of “treason, treason, treason.” “The harangue,” 
thought one of the hearers, “exceeds the most seditious 
and inflammatory of the most seditibus tribunes in Borne.” 
The crowd, rapt in silence, filling every spot in the house, 
and every window, bent forward to catch the words of the 
patriot as he proceeded. He defined the use of an established 
church and of the cleigy in society ; “ When they fail to 
answer those ends,” thus he addressed the jury, “ the com- 
munity have no. further need of their ministry, and may 
justly strip them of their appointments. In this particular 
instance, by obtaining the negative of the law in question, 
instead of acquiescing in it, they ceased to be useful members 
of the state, and ought to be considered as enemies of the 
community.” “Instead of countenance, they very justly 
deserve to be punished with signal severity.” “Except you 
are disposed yourselves to rivet the chains of bondage on 
your own necks, do not let slip the opportunity now offered 
of making such an example of the reverend plaintiff as shall 
hereafter be.a warning to himself and his brothers not to 
have the temerity to dispute the validity of laws authenti- 
cated by the only sanction which can give force to laws for 
the government of this c61ony, the authority of its own legal 
representatives, with its Cduncil and governor.” In this 
manner he set 'aside the negative of the king in council as 
itself in equity a nullity. The cause seemed to involve 
only the interests of the cleigy, and Henry made it the 
cause of the people of America. The jury promptly ren- 
dered a verdict of a penny damages, A motion for a new 
trial was refused: an appeld was granted; but, the verdict 
being received, there was. no redress: Ihe throng gathered 
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in trinmpli round their ch^unpion, child of the yeomanry, 
who on that day had tati^it them to aapirc to religions 
liberty and legislative independence. ^ The crime of which 
Henry is guilty/^ wrote one bf the clergy, ** is little, if any, 
inferior to that which hrcmght Simon l^rd Lovat to the 
block.” For “ the vindioation of the king’s injured honor 
and authority,” they urged the punishment of the young 
Yhfginian ; and a list was furnished of witnesses who could 
insure his conviction. 

In qnest of business, Patrick Henry removed to the 
county of Louisa ; but he loved the greenwood better even 
than before ; and, as he strolled through the forest, with 
his ever ready musket in his hand, his serene mind was 
ripening for duty, he knew not how, by silent communion 
with nature. 

The movement in Yiiginia Wfis directed against 
the prerogative ; vague rumors prevailed of new com- 
mercial and fiscal regulations, to be made by act of 
parliament ; and yet Americans refused to believe it possb 
ble that the British legislature would wilfully 'subvert their 
liberty. No remonstrance was prepared agamst the im- 
pending measures, of which the extent was kept secret. 
Massachusetts, in January, 1764, with a view to effect the 
greatest possible reduction of the duty on foreign* West 
Indian products, elected ' Hutchinson ae. its joint agent with 
Mauduit. But, before he could leave the province, the 
house began to distrust him, and, by a majority of two, 
excused him from the service. Its next choice fell on Gren- 
ville’s secretary, Bichard Jackson. 

The designs of government were confided to the crown 
ofiicers in America. For generationa, ttiey and their pre- 
decessors had been urging the establishment of a parlia- 
mentary revenue for their support. They sought office in 
America for its emoluments; the increase and security of 
those emoluments formed their whole, political system. 
When they learned that the taxes which they had so long 
and So earnestly recommended were to be applied exclu- 
sively to the support of the amy,,1hey shrunk from uphold- 
ing obnoxious measures, which to them were to bring no 
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profit. In their view, a pfurUain^taiy r^ulatioii of colonial 
charters, and a certain and tsttfioieiit^civil list, laid upon 
perpetual funds, should take of all other busi- 

ness. But Grenville, in so far accepting thh opinions of his 
u])right secretary, Jackson, refused ^to hi^ome the attotney 
for American ofSce-holders, or the fomader of a stupendous 
system of colonial patront^ and corruption. \^en Hali- 
fax urged the payment of the salaries of the crown officers 
in the colonies directly from England, in accordance with 
the system which he had been maturing since 1748, Qren- 
ville would not consent to it; and, though Halifax, at a 
formal interview with him, at which Hillsborough and Jenk- 
inson were present, became extremely heated and eager, 
Grenville remained indexible. 

Nor would he listen to the suggestion that the revenue to 
be raised in America should constitute a fund to be disposed 
of under the sign manual of the king; he insisted that it 
should be paid into the receipt of the exchequer, to bo reg- 
ularly appropriated by parliament. Nor did he take part in 
the schemes which were on foot to subvert the charters of 
the colonies, control their domestic governments, and confer 
paramount authority on the military officers in America ; 
though he did not, indeed, insist that the ministry should 
conform to his opinions. When, therefore, he came to pro- 
pose taxes on America, he was at variance with his col- 
leagues, whose plan of government he opposed, and with 
the whole body of colonial office-holders, whose selfishness 
he reused to subserve. So the plans of Halifax and 
Charles Townshend, for the time, fell to the ground. Gren- 
ville had but one object : to rivet the support of the landed 
gentry, whose favor secured majorities in parliament and 
gave a firm tenure of office. He was narrowminded and 
obstinate ; but it was no part of his intention to introduce 
despotic govermnent into the Now World. 

For a mom^t, the existence of the ministry itself 17 ^ 
was endangered. All parries joined in expelling . 
Wilkes from pariimiient ; but the opposition with great ad- 
dress raised an abstract question on the legality of general 
warrants. They were undoubtedly illegal; Grenville him* 
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self was sure of it. He t^^fore changed the issue, and 
insisted that a single branch of the legislature ought 
not to declare law| that to do so would be an en- 
croachment on the |K>wer of parliament, and on the 
functions of the judiciary before which Ihe question was 
pending. He defended his well-chosen position with ex- 
ceeding ability; and in a house of four hundred and fifty 
he escaped, but only by^ a majority of fourteen. In the 
account of the division sent by Grenville to the king, marks 
of being dispirited were obvious ; and the king instantly 
answered that, if he would but hide his feelings, and speak 
with firmness, the first occasion that offered he would find 
his numbers return.” The opportunity came with the pres- 
entation of the budget. 

Grenville had been made to believe ” that the Ameri- 
cans were able to contribute to the revenite, and he 
Harch. had little reason to think them so stubborn as to 
refuse the payment of a tax. There was not ‘^the 
least disposition in the agents of the colonies to oppose it ; ” 
and the agent of Massachusetts had made a merit of his 
submission. Thomas PownaU, “ the fribble,” who had been 
governor of Massachusetts, and is remembered as one who 
grew more and more liberal as he grew old, openly con- 
tended for an American revenue, to ‘®be raised by Customs 
on trade, a stamp duty, a moderate land-tax in lieu of quit- 
rents, and an excise,” The secretary of Maryland had for 
years watched the ripening of the measure, and could not 
conceal his joy at its adoption. 

Yet there were motives enough to make Grenville reluc- 
tant to propose a stam]>tax for America. Jackson, his sec- 
retajT’, would never be privy to any measures token with 
respect to it, after having formally declined giving any 
other advice on the subject excepting that which he had 
always given, to lay the project aside. Lord Hillsborough, 
then first lord of the board of trade, as yet retained enough 
of the spirit of an Irishman to disapprove a direct taxation 
of a dependency of the British empire by a British act of 
parliament, gave Ms advice against, tbe stamp act, and to 
the last withheld from it his support.* Moreover, . tl^ tradi- 
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tions of the whig party^ whose principles Grenville claimed 
to represent, retained the^ophoiox^ of Sir Robert Walpole, 
and .questioned the wisdem ol deriving a direct parliamen- 
tary revenue froin America. Many members of the house 
of commons declared ‘against the simp duty, while it was 
mere matter of convemation ; ” nor could Grenville have 
been ignorant that Pitt h^ in vain been u^ed to extend 
it to the colonies. 

The Americans in Loudon unanimously denied alike the 
justice and the right of the British parliament, in which 
their country was not represented, to grant their property 
to the crown. This questioning of the power of parliament 
irritated the minister ; as a thorough whig, he regarded the 
parliament of England as^in all cases supreme; he knew 

ho other law, no other rule.” But the force of the ob- 
jection derived from the want of a colonial representation 
did mot escape his consideration. Accepting the theory of 
the British constitution, which regarded the house of 
commons as a representative body, in his inner mind 
he recognised, and to one friend he confessed, the 
propriety of allowing America representation in the body 
by which it should be taxed, and wished that parliament 
would couple the two measures. 

It was under such circumstances that Thomas Pepn, one 
of the proprietaries of Pennsylvania, Allen, a loyal Amer- 
ican, then its chief justice under a proprietary appointment, 
and Richard Jackson the agent of its people, obtained an in- 
terview with Grenville, They reasoned against entering on a 
system of direct taxation. The stamp duty, they said, was 
an internal regulation ; and they entreated him to wait till 
some sort of consent to it should be given by the assemblies, 
to prevent a tax of that nature from being laid without the 
consent of Hie colonies. Huske, repenting of his hasty zeal, 
entreated delay till America could be heard. Grenville’s 
colleagues did not share his smiples; but his mind was ac- 
customed to balance opinions, and he desired to please all 
parties. Re persisted, therefore, in the purpose of pro- 
posing 8 stamp^ax, but from tenderness” to the colonies, 
and at the risk of being scoffed at by the whole Bedford 
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party for his hesitancy, he agreed to postpone the tax for a 
year; not perceiving that he did»hut allow time for moot- 
ing the question of right and propping in the colonies an 
opposition to the law.” 

He also, as was always Im method, looked about for pal- 
liatdves to reconcile America to bis new regulations. In 
doing this, he stiU continued within ihe narrow limits 
Apm. protection. Tlie British consumption of foreign 
hemp amounted in value to three hundred thousand 
pounds a year ; Grenville was willing to shake off the preca- 
rious dependence upon other countries. The bounties on 
hemp and flax, first given in the time of Queen Anne, hav- 
ing never been called for, had been suffered to drop. The 
experiment was renewed ; and a liberal bounty was granted 
on hemp or undressed flax imported from America. But it 
was expected that no American would be ‘‘ so unreasonable 
or so rash ” as to engage in the establishment of linen manu- 
factories there, even of ‘*the coarser kinds” of linens ; for 
the exigencies of the state required that Great Britain 
should disappoint American establishments of manufactures 
as “ contrary to the general good.” 

To South Carolina and Georgia, special indulgence was 
shown ; following the line of precedent, rice, though an 
enumerated commodity, was, on the payment of a half sub- 
sidy, allowed to be carried directly to any part of America 
south of those colonies ; so that the broken and mowburnt 
rice might be sold as food for negroes, and good rice made 
cheaper for the British market. 

The boon that was to mollify New England was , con- 
certed with Israel Mauduit, acting for his brother, the agent 
of Massachusetts ; and was nothing less than the whale fish- 
ery. In vain had Great Britmn striven to compete with 
the Dutch in that branch of industry. Grenville gave up 
the unsuccessful attempt, and sought a rival for Holland in 
British America, which had hitherto lain under the doable 
discouragement of being excluded |rom the benefit of a 
bounty and of having the products of its whale fishing taxed 
unequally. He now adopted the plan of gradually giving 
up the bounty to the British whale fishery, which would be 
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a saving of thirty thousand pounds a year to the treasury, 
and of relieving the Am^ea^fishery from the inequality 
of the disoriminati]^ OXdept tho old subsidy, which 
was scarcely one per cent. . This is the most liber^ measure 
of Grenville’s administration, of which the merit is not 
annulled by the fact that the American whale Adiery was 
superseding the English under evmy discouragement* ^ It 
required liberality to accept this result as inevitable, and to 
favor it. It was done, too, with a distinct conviction that 
“ the American whale fishery, freed from its burden, would 
soon totally overpower the Britii^.” So this valuable br^ndi 
of trade, which produced annually three hundred thousand 
pounds, and which would give employment to many ship- 
wrights and other artificers, and to three thousand seamen, 
was resigned to America. The gam 'would, in the 
first instance, be the gain of New England ; ,but the 
mother country, reasoned GrenvUle, feels herself ben- 
efited by the welfare of every particular , colony, and the 
colonies must much more contribute interchangeably to the 
advantage of each other. 

It was after these preparations that, on the memorable 
ninth day of March, 1764, George Grenville made his first 
appearance in the house of commons, as chancellor of the 
exchequer, to unfold the budget. He did it with art and 
ability. He boasted that the revenue was managed with 
more frugality than in the preceding reign ; he explained 
his method of funding the debt. He received great praise 
for having reduced the demands from Grermany, which had 
amounted to nearly nine millions of pounds, and were 
settled for about thirteen hundred thousand pounds. The 
demands from the landgrave of Hesse exceeded seventeen 
hundred thousand pounds, and he was put off with a pay- 
ment of one hundred and fifty thousand poui^s. The taxes 
of Great Britain exceeded, by three millions of pounds, 
what they w®re in 1764, before the war ; yet the present 
object was only to make the colonies maintain their own 
army* Till the last War, they had never contributed to the 
support of an army at all. Beside Ihe taxes on trade, which 
were immediately to be enacted, GrenvUle gave notice in 
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the house that it was his intention, in the next session, to 
bring in a bill imposing stamp duties in America; and the 
reasons for giving such notice were because he understood 
some people entertained doubts of the power of parliament 
to impose internal tsx^ in the colonies, and because he was 
not so wedded to a stamp act as to be unwilling to give it 
up for any one that might appear more eligible ; or, if the 
colonies themselves thought any other mode would be more 
expedient, he should have no objections to come into it 
by act of parliament. The opposition were called upon to 
deny, if they thought it fitting, the right of the legislature 
to impose any tax, internal or external, on the colo- 
Aprii. . ^1®® 5 ^ single person ventured to controvert 

that right. Upon a solemn question, asked in a full 
house, there was not one negative. As we arc stout, ’’ said 

Beckford, I hope we shall be merciful ; ’’ and no one elso 
made a reply. 

On the fourteenth of March, Charles Jenkinson, from a 
committee on which he had for his associates Grenville 
and Lord North, reported a bill modifying and perpetuating 
the act of 1733, with some changes to the disadvantage of 
the colonies ; an extension of the navigation acts, making 
England the storehouse of Asiatic as well as of European 
supplies; a diminution of drawbacks on foreign articles 
exported to America; imposts in Anicrica, especially on 
wines; a revenue duty instead of a prohibitory duty on 
foreign molasses; an increased duty on sugar; various 
regulations to sustain English manufactures, as well as to 
enforce more diligently the acts of trade; a prohibition of 
aU trade between America and St. Pierre and . Miquelon. 

The bill was rapidly carried through its several stages, 
was slightly amended, on the fourth of April was agreed 
to by the lords, and on the next day was approved by the 
king. “ These new taxes,” wrote Whately, the joint secre- 
tary of the treasury, “will certainly not be sufficient to 
defray that share of the Ainericaii ♦expense whidi America 
ought and is able to bear. Others must be added.” The 
act had for the first time the title of “granting duties in the 
colonies and plantations of America ; for the first time it 
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was asserted, in the preamble, that it was just and necessary 
that a revenue gAiould be raised there.” 

When the agents waited upon Gbienville, to know what 
could be done to. avert tbe stamp act, he answered : have 

proposed the resedution in the terms that parliament has 
adopted, from a real regasrd and tenderness for the subjects 
in the colonies. It is highly reasonable they should con- 
tribute something towards the charge of protecting them- 
selves, and in aid of the great expense Great Britain put 
herself to on their account. No tax appears to me so easy 
and equitable as a stamp duty : it will fall only upon prop- 
erty, will be collected by the fewest officers, and will be 
equally spread over America and the West Indies. Wliat 
ought particularly to reconuneud it is the mode of collect- 
ing it, which does not require extraordinary powers of 
entering houses, or extend a sort of influence which I never 
wished to increase. The colonists now have it in their 
power, by agreeing to this tax, to establish a precedwt for 
their being consulted before any tax is imposed on them by 
parliament ; for their approbation of it being signified to 
parliament next year, when the tax comes to be imposed, 
will afford a forcible argument for the like proceeding in 
all such cases. If they think any other mode of taxation 
more convenient to them, and make any proposition of 
equal efficacy with the stamp duty, I will give it all due 
consideration.” But this offer was only for form’s sake. 
To a considerate and most respectable merchant, a member 
of the house of commons, who was making a representation 
against proceeding with the stamp act, Grenville answered : 
“ If the stamp duty is disliked, I am willing to change 
it for any other equally productive. If you object to ^piu. 
the Amjcricans being taxed by parliament, save your- 
self the trouble of the discussion, for I am determined on the 
measure.” The colonists were apprised that not a single 
member of either house doubted of the right of parliament 
to impose a stamp duty or any other tax upon them; and 
the king, at the prorogation, gave to what he called ^<the 
wise regulations ” of Grenville his “bearty approbation.” 

It seemed as if ^^the great minister,” who was taking 
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pains to understand the interests ’’ of the plantations, and 
with firmness and cimdor ” entering seriously upon regulat- 
ing their afEairs, was about to unite them indis^ubly with 
the mother country by one oomprehen^ve commercial sys- 
tem, and by ‘^interweaving their administration, inter the 
British administration.^’ 
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No sooner was parliament up, than Jenkinson pressed 
Grem*ille to forward the American stan^p act by 
seeking that further information, the. want ef which ^pSi. 
he hud assigned as a reason for not going on with it. 
Meantime, the officers of France, as ihey made their last 
journey through Canada and down the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, and on every side received the expressions of passion- 
ate attachment from the many tribes of red men, cast a 
wistful and lingering look upon the magnificent empire 
which they were ceding. But Choiseul himself saw futurity 
better. lie who would not set his name to the treaty of 
pes^e with Great Britain issued the order, in April, 1764, 
for the transfer of the Island of New Orleans and all Louisi- 
ana to Spain, He did it without mental reserve, foreseeing 
that the whole colonial system would be changed. In the 
same year, he sent De Pontleroy, a lieutenant in the navy of 
the department of Rochefort, to travel through America, 
under the name of Beaulieu, in the guise of an Acadian 
wanclcTcr. . While England was taxing America by act of 
parliament, France was counting its steps towards mde- 
pendence. 

The wc^M was rising up against superstition and antlior* 
ity over the oppression of iudustiy was passing away, 

not less thaa oppression of free thought. The use of 
reason was po longer held to be presumption, but a duty, ^ 
and the very end of creation. Every thing that I see,” 
wrote Voltaire, in April, “ is scattering the seeds of a revolu- 
VOL. iix. 227 
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tion, wliicli 'will come inevitably. Xigbt hm so spread from 
neighbor to neighbor, that on the first ocoeffion it will kin- 
dle and burst forth, ^ppy are the yomigy for their eyes 

shall see it. ' 

— - fjijjg impulse to the revolution wae to proceed from 

jiiy. the New World. *‘My hea^ bl^ds for America,” 
said Whitefield, at Portsmoicith^ in New Hampshire ; 
“O poor New England, there is a deep-laid plot against 
both your civil and religious liberties; and they will be 
lost ; your golden days are at an end.” But in this case, 
I ^ SQ -jO ften, evil dfisigna created^ Aeh;jowfPfe5iSl^ If 

; the colonist is taxed without Bis consent,” said fhe press of 
’3 New York, “ he will, perhaps, seek a change.” The ways 
of Heaven are inscrutable,” wrote Richard Henry Lee, of 
Virginia, privately to a friend ; “ this step of the mother 
country, though intended to secure our dependence, may 
produce a fatal resentment, and be subversive of that end.” 
“ If the colonies do not now unite,” wrote Dyer, of Connect- 
icut, from England, “ they may bid farewell to liberty, burn 
their charters, and make the best of thraldom.” 

Even while it was not yet known tliat tho bill had passed, 
alarm pervaded New England. In Boston, at the town- 
** meeting in May, there stood up . Samuel A(^ms, a native of 
the place, trained at Harvard College, a provincial states- 
man of a clear and logical mind, which, throughout a long 
life, imparted to his public conduct exact consistency. His 
vigorous will resembled well-tempered steel, which may 
ply, but will not break. Instituted a Calvinist of the strait- 
est sect, his riper judgment confirmed him in his creed. 
On ^churcb government, he adhered to the Congregational 
forms, as most friendly to civil and religious liberty ; M'^as 
a member of the church; and the austere pui'ity of his 
life witnessed the sincerity of his profession. Evening and 
morning his house was a house of prayer ; and no one xi(iore 
revered the Christian sabbath. He was a tender husband, 
an affectionate parent, and could vividly enjoy conyersation 
with friends; but the walls of his modest mansion never 
witnessed dissipation or levity or frivolous amusements, or 
any thing inconsistent with the discipline of tho man whose 
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incessant desire for his t^hplace was tSiat “ Boston m^t 
become a Christian Sparta.” 

For his political he held fast the opinions of . 17^ 
the fathers of Hew England, that the colonies and 
England had a common hing, but separate and independent 
legislatures. When he conmenced master of arts at Cam- 
bridge, he affirmed that ^^it is lawful to resist the chief 
magistrate, if the commonwealth cannot otherwise be pre- 
sciwcd and when, in consequence of an act of the British 
pai'liament overruling the daws of the oolonj, his father’s 
estate had been taken, he appeared m defence of the" su^* 
premacy of colonial laws within colonial limits, and by 
his success gratified alike his filial piety and his love of 
country. 

lie was at this time near two-and-forty years of age ; 
poor, and so contented with poverty that men censured 
him as wanting wisdom to estimate riches at their just 
value.” But he was frugal and temperate ; and his prudent 
and industrious wife was endowed with the best faculties 
of a New England woman, so that the small resources, 
which men of the least .opulent class would have deemed 
a Very imperfect support, satisfied his simple wants. Yet 
such was the union of dignity with economy that whoever 
visited him saw around him every circumstance of propri- 
ety. Above all, he combined with poverty a stem and 
incorruptible integrity. 

Already famed as a political writer, employing wit and 
sarcasm as well as energy of language and earnestness, no 
one had equal influence over the popular mind. The blan- 
dishments of flattery could not lull his vigilance, nor soph- 
istry deceive his penetration, nor difficulties discourage his 
decision, nor danger appall his fortitude. He had an affable 
and persuasive address, which could reconcile conflicting 
interests and promote harmony in action. He never, from 
jealousy, checked the advancement of othei*s; and in ae- 
complid^g great deeds he took to himself no praise. 
Seeking fame as little as foi-tune, and office less than cither, 
he aimed steadily at the good of his country and the best 
interests of mankind. Trials only nerved him for severer 
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Struggles ; his sublime hope was as unfaltering ns if it sprung 
from insight into tlie divine decrees. For himself and for 
others, he held that all sorrows and losses were to be encoun- 
tered, rather than that liberty should perish. Such was his 
deep devotion, such his inflexibility and courage, he may 
be called the last of the Puritans, and seeUtied destined to 
win for his country *‘thc victory of endurance born.” 

On his motion and in his words, Boston, while it still set 
forth its acknowledged dependence upon Great Britain, and 
tlic ready submission of its merchants to all just and neces- 
sary regulations of trade, asserted its rights and privileges. 
“ There is no room for delay,” said the tovrn to its reju’c- 
sontatives. “ Those unexpected proceedings may be pre- 
paratory to more extensive taxation ; for, if our trade may 
be taxed, why not our lands and every thing we possess ? 
If taxes arc laid upon us in any shape, Mrithout our having 
a legal representation where they arc laid, are we not re- 
duced from the character of free subjects to the miserable 
state of tributary slaves? This annihilates our charter 
right to govern and tax ourselves. We claim British rights, 
not by charter only; we are born to them. Use your en- 
deavors that the weight of the other North American colo- 
nies may be added to that of this province, that by united 
application all may happily obtain redress.” 

The town of Boston denied the right of the British par- 
liament to tax America, and sought redress through a union 
of all the colonies. * 

At New York, when the English packet arrived 
June, tardily in Jime, all expressed their resentment in the 
strongest manner. “I will wear nothing but home- 
spun,” exclaimed one citizen ; “ I will drink no wine,” echoed 
another, angry that wine must pay a new duty ; “ I propose,” 
cried a third, that we dress in sheepskins with the wool 
on.” It appears plainly,” said the gentle Ilobert Liv- 
ingston, “ that these duties are only the beginning of evils. 
The stamp duty, they tell us, is deferred, till they see 
whether the colonies will take the yoke upon themselves, 
and offer something else as certain. They talk, too, of a 
land-tax, and to us the ministry appears to have run mad ; ” 
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and looking forward to resistance, We in New York,’* he 
added, shall do as well as oar neighbors ; the God 
of heaven, whom W0 serve, will sanctify all things to 
those who love Mm and . strive to serve him.’* 

The legislature of Massachusetts was then in session. The 
Boston instructions, dravrn by Samuel Adams, formed the 
corner-stone of its policy. In pursuance of them, James 
Otis prepared “ a state ” of the case for the instruction of 
the colonial agent in London. By the laws of nature and 
of nations, the voice of universal reason and of God, by 
statute law and the common law, this memorial claimed^ for 
the colonists the absolute rights of Englishmen: personal 
security and liberty; the rights of property; the power of 
local legislation, subject only to the king’s negative, as in 
Ireland; and the sole power of taxing themselves. “ The au- 
thority of the parliament of Great Britain,” such were the 
words of fhis^paper, ‘‘ is circumscribed by bounds, which, if 
exceeded, t heir acts bc coi jjj s-Miei^c j^o^wer wit^ right , and 
co nsequent ljSBS?’ “ Acts of parliament against natural 
Equity arc void. Acts against the fundamental principles 
of the British institutions, are void.” “The wild wastes of 
America have been turned into pleasant habitations ; little 
I'^illages in Groat Britain, into manufacturing towns and 
opulent cities ; and London itself bids fair to become the 
metropolis of the world. These are the fruits of commerce 
and liberty. The British empire, to be perpetuated, must 
be built on the principles of justice.” 

The assembly formally repudiated the concessions of their 
agent. Their silence had rather been the silence of “ de- 
spair.” They protested against “ the burdensome scheme of 
obliging the colonies to maintain a standing .army,” as in 
conflict with th0 constitution and against reason. They re- 
hearsed their services during the last war. Still incredu- 
lous, they demand: “Can it be possible that duties and 
taxes shall be assessed without the voice or consent of an 
American parliament ? If wo are not represented, we are 
slaves.” “ Ireland,” they cried, connecting the questions of 
American and Irish liberty, “ was a conquered countiy, yet 
no duties Imve been levied by the British parliament on 
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Ireland.” The resolutions for a stamp act naturally and 
directly tend to enervate the good-will of America towards 
Great Britain. Prohibitions of trade are neitlier equitable 
nor just ; but the power of taxing is the grand barrier of 
British liberty. If this is once broken down, all is lost.” 
‘‘ In a word,” say they, representing truly the point of re- 
sistance at which America was that year ready to halt, “ a 
people may be free, and tolerably happy, without a particu- 
lar branch of trade ; but, without the privilege of assessing 
their own taxes, they can be neither.” 

On the twenty-fifth of J une, Otis, Cashing, Thacher, 
Gray, and Sheafe, ns the committee for corresponding with 
the other colonies, sent a circular letter to them all, expos- 
ing the danger that menaced their “ most essential rights,” 
and desiring “ their united assistance.” 

On the other hand, Bernard sought to ingratiate ium^elf 
in England, by sending ovSrTdr the consideration of his su- 
periors a scheme of American polity which he had employed 
years in maturing. lie urged on the cabinet that a general 
reformation of the American governments was not only 
desirable, but necessary; that the colonics enjoyed their 
separate legislatures not as a right, but as a contingent 
privilege ; that parliament could modify their governments 
as it should see fit; that its j/ower to impose port duties, 
and levy internal taxes in the colonies, was not to be dis- 
puted; and, if requisitions were neglected, the power ought 
to be exercised; that there should be for the colonies a 
certain, BufiS.cient, and independent civil list; that there 
should be an American nobility for life, to mediate between 
the king and the people ; that the American charters were 
suited only to the infancy of states, and should be abolished, 
and one form of government established for all America by 
parliament. Of the paper containing this advice, Bernard 
sent copies to the ministry, carefully concealing from Amer* 
ica his treacherous solicitations. 

While ho was conducting his secret intrigue8^ Otis 
spoke through the press to the world of mankind. 
“ The British constitution,” said he, “ comes nearest 
the idea of perfection of any thaet has been reduced to 
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practice,’’ “ Let parliament lay what burdens they please 
on us,” he even added, “ It is our duty to subniit and 
patiently bear them till they will be pleased to relieve 
us. If any thing' fall from my pen that bears the ' 
least aspect but that of obedience, duty, and Ibyalty to the 
king and parliament, the candid will impute it to the ^jgony 
of mj heart.” 

“ Government,” such was his argument, which I shall 
state as nearly as possible in his own words, “ government 
is founded not on force, as was the theory of Hobbes;. nor 
on compact, as was the theory of Locke and the Revolution 
of 1688 ; nor on property, as had been asserted by Harring- 
ton. It springs from the necessities of our nature, and has 
an everlasting foundation in the unchangeable will of God. 
Man came into the world and into society at the same 
instant. There must exist in every earthly society a su- 
preme sovereign, from whose final decision there can be no 
appeal but directly to Heaven. This supreme power is 
originally and ultimately in the people; and the people 
never did in fact freely, nor can rightfully, make an un- 
limited renunciation of this divine right. Kingcraft and 
priestcraft are a trick to gull the vulgar. The happiness 
of mankind demands that this grand and ancient alliance 
should be broken off for ever. 

“ Tlie omniscient and omnipotent Monarch of the uni- 
verse has, by the grand charter given to the human race, 
placed the end of government in the good of the whole. 
The form of government is left to tlie individuals of each 
society ; its whole superstructure and administration should 
be conformed to the law of universal reason. There can 
be no prescription old enough to supersede the law of nature 
and the grant of God Almighty, who has given all men a 
right to be free. If every prince since Nimrod had been a 
tyrant, it would not prove a right to tyrannize. The ad- 
ministrators of legislative and executive authority, when 
they verge towards tyranny, are to be resisted; if they 
prove incorrigible, are to be deposed. 

“ The first principle and great end of government being 
to provide for the best good of all the people, this can bo 
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done only by a supremo legislative and executive ultimately 
in the people, or whole community, where God has placed 
it; but the difficulties attending a universid congress 
^ right of representation. Such a transfer 
of the power of the whole to a few was necessary ; 
but to bring the powers of all into the hands of one or some 
few, and to make them hereditary, is the interested work of 
the weak and the wicked. Nothing but life and liberty are 
actually hereditablc. Tlie grand political problem is to in- 
vent the best combination of the powers of legislation and 
execution : they must exist in the state, just as in the revo- 
lution of the planets ; one power would fix them to a centre, 
and another carry them off indefinitely ; but the first and 
simple principle is equality and the poweu of the 

WHOLE. 

“ The best writers on public law contain nothing that is 
satisfactory on the natural rights of colonies. Even 6ro- 
tius and Puffendorf establish the matter of right on the 
matter of fact. Their researches are often but the history 
of ancient abuses ; and the American admiralty courts 
learn of them to determine controversies by the rules of 
civil and feudal law. To be too fond of studying them is 
a ridiculous infatuation. The British colonists do not hold 
their liberties or their lands by s(» slippery a tenure as the 
will of the prince. Colonists are men, the common chil- 
dren of the same Creator with their brethren of Great 
Britain. 

“ The colonists are men : the colonists are therefore free 
bom; for, by the law of nature, all men are free bom, 
white or black. No good reason cap be given for enslaving 
those of any color. Is it right to enslave a man because his 
color is black, or his hair short and curled like wool, instead 
of Christian hair ? Can any logical inference in favor of 
slavery be drawn from a flat nose or a long or a short face? 
The riches of the West Indies, pr the luxury of the metrop- 
olis, should not have weight to break the balance of tmth 
and justice. Liberty is the gift of God, and cannot be 
anniliilated. 

"Nor do the political and civil rights of the British colo- 
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nistB rest on a charter from the crown. Old Magna Charta 
was not the beginning of all things, nor did it rise on the 
borders of chaos out of the unformed mass. A time may 
come when parliament shall declare every American 
charter void; but the ‘natural, inherent, and insepa- 
rable rights of the colonists, as men and as citizens, 
would remain, and, whatever became of charters, can never 
be abolished till the general conflagration. 

“ There is no foundation for distinction between external 
and internal taxes ; if parliament may tax our trade, they 
may lay stamps, land-taxes, tithes, and so indefinitely; 
there are no tounds. But such an imposition of taxes in 
the colonies, whether on trade or on land, on houses or 
ships, on real or personal, fixed or floating property, is ab- 
solutely irreconcilaWe with the rights of the colonists as 
British subjects and as men. Acts of parliament against 
the fundamental principles of the British constitution are 
void. 

Yet the colonists know the blood and treasure indepen- 
dence would cost. They will never think of it, till driven 
to it as the last fatal resort against ministerial oppression, 
which will make the wisest mad and the weakest strong. 
The world is at the eve of the highest scene of eartUy 
power and grandeur that has ever yet been displayed to the 
view of mankind. Who will win the prize is with God. 
But human nature must and will be rescued from the gen- 
eral slavery that has so long triumphed over the species.” 

Thus Otis reasoned for his country and for the race, 
bringing into the living intelligence of the people the first 
principles of free government and human rights, ignorant 
of the beauty of the edifice which he was rearing. He 
Wrought in a sad sincerity ; 

Himself from God he could not free ; 

He builded better than he knew^ 

The book of Otis was r^rinted in England. Lo^ Mans- 
field, who had read it, rebuked those who spoke of it with 
contempt. But they rejoined : !|he man is mad.” “What 
then ? ” answered Mansfield, in parliaiment. “ One madman 
often maimB many. Massaniello was mad : nobody doubted 
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it; yet, for all that, he overturned the government of 
Naples.” 

But Otis was a prophet, not the leader of i party; full 
of sagacity in his inspirations, unsteady in conduct. His 
colleague, Oxenbridge Thacher, was less enthufSastic and less 
variable. Connection with Great Britain was to him no 
blessing, if Great Britain would impose burdens unconstitu- 
tionally. He vindicated the right of resisting arbitraiy tax- 
ation by the frequent example of the British parliament; 
and he dwelt on the danger to the inhabitants of England, 
if the ministers could disfranchise a million and a half of 
subjects in America. 

“ Here,” said Mayhew, as he lamented the cold adhesion 
of “ the timid good,” and for himself trod the thorny path 
of resistance to the grandeurs of the world, “ here there are 
many who * see the right, and yet the wrong pursue.’ But 
it is my fixed resolution, notwithstanding many discourage- 
ments, in my little sphere to do all I can that neither the 
republic nor the churches of New England may sustain any 
injury.” Men began to enter into an agreement not to use 
a single article of British manufacture, not even to wear 
black clothes for mourning. To encourage the growth and 
manufacture of wool, nearly all Boston signed a covenant 
to eat no lamb. 

While the people heartened one another in the 
ju5r. conviction that taxation by pariiament was tyranny, 
Hutchinson addressed his thoughts to the secretary 
of the chancellor of the exchequer. ' 

“ The colonists,” said he, “ claim a power of , making laws,* 
and a privilege of exemption from taxes, unless vot^d by 
their own representatives. In Borne, not only the colonies 
when first planted, but the provinces when changed into 
colonies, were freed from taxes for the Roman exchequer 
of every sort. It can be of no purpose to mention modem 
colonies. In Europe, the inhal^itants of Britain only are 
free, and the inhabitants of British colonies only feel the 
loss of freedom; and they feel it more sensib!]!^^ because 
they thought it doubly secured as their natural right and 
their possession by virtue of the most solemn engagements. 
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Nor are tha ptiyileges of the people less affected by duties 
laid for the exike of the money arising from them than by 
an internal fax. 

^^Not one tenth part of the people of Great Britain 
have a voice in elections to parliament, and therefore 
the colonies can have no claim to it;*but every man 
of property in England may have his voice, if he will. Be^ 
sides, acts of parliament do not generally affect individuals, 
and every interest is represented. But Ae colonies have an 
interest distinct from the interest of the nation ; and shall 
the parliament be at once party and judge? Is it not a 
continual question, What can. be done to make the colo- 
nies further beneficial to the nation? And nobody adds, 
consistently with their rights. You consider ns as your 
property, to improve in the best way you can for your 
advantage. 

<^Tho nation treats her colonies as a £sther who shonTd 
sell the services of his sons to reimburse him what they had 
cost him, but without the same reason; for none of the 
colonies, except Georgia and Halifax, occasioned any charge 
to the crown or kingdom in the settlement of them. The 
people of New England fled for the sake of civil and re- 
ligious liberty; multitudes flocked to America with this 
dependence, that their liberties should be safe. They and 
their posterity have enjoyed them to their eontemt, and 
therefore have endured with greater cheerfulness all the 
hardships of settling new countries. No ill use hUA been 
made of these privileges ; but the dominion and wealth of 
Great Britain have received amazing addition. Surely the 
services we have rendered the nation have not subjected us 
to any forfeitures. 

^ 1 know it is said the colonies are a charge to the nation, 
and they should contribute to their own defence and pro- 
tection. But, during the last war, they annually contributed 
so largely that the parliament was convinced the burden 
would be insupportable, and from year to year made them 
compensation ; ip several of the oolonieay ^ several years 
together,4nore men were raised, in prop<^on, than by the 
nation. ^ In the trading tqwns, one fourth part of the profit 
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of trade, besides imposts and es^cise, annually paid to 
the support of the war and public charges ; in the country 
towns, a farm which wrould hardly rent #r twenty 
j^y. pounds a year paid ten pounds in taxes. If the in- 
habitants of Britain had paid in the same proportion, 
there would have been no great increase of the national 
debt. 

“ITor is there occasion for any national expense in 
America. For one hundred years together, the Kew Eng- 
land colonies received no aid in their wars witli the Indians, 
assisted by the French, Those governments now molested 
are as able to defend their respective frontiers, and had 
rather do the whole of it, by a tax of their own raising, 
than pay their proportion in any other way. 

“ Moreover, it must be prejudicial to the national interest 
to impose parliamentary taxes. The advantages promised 
by an increase of the revenue are all fallacious and delusive. 
You will lose more than you gain. Britain already reaps 
the profit of all their trade, and of the increase of their sub- 
stance. By cherishing their present turn of mind, you will 
serve your interest more than by your present schemes.” 

The argument of Hutchinson which Conway read at the 
time, and pronounced “ very sensible and unanswerable 
against passing the stamp act,” ] oflected the opinion of all 
candid royalists in the colonies ; but die pusiHanimous man 
entreated his correspondent to conceal his confession from 
those whom it would displease. To his friends in America, 
lie used to say that thojre was no ground for the distinction 
between the dutieaoii trade and internal taxes ; that, if the 
parliament intended to go on, there would be a necessity 
to dispute the distinction ; for,” said he, “ they may find 
duties on trade enough to drain us thoroughly.” And to 
members of the legislature of Massachusetts, from whom he 
had ends to gain, he denied utterly the right of parliament 
to4;ax America. 

^e appeals of the colonies were made in the i^irit of 
loyalty. The wilderness was still ringing with^tbe war- 
.^hoop of the savage ; the frontiers were red wi^ blood ; 
while the edionies thcmsdlves, at the soUcitations^of Am- 
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herst and of 61^; htt aiseceasor, wore lavUiliing their treas- 
ure to secure the west to Gx^at Britain. In eleven 
hundred menf,' eomposed chieiy of provincial battalions from 
Now Jersey, Mew TFork, and Connecticut, that of Connect- 
icut led by Colonel Isi*ael Putnam, the whole under the 
command ol Bradstreet, reached Niagara. 

There the Senecas^ to save their settlements from . 
imminent destruction, brought in prisoners, and rati- jJJJ; 
fied a peace. Half way from Buffalo to Erie, Brad- 
street, conforming to his orders from Qage, settled a treaty 
with th^ nations dwelling between Lake Erie and the 
Ohio. < 

At Detroit, in September, he made a treaty, to se^t. 
which the arms of the Qiippewas and Ottawas, the 
Hurons and Hiainis, the Pottawatomies, the Sacs, and the 
Missisagaa were attached. Pontiac did not appear, but was 
included in the covenant. By its conditions, the Indian 
country was made a part of the royal dominions ; its tribes 
were bound to render aid to the English troops, and in 
return were promised protection and assistance. Indian 
murdfirers and plunderers, as well as British deserters, were 
to be delivered up 5 all captives to be restored. The fami- 
lies of English settlers were assured of a welcome. A 
detachment took possession of Mi(ialimackinac. 

In the same month, in pursuance of the new methods of 
government, “ an impost of four and a half per cent in 
specie, on produce sbipptnl from Grenada,^’ began to be 
levied, “by virtue of the prerogative royal;” and this illegal 
order was justified on the ground that Grenada was a con- 
quei^l island) in which customs had been collected by the 
most Christian king. 

By the same reiDSoning, the attorney atid solicitor generals 
of Great Britain came to the opinion that the duties payable 
in Canada to its former govemmeut at the time of the con- 
quest might be legally collected by the authority of the 
British king; but arbitrary taxation was the oniy relic of 
French usages which was retained. By an ordinance of 
the seventeenth of September, all the laws, customs, and 
forms of judicaturo of a populous and long^tabiished C0JI7 
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ony were in one hour overturned^ and English laws, even 
the penal statutes against Oathoiics, all unknown to the 
Canadiana, and unpuMshcdy W^re introduced in t^cir stead. 
** A general presentment,^ said Thurlow, '*‘was lodged 
against all the inhabitants of the ibdlony as papists.’’ 

The improper choice and the number of Ae civil officers 
. sent over from England increased the discJUietnde of 
the colony. The ignorant, the greedy, and Ae factious 
were appointed to offices which required integrity, 
knowledge, and abilities. The judge pitched upon to concili- 
ate the minds of seventy thousand foreigners to the laws and 
government of Great Britain was taken from a jail, and was 
entirely unaoquainted with the civil law and the language 
of the people. The attorney-general, with regard to the 
language, was not better qualified. Other principal offices 
were given by patent to men of interest in Ib^gland, who 
let them out to the best bidders, none of whom under- 
stood the language of the natives, but all, in their turn, 
hired such servants as would work at the cheapest rate, 
without much inquiry how the work was done. As no 
salary was annexed to these patent places, the value of 
them depended upon the fees, which the govemor was 
ordered to establish equal to those in the richest ancient 
colonies; nor could he restrain those officers who lived by 
fees from running them up to extortion. When he cheeked 
them in their views of profit, he wai^ regarded as their 
enemy, nor was there \ny chance for Wmony in the gov- 
ernment, unless all should become equally corrupt. 

The supreme court of judicature took to itself all causes, 
civil tod criminal. The chicanery and expensivenegs of 
Westminster Hall were introduced into the impoverished 
province; and English justice and English offices seemed 
to the poor Canadians an ingenious device to drain them 
of the little substance which wa« still left to them. In the 
one hsmdred and ten rural parishes, there were but nineteen 
Preftestant families. The rest of the Protestants were a 
few haUpay officers, disbanded soldiers, traders, mechanics, 
and publieins, who resided in Quebec and Montreal ; most 
of theiTi, fbQoweFS of the army, of low educstion ] aH, with 
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their fortunes to makei and Bplicitous about the means. 

report wrote Huiray, ^ to li% in general, the 

most immoral ooHection of man I eWlmW/’ l^et out of 
these, and these, alone, about four hundred and fifty in 
number, magistrates were to be made and juries composed ; 
for all Cathdles wero disfranehised. . The meek and un- 
resisting province was given' over sulmissively to hopeless 
oppression, as cold iron suffers blows on the anvil, but 
neither takes shape nor sparkles. The history of the world 
furnishes no instance of so rash injustice. 

In September, letters were received in New York, an- 
nouncing that the king in council had, at the instance of 
Halifax, dismembered New Hampshire, and annexed to 
New York the country north of Massachusetts and west of 
Connecticut River. The decision was declaratory of the 
boundary ; and it was therefore held by the royalists that 
the grants made under the sanction of the royal governor 
of New Hampdiire were annulled. Many of the lands for 
which the king had received the price, and which were 
already occupied and cultivated, were granted in the king’s 
name anew, and the former purchasers were compelled to 
redeem them, or take the risk of eviction. 

This decision gi’ew out of the belief of the stiperior 
loyalty of New York ; and yet, at that moment, the spirit 
of resistance was nowkere so strong. Its assembly in Sep- 
tember, in their address to the governor, claimed for their 
constituents that great badge of English liberty, the being 
taxed only with their own consent.” This “ exclusive right,” 
the loss of which would bring basest vassalage,” they, 
in October, represented to the king as a right which 
«iad received the royal sanction ; ” and they enumer- 
ated, as their grievances, involuntary taxes,” the “acts of 
trade,” the substitution of the discretion of a judge of a vice- 
admiralty court for the trial by jury, the restraint on the use 
of the eredit of the colony act of parliament. These 
complaints they repeated in a zoanifesto to the house of lords, 
to whom they further showed ” that “ the supreme power 
lodged in a single person ” is less fearful than a nonstitution 
in which one part of the community holds the right for ever 
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to tax and le^late for tho otiier. If tbe constitution of 
Great Britain ^ves to parliam^t that ri^tt then, they say, 
is the most ttnequal constitn^pn that ever existed; and 
no human foresight or contrivanoe can prevent its final ccm* 
summation in the most intolerahle <^ressioo*” 

In a petition and representation to the house e| commons, 
they pleaded that they had never refused, and promised 
that they never would refuse, to hearken to a just requisi- 
tion from the crown. They appealed to their records, as 
evidence before the whole world of their fidelity and 
steady affection to the mother country; their un- 
tainted loyalty and cheerful obedience ; their exer- 
cise of their politick privileges unabused. 

“ An exemption from the burden of ungranted and invol- 
uptaiy taxes,” such were the words of the general assembly 
of New York, must be the grand princijde of every free 
state. Without such a right vested in themselves, exclusive 
of all others, there can be no liberty, no happiness, no 
security, nor even the idea of property. Life itself would 
beoome intolerable. We proceed with propriety and bold- 
ness to inform the commons of Groat Britain^ who, to their 
infinite honor, in all ages asserted Urn liberties of mankind, 
that the people of this colony nobly disdain the thought of 
claiming that exemption as a privilege. They found it on 
a basis more honorable, solid, and stable ; they challenge it, 
and glory in it as their right. The thought of independency 
upon the supreme power of the parliament we reject with 
the utmost abhorrence. The authority of the parliament of 
Great Britain to model the trade of the whole empire, so 
as to subserve the interest of her own, we are ready to 
recognise in the most extensive and positive terms; Imt 
the freedom to drive all kinds of traffic, in subordinathm 
to and not inconsistent with the British trade, and an 
exemption from all duties in such a course of commerce, 
is humbly claimed by the colonies, as the most essential of 
all the rights to which they are entitled as colonists, and 
connected in the common bond of liberty with tbe free sons 
of Great'Bxitain. For, since all impositions, whether they be 
intemai^^tstefces, or duties paid for what we consume, equally 
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dimmish the estate upvm which they are dmrged, what 
avails it to any people by whliA of them Ijiey^ are impov- 
erished?” And they deprecated the*ioi(e of their rights 
as likely “ to shake liie power and indepi^enoe of Great 
Britain ” ' ^ 

The people of Khode Island, headed by Stephen Hop- 
kins, the governor of their* own choice,, would not admit 
any just authority in parliament to enact even the laws 
of tr^c< Imitating Massachusetts, they elected Hopkins, 
Daniel Jenckes, and Nicholas Brown their committee 
of correspondence. These, in their circular of the 
twelfth of October, expressed their wish ^‘that some 
method could be hit upon for collecting the sentiments of 
each colony, and for uniting and forming the substance of 
them all into one common defence of the whole.” 

The proposition of Rhode Island was received with joy 
l)y the assembly of Pennsylvania. That opulent and pros- 
perous colony had failed to make liberal grants for the public 
service, only because its proprietaries had interposed their 
negative, unless their own estates should be wholly or 
pairtlally exempted from taxation. They were, moreover, 
the landlords of all the inhabitants; and yet to the. judges, 
who were of their own appointment, and were to decide all 
questions between them and their tenants, they gave no 
other tenure of office than their own good pleasure. The 
government, having no support in the affections of the 
people, was so weak that during the previous winter^ it had 
suffered the murder of twenty Indians to pass impimished, 
and could not restrain armed mobs Avho went about threat- 
ening the lives of more. To escape from the perpetual 
intervention of private interest in public affairs, Franklin, 
with the great body of the Quakers, as well as royalmts, 
desired that the province should become a royal govern- 
ment. The pure-minded and ingenuous John Dickinson, 
though ever ihe opponent of the scandaions selfishness of 
the proprietaries, had in May spoken earnestly against the 
proposal ; for he saw that the province must stake on the 
event liberties that ought to be immortal;” and desired 
to see an oliv^eaf, at leest, brought to them before they 

VOL. in. . ' 28 
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Bhonld quit tibclr ark. On tke otke^ Bide^ Joseph Galloway 
all rojralist at heart, urged with vigor the just complaints 
against the propri6tan€au 

A petition for the change was adopted by a large m^ority; 
but, when in summer the policy of Grenville with regard 
to the American stamp act was better understood, a new 
debate arose, in whi<^ Franklki took the lead. It was 
aigued that, during the war, the people of Pennsylvania 
had granted more than their proportion, and were ever 
ready to grant sums suitable to their abilities and zeal for 
the service ; that, therefore, the proposition of taxing them 
in parliament was both cmel and unjust; that, by the 
constitution of the colonies, their business was with the 
king, and never, in any way, with the diancellor of the ex- 
chequer ; that they^ could not make any proposition to 
Grenville about taxing their oonstituents by parliament, 
since parliament had no right to tax them at all ; that the 
notice which they had received bore no marks of being the 
king^s order, or made with his knowledge ; ^at the king 
had always accompanied his requisition with good wmri^ 
but that the financier, instead of making a decent demand, 
had sent a menace that they should certainly be taxed, and 
had only left them the choice of the manner; and they 
accordingly ^‘resolved, that as they always had, so they 
always should think it their duty to grant aid to the crown, 
acco^ing to their abilities, whenever required of them in 
the usual constitutional manner.’’ 

At the elections in autumn, the proprietary party, repre- 
senting that ^ the king’s little finger would be found heavier 
than the proprietaries’ whole loins,” succeeded, by a major- 
ity c.of about twenty votes among new fput thousand, in 
defeating Franklin’s return as the representative of Phila , 
delphhu But the new assembly proceeded to an act, whidi in 
its consequences was to influence the^world. On the 
twenty-sixth day of October, %ej ele$^ Benjamin 
FimWn their agent; and, incite of the bitter pro- 
test of Ins opponents, he sailed for England, with the liber- 
ties of his country in his charge. 

^ At that time, Pennsylvania was employing her men and 
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her treasure tK> Bradfltr0e( had Tisited 

Lake Erie and BeMit; to 8^ with the 

Indians oti the Ohio, it was d^id^le strdag foroe 

in the midst of their regiiliw amy conld 

furnish scarcely five: hntk^r^ men, jpaost of th^ Hi^ 
landers. FennSylvan^is^ ai^r own ohergSv ad^ed a thon- 
sand,.and Virginia contribnl^ a coz|>Sof volunteer* iThese 
took up the march, under Bouquet, for the heart of Oiuq. 
Virginia volunteers formed the advaneo^^t axe-men 
followed to clear three paths. On ^h fiank, the soldiers 
marcfaed^ in single fite ; in Ihe centre, two deep, fql* * 
lowed by the convoy of well-laden paekdiorses mid ^ 
droves of sheep and oxen ; a party of light borstoien 
came next ; again, Virginia volunteers brought up the rear. 
Many who had lost children or friends went with the army 
to search for them. 

A little below the mouth of Sandy Creek, chie& and 
warriors of the Senecas, the Delawares, and the Shawnees, 
Kgli^d the council-fire, smoked the esQumet, and entreated 
for peace. At the close of the speech, the Delaware chiefs 
delivered up ei^teen white prisoners, and eighty-three small 
sticks as pledges for the return of so many more. To in- 
sure tiiie performance of their promises, Bouquet marched 
&rtiher into their country; and at the junction of the White 
Woman and the Tuscarawas, in the centre of the Indian 
villages, he made ah encampment that had the appearance 
of an English town. 

There the Shawnees, the most violent and warlike of all 
the tribes, accepting the terms of peace with dejected sul- 
lenness, promised by their orator, J^d Hawk, to collect all 
captives &om the lower towns, and restore them in^ the 
spring; and there the neai-er villages delivered np their 
white prisoners; Mothers recognised their once lost babes ; 
sisters and brothers, scarcely able to recover the accent 
of their native tongue, learned to know that they were 
children the same parents. Whom the Indians spared 
they lovedw They hstd not taken the little ones and the 
captives into their wigwams without rec<dving them into 
their hearts, and ad<^ting them into‘ their tribes and fann- 
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lies* At parting with them, th6 mm shed torrents of 
tears, and entreated the white men to show kindness to 
tboise whom they restored* day to day they visited 

them in the eaanp i they gav^ tikeiw oom and skins. As the 
English returned to Httsbt^, ‘ they followed to hunt for 
them and bring them provisidhs. A young Mingo would 
not be tom from ^ young woman of Virginia, whom he had 
taken as his wife. Some of the children bad learned to 
love their savage friends, and wept at leaving them* 
Oct Some of thb captives would not return of themselves, 
and were not brought away but in bonds* Some, who 
were not permitted to remain, clung to their dusky lovers at 
parting ; others, more faithful still, invented means to escape 
to the wigwams of their chosen warriors. 

With the wilderness pacified, with the French removed, 
an unbounded career of happiness and tranquillity seemed 
opening \ipon the British empire. Never was there a mo- 
ment when the affections of the colonists struggled more 
strongly toward England, or when it would have becA 
easier for the mother country to have secured to herself all 
the benefits of their trade, as well as their good-will, Tir* 
ginia, appealing to the king, to the house of k>rds, and to 
the bouse of commons, declared the taxation of America 
by the British parliament to be ‘‘subversive of tibe funda- 
mental principles of the constitution,^’ and dangerous in its 
example to the empire at home. But,, if the people could 
enjoy “their undoubted rights,” ’“their connection with 
Britmn, the seat of liberty, would be their greatest happi- 
ness.” 

The people of If brth Carolina, in an address of the a8Sei]:i- 
bly, claim^ the inherent right and exclusive privilege :pf 
imposing their own taxes ; but they went no &rther than 
to appoint a committee to express their concurrmme with 
Massachusetts. 

The assembly of that province, in the vain hope of being 
heard by the house of commons, yielded to the persuasiotis 
of Hutchinson, and consented to plead for the liberties and 
privilegee long enjoyed, without making tibe daim of right; 
and it invited Ez^and to be contoit with tibe advantages 
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« 

of cozifining tb^ ^jmec^ont, iu a methodical 

statement, enu- 

meration of its services ixi itriipi detoioiitstrated that 
“ charging stamp dthties, er ^er ihtehial duties, hf author- 
ity of parliament, WOhld be^itieh an mfringenient of the 
rights, privil^es, and authptitles of ihe polonies, that it 
might be humbly and firmly trusted, and even relied upon, 
that the supreme guadr^ans c^ tfae liberties of the subject 
Yould not suffer the same to^be done:’’ 

In the midst of the strife about taxation, Colden planned 
the prostration of the influence of the lawyers and great 
landholders by insisting {hat in all cases, even in the com- 
mon law Courts, and without a writ of error, there lay the 
right to appeal from the verdict of a jury to the king. To 
the of Halifax, he signalized the lawyer John Morin 
Scott as an incendiary; and entreated the removal of Jus^ 
tice Robert R. Livingston, who refused appeals froth the 
verdict of juries. In this way the liberal party in New 
York could not but acquire strength. The merchants op- 
posed the government from hostility to restrictions on 
trade ; the lawyers, from respect to the due course of jus- 
tice ; the large landholders, from fear of the diminution of 
their estates by the arbitrary exertion of the prerogative. 

In Massachusetts, Bernard urged that the proper 
time was cotne for the “new arrangement of New 
England” by the long in parliament. The two “re- 
publics” of Connecticut and muode Island were to be dis- 
solved ; the government of New York was to be extended 
as far as Connecticut River; Massachusetts to embrace the 
country from the Connecticut to the Piscataqua. Another 
•colony, with Falmouth — how Portland — as its capital, 
miifat extend to the Penobscot, and yet another to the St. 
John’s: “ Massachusetts,” he continued, “ would then afford 
a fine opportunity for trying the experiment of the most 
perfect fottn of government for a mature American prov- 
ince.” > A modification of> its charter, a certain civil list, ah 
order of nobility for life^ and places of profit with sure 
emoluments, would place the king’s authority “upon a 
rock.”* ^ 
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THE BEVOLVTI^. 

Iq ConH^tiout, the ag^d ^ 

retirement in the lovely vlQel^ ol ^triatford, the acfcnowl- 
edged organ of the Epiecc^m^ of the nor^^ #iought it 
no sin to pray to God that >^^^e monetrouflly . popular con- 
stitution” of Connecticut that the gov- 

ernment at home might maioehut *^006 work” of bringing 
“all the colonies tmderone formof government” confidently 
hoping that the first news In tbe spring would be bishops 
for America, and all charter ^vemments dependent imme- 
diately on the king. 

The few royalists in Rhode Island made known in Eng- 
land their wish for a change of government. 

ITS#. The ministry, in December, were deliberating how 
to present the affairs of America to parliament. It 
was certain that both houses would be all but unanhUous in 
their assertion of its power. The board of trade, thmefore, 
represented to the king that the legislature of Massachusetts 
by its votes, of New York by its address to Colden, had 
been guilty “ of the most indecent disrespect to the lej^sla- 
ture of Great Britain,” and the papers were to be laid bikore 
parliament. Having thus made sure of vast majorities, the 
ministry retired to enjoy the Christm^ htfiidays in the 
country-houses, where wealth and intelligence and tradi- 
tion combined to give to aristocratic hospitality its greatest 
grace, abundance, and refinement. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE TWELFTH FAFLlAKSKTr OF a^AT FBITAlH PASSES THE 

AMBBICAE STAKF*TAE. ORBiryiLLE's ABHIEXSTBATIOH 

CONTlirtTEl). 

jANtTAKY — ^A fRIL, 1766 . 

At the opening of the year 1765, the people of 
NTew England, were reading the history of the first J*®- 
sixty years of the colony of Massachnsetts, by Hntchinson. 
Nothing so much revived the ancestral spirit, which a weari- 
ness of the gloomy superstitions, mixed with Puritanism, had 
long overshadowed. All hearts ran together in the study of 
the character of New England’s fathers ; and liberty became 
the dearer, as men were reminded through what sorrow and 
selfdenial, and cost of life it had been purchased. 

“ I always,” said John Adams, “ consider the settlement 
of America with reverence and wonder, as the opening of 
a grand scene and design in Providence for the illumination 
of the i^orant and the emancipation of the slavislppart 
of mankind all over the earth.” This vision was drawing 
near its fulfilment. On the tenth of January, the king, open- 
ing the session of parliament, most wisely for the impaediate 
gain of great majorities by ministry, most unwisely for 
his own peace and the welfare of bis realm, presented the 
American question as one of obedience to the laws and 
resist for the legislative authority of the kingdom.” The 
raising such a question was dangerous in the extreme ; if 
left undecided, it must throw the administration of the 
colonies into confusion ; if denied, it must heighten their 
dse^g ; if asserted, it most wound their affections beyond 
remedy. 

In Ae debates on the forces to be kept up in the navy 
end Ae army^ Charles.. TownAend advocated Ae largest 
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numbers ; ** for the colonies,” said he, “ aape not to be eman- 
cipated.” Zn private, the argummts in b^lf of America 
were urged with persuasive earnestness. The Siondon mer- 
chants found that America was in their debt to the amount 
of four millions of pounds ^sterling. Grenville sought to 
relieve their fears by the profuse offer of bounties to the 
Americans, as offsets to the intended taxation. ^^If one 
bounty,” said he to them, " will not do, I Will add two ; 
if two will not do, I will add three.” He wished to act 
smoothly in the matter; but he was firmly resolved "to 
establish as undoubted the authority of the Britidr legisla- 
ture in all cases whatsoever.” 

1765. The agents of the colonies had several meetings 
and on Saturday, the second of February, Franklin, 

. with Ingersoll, Jackson, and Garth, as agents for Pennsyl- 
vania, Connecticut, and South Carolina, waited on the 
minister, to remonstrate in behalf of America against taxar 
tion of the colonies by parliament, and to propose that, if 
they were to be taxed, they might be invited to tax them<^ 
selves. "I take no pleasure,” replied he* ‘*in bringing 
upon myself their resentments : it is the duty of my office . 
to manage the revenue. I have really been made to believe 
that, considering the whole circumstances of the mother 
country and the colonies, the latter can and ought to pay 
something to the common cause. I ^ow of no better way 
than that now pursuing to lay such tax. If you can tell of 
a better, I will adopt it.” Franklin pleaded for the usual 
method, by the king^s requisition, through the secretary of 
state ; and he put into his hands the pledge of Pennsylvania 
to respect the demand, when so made. " Can you agree,” 
rejoined Grenville, " on the proportions each colony should 
raise?” To this they could only answer no, on which he 
remarked that the stamp act would adapt itself to the 
number and increase of the colonies. Jackson pointed out 
the danger to the liberties of the colonies, when the crown 
should have a civil list and support for a standing army 
from their money, independent of their assemblies. The 
assemblies, he thought, would soon cease to be called to- 
gether. " No such thing is intended,” replied Grenville 
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Trarmly, addresedug hiBiself to tbe AmoricfttuL 1 have 
pledged my wc»rd for (^eriog tbe sUimp io lSaie house, 
and I cmnot forego it; th^ will hejw aU objeo&ms, and 
do as they ple^e. X wbh you may pr^rve in 

America. Besentments indecently expressed one side 
of the water will naturally produce resentinent^: on the 
other. You ca^ot hope to get any good by a controversy 
with the mother country. Wilh respect to this bill, her 
ears will always be open to every remonstrance es^ressed ; 
in a becoming manner.’^ 

While the Americans in London were offering obje^^ons 
to the stamp-tax, Soame Jenyns, the oldest member of the 
board of ti^e, published authoritatively the views of his 
patrons. He mocked at tl^ absurdity’* of Otis^ and the 
insolencse” of STew York and Massachusetts. ‘‘ The 
arguments of America,” said he, ‘‘mixed up with 
patriotic words, such as liberty, property, and £ng« 
lisbmen, are addressed to the more numerous part of man- 
kind, who have ears, but no understanding. 

“ The great capital argument, the elephant at the bead of 
this nabob’s army, is this : that no Englishman is or can be 
taxed but by bis own consent, or the persons whom be has 
chosen to represent him. But this is the very reverse of 
truth; for no man that I know of is taxed by his own con- 
sent, least of all an Englishman. The unfortunate counties 
which produce cider were taxed without the consent of their 
representatives; and, while every Englishman is taxed, not 
one in twenty is represented. Arc not the people of Man- 
chester and Birmingham Englishmen? And are they not 
taipd? 

w li every Englishman is represented in parliament, why 
does not this imaginary representation extend to America ? 
If it can travel three hundred mUcs, why not three thou- 
sand ? B it can jump over rivers and mountains, why can- 
not it sail over the ocean ? If Manchester and Birmingham 
are there represented, why not Albany and Boston ? Are 
they not Sngliehmen ? 

It is urged, if the privilege of being tated by the legis- 
lative power within its^ alone is once given up, that lib- 
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erty, Englishman has a right to» is tom from 

them ; they are all slarea, and all is lost. But the 
liberty of an Englishman eannot mean an '^emption 
from taxes imposed ty the authority pf the parliament 
of Great Britain, Ko ohartms grant such a psrivilege to any 
colony in America ; and, had th^ granted it, the grant could 
have had no force ; no charter derived from the crown can 
possibly supersede the right of the whole legblatnre. The 
colonies can no more pl^ an exemption from parliamen- 
tary authority than any other corporation in England. 

it be srid that, though parliament may have power 
to impose taxes on the colonies, they have no right to use it, 
I shall only make this short reply : that if parliament can 
impose no taxes but what are equitable, and the persons 
taxed are to be the judges of that equity, they will^in effect 
have no power to lay any tax at all. 

And can any time he more proper to require some as- 
sistance from our colonies, than when this country is almost 
undone by procuring their present safety? Can anytime 
be more proper to impdse some tax on their trade, than 
when they are enabled to rival us in their manufactures hy 
the protection we have given them ? Can any time be more 
proper to oblige them to settle handsome incomes on their 
governors, than when wo find them unable to procure a sub- 
sistence on any other terms than those of breaking all their 
instructions ? Can there be a more proper time to compel 
them to fix certain salaries on their judges, than when we 
see them so dependent on the humors of their assemblies 
that they oan obtain a livelihood no long^ than daring 
their bad behavior? Can there be a more proper timjS, to 
force them to maintain an army at their expense, than when 
that army is necessary for their own protection, and we are 
utterly unable to support it ? Lastly, can there be a more 
proper time for this mother country to leave off feeding out 
her own vitals these children whom she has nursed up, 
than when they are arrived at such strength and maturity 
as to be well able to provide for themsrivea, and ou|^t 
rather with filial duty to give some assistance to her dis- 
tress? ■ ' r. 
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^ If parli«in«^^;AiEi^t to tsu the osJoii^^ 
this right be aek^iscijt di^ieae^ AixieriGa than 

it has ever been .ei^en hi Oreet %xtaliL ihielf ? * 

‘‘One tne^h^ in^Aeed, hiae been hinted et^ end but one, 
that might reMer <be* exeroiee of this power ^ a 
British parUahient just said Ij^a!, nt^hleh is the intirO* 
dttction of repmentatiTes from the several eolohtes 
into that body« But X have lately seen so many speoimens 
of the great powenl of speech of which these American gen- 
tlemen are possesaed ^&t 1 should be afraid the sudden 
importation of so much doquence at once Would endaaiger 
the safety of lEngland. It will be much cheaper for us to 
pay their army than their orators. 

“ The right of the legislature of Great Britain to impose 
taxes on her colonies, and not only the expediency, but the 
absolute necessity of exercising that right, have been so 
clearly, though concisely, proved, that it is to be hoped all 
parties and factions, aU connections, every member of the 
British parliament, will most cordially unite to support this 
measure^ which every num who has any property or common 
mm must approve, and which every English subject ought 
to require of an English administration.’’ 

WMethe colleagues. of Grenville scoffed at the ide^of 
an American representation, he was resolved on proposing 
it indirectly; a]^ he refused to take part in raising the 
armyin America above the civil power. 

A dispute had arisen in West Florida between the half- 
frantio governor, Jdbnstone, and the commanding officer. 
Johnstone insisted on tiie subordination of the military : the 
ooC^on Seised to proclaim its supremacy in America. 
The contiineilt was divided into a northern and southern dis- 
trict, each its brigadier, beside a commander in chief 
for the whole ; and, on the morning of the sixth of 
Fcbruary^^Welbore Ellis, secretary of war, who, at 
the te^uest Halifax, had taken the king’s pleasure 
oS^ithe Bubji^, made known his intention that the orders 
cd liiS eommai^er in chief, and under him of the brigadiers- 
generid^ commanding in the northern and southern depart- 
iheiits, in afl military matters, should be supreme, and be 
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obeyed by ihe troops as sttoh in all tlie obil goyemments 
of jAiinerica.’’ In absence, aiadoidy in the absence, 
general'and of the brigadiers, ®e <avil governor' 
might give the word* And these ^stf^ionB, which 
concentrated undefined power in the hands of the com* 
mander in chief, rested on the words of the commission 
which Hardwicke had prepared for governing the troops in 
time of war. 

At a few hours later on the same day, George Grenville 
proposed to .the committee of ways and means of the whole 
house of commons fifty*five resolutions, embracing the de- 
tails of a stamp act for America, and making all offences 
against it cognizable in the courts of admiralty, without 
any trial by jury. 

To prove the fitness of the tax, Grenville argued that the 
colonies had a right to demand protection from parliament, 
and parliament, in return, had a right to enforce a revenue 
from the colonies; that protection implied an army, an 
army must receive pay, and pay required taxes ; that, pn 
the peace, it was found necessary to maintain a bofiy of ten 
thousand men, at a cost exceeding three hundred thousand 
pounds, most of which was a new expense ; that the duties 
and taxes already imposed or designed would not yield 
more than one hundred thousand pounds, So that England 
would still have to advance two thirds of the new expense ; 
that it was reasonable for the colonies to contribute this 
one third part of the expense necessary for their own secu- 
rity ; that the debt of England was one hundred and forty 
millions sterling, of America but eight hundred thousand 
pounds ; that the increase of annual taxes in England, within 
ten yeajTS, was three millions, while all the establishments 
of America, according to accounts which were produced, 
cost the Americans but seventy-five thousand pounds. 

The charters of the colonies were referred to, and Gren- 
ville interpreted their meaning. The clause under which 
a special exemption was claimed for Maryland waa read > 
and he argued that that province, upon a pubUe emergeiu^, '• 
is subject to taxation, in like manner with the rest of the * 
colonies, or the sovereignty over it would oeaae^ and, if it 
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were otherwise^ Iffby U thi^ a duty on its staple of to- 
bacco? and wily: it ii bouud at pre»^ byeevierai 
acts afiectiug aS Amocica, and passed since tbe grant 
of its charts f Besides, all charters, he insisted, 
were under the cpntel of the legislature. 

The.oolomes deim, it is true,^ he continued, privi- 
lege which is commicui to all British subjects, of being taxed 
only with their own consent, given by their representatives ; 
and may they ever enjoy the privilege in all its extent; 
may this sacr^ pledge of liberty be preserved inviolate to 
the utmost verge of pur dominions, and to the latest pages 
of our history.” “ I would never lend my hand towards f org- 
ing chains for America, lest in so doing I should forge them 
for myself.” ^ But the remqpstrances of the Americans fail 
in the great point of the colonies not being represented in 
])arUament, which is the common council of the whole em> 
pire, and as such is as capable of imposing internal taxes as 
impost duties, or taxes on intercolonial trade, or laws of 
navigation.” 

The house was full, and all present seemed to acquiesce 
in silence. Beckford, a member for London, a friend of 
Pitt, and himself a large owner of West India estates, with- 
out disputing the supreme authority of parliament, declared 
his opinion that taxing America for the sake of Vaising 
a revenue would never do,” Jackson, who had concerted 
%vith Grenville to propose an American representation in 
parliament, spoke and voted against the resolutions. « The 
parliament,” he argued, ^may choose whether they will tax 
Amm*ica br not ; they have a right to tax Ireland, yet do 
not exercise that right. Still stronger objections may be 
uiged against their taxing America, Other ways of raising 
the moneys there requisite for tbe public service exist, and 
have not yet failed ; but the colonies, in general, have with 
alamty contributed to the common cause. It is hard all 
should suffer for the fault of two or three. Parliament 
is undoubtedly the universal, unlimited legislature of the 
British, dominions, but it Should voluntarily set bounds to 
the exercise of its power; and, if the majority think they 
ought not to set those bounds, then they should give a 
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fihftre of etection of the legisUtore to the American 
ool<mieB, otherwise the liberties of ^Mrica, I do not 
^ danger^ and they can- 
not be injured without danger to tte liberties of 
Great Britain.” 

Grenyille had urged the house not to suffer themselves 
to be moved by resentment* One member^ however, re- 
ferred with asperity to the votes of New York and Massa- 
chusetts ; and it was generally held tliat America was as 
virtually represented in parliament as the great majority of 
the inhabitants of Great Britain. 

Isaac Barr^ the companion and friend of Wolfe, sharer 
of the dangers and glories of Louisburg and Quebec, seemed 
to admit the power of parliament to tax America, yet de- 
rided the idea of virtual representation. ‘*Who of you, 
reasoning upon this subject, feels warmly from the heart,” 
he cried, putting his hand to bis breast, “ who of you feels 
for the .Pelicans as you would for yourselves, or as you 
would for the people of your own native country? ” and he 
taunted the house with its ignorance of American affairs* 

The charge of ignorance called* upon his feet Charles 
Townshend, the professed master of them* He confirmed 
the equity of the taxation, and insisted that the colonies 
bad bdme but a small proportion of the expenses of tiie 
last war, and had yet obtained by it immense advantages 
at a vast expense to the mother country. “And now,” 
said he, “will these American children, planted by our care, 
nourished up by our indulgence to a degree of strength and 
opulence, and protected by our arms, grudge to contribute 
their mite to relieve us from the heavy burden under which 
we lie?” 

As he sat down, BarrS rose, and, with eyes darting fire 
and outstretched arm, uttered an unpremeditated reply : 
f “ 77iey planted by tour care! No : your oppressions planted 
f them in America. They fled from your tyranny to a then 
I uncultivated, unhospitable country, where they exposed 
^ themselves to almost all the hardships to which human nat- 
j ure is liable ; and, among others, to the cruelties of a sav- 
' age foe, the most subtle, and, I will take upon me to say; 
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the most formidable of any people upon the face of God^s 
earth ; and yet, actuated by princii^ of true Bo^^iiflh lib- 
erty, they met all hardships with pleasure, oouspi^ed with 
those they suffered in their own country fram ^e hands of 
those who should have been their friends. Thvg tumrished 
tip hy YOUR iadulgmcel They grew by your negtect of them. 
As soon as you began to care about them, that care was 
exercised in sending persons to rule them in one depart- 
ment and another, who were, perhaps, the deputies of depu- 
ties to some members of this house» sent to spy out their 
liberties, to misrepresent their actions, and to prey upon 
them ; men whose bdiavior on many occasions has caused 
the blood of those Sons op Liberty to reccRl within them ; 
men promoted to the highest seats of justice, some who, to 
my knowledge, were glad, by going to a foreign country, 
to escape being brought to the bar of a court of justice in 
their own. They protected by your arms! They have 
nobly taken up arms in your defence ; have exerted a valor, 
amidst their constant and laborious industry, for the de- 
fence of a country whose frontier was drenched in blood, 
while its interior parts yielded, all its little savings to your 
emolument. And believe me — remember I this day told you 
so — the same spirit of freedom which actuated that people 
at first will accompany them still. But prudence forbids me 
to explain n^yself farther. God knows I do not at this 
time speak from motives of party heat; what I deliver are 
the genuine sratiments of my heart. However superior to 
me in general knowledge and experience the respectable 
body of this house may be, yet I claim to know more of 
America than most of you, having seen and been conversant 
in that coani|ry. The people, I believe, are as truly loyal as 
any subjects the king has ; but a people jealous of their lib- 
erties, and who will vindicate them, if ever they should be 
violated. But the subject is too delicate; I will say no 
more.” 

As Barr4 spoke, there sat in the gallery IngersoU, 
of Connecticut, a semi-royaUst, yet joint agent for 
that province. Delighted with the speech, he made a 
report of it, which the next packet carried across the At- 
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lantic. The lazy posts of that day brought it in nearly three 
months to New London, in Connecticut; ahd it was printed 
in the newspaper of that village. May had not shed its blos- 
soms, before the Words of Barr6 were as household words 
in eveiy New England town. Midsummer saw them 
circulate through Canada, in French ; and the conti- 
nent rung from end to end with the cheering name 
of the Sons of Liberty. Bat, at St. Stephen’s, the niem- 
l>erB only observed that Townshend had received a heavy 
blow. The opponents of the measure dared not risk a divi- 
sion on the merits of the question^ but about midnight, 
after a languid debate of seven hours, Beckford moved an 
adjournment, Avdiioh Sir William Meredith seconded ; and, 
though they were aided by all those interested in West 
Indian estates, it was carried against America, by two hun- 
dred and forty-five to forty-nine. Conway and Beckfovd 
alone were said to have denied the power of parliament; 
and it is doubtful how far it was questioned even by them. 

While this debate was proceeding, faith in English liberty 
was conquering friends for England in new regions. The 
people of Louisiana, impatient of being transferred from 
France, would gladly have exchanged the dominion of Spmn 
for that of England. Officers from West Florida reached 
Fort Chartres, preparatory to taking possq^sion of the 
country, which was still delayed by the discontent of the 
Indians. With the same object, Croghan and a party 
descended the Ohio from Pittsburg. A plan was formed 
to connect Mobile and Illinois. The governor of North 
Carolina believed that, by pushing trade up the Missouri, a 
way to the great western ocean would be discovered, and 
an open trade to it be established. So wide was the terri- 
tory, so vast the interests, for which the British parliament 
was legislating ! 

On the seventh of February, Grenville, Lord North, 
^13; and Jenkinson, with others, were ordered to bring in 
a stamp bill for America, which on the thirteenth was 
introduced by Grenville himself, and read the first time with- 
out a syllable of debate. Among the papers that were to be 
stamped, it enumerated the several instruments used in the 
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courts of episcopal jurisdiction ; for he reasoned that one 
day such courhi might be established in America. On the 
fifteenth; merchants trading to Jamaica offered a petition 
against it, and prayed to be heard by counsel. “ No coun- 
sellor of this kingdom,” said Fnller, formerly chief justice 
of Jamaica, would come to the bar of this house, and ques- 
tion its authority to tax America. Were he to do so, he 
would not remain there long.” It was the rule of the 
house ‘‘ to receive no petition against a money bill ; ” and 
the petition was withdrawn. 

Next, Sir William Meredith, in behalf of Virginia, pre- 
sented a paper, in which Montague, its agent, interweaving 
expressions from the votes of the assembly of the Old 
Dominion, prayed that its house of burgesses might be 
continued in the possession of the rights and privileges 
they had so long and uninterruptedly enjoyed, and might be 
heard. Against this, too, the same objection existed. But 
Virginia found an advocate in Conway. Indignant at his 
recent dismissal from the army, as he rose in opposition to 
Grenville, his cheeks flushed, and he was tremulous from 
emotion. 

« Shall we shut our cars,” he argued, “ against the repre- 
sentations which have come from the colonies, and for 
receiving wbi(;h we, with an affectation of candor, allotted 
sufficient time ? For my own part, I must declare myself 
just as much in the dark as I was the last year. My way 
of life does not engage me in intercourse wdth commercial 
gentlemen, or those who have any knowledge of the colonies. 
I declare, upon my honor, I expected, as a member sitting 
in this house, in consequence of the notice given, to receive 
from the cblonies information by which my judgment 
might be directed and ray conduct regulated. The light 
which I desire, the colonists themselves alone can give. 
The practice of receiving no petitions against money bills 
is but one of convenience, from which, in this instance, if in 
no other, we ought to vary ; for from whom, unless from 
themselves, are we to learn the circumstances of the colonies, 
and the fatal consequences that may follow the imposing 
of this tax ? The question regards two millions of people, 
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none of whom are represented in parUament. Gentlemen 
cannot be serious when they insist even on their being 
virtually represented. WiH any man in this house get up 
and say he is one of the representatives of the colonies?’’ 

" ‘‘ The commons,” said Gilbert Elliot, “ have main- 
tained against .the crown and against the lords their 
right of solely voting money without the control of 
either, any otherwise than by a negative ; and will you suffer 
your colonies to impede the exercise of those rights, un- 
touched as they now are by the other branches of the legis- 
lature?” 

“ Can there be a more declared avowal of your power,” 
retorted Conway, “ than a petition submitting this case to 
your wisdom, and praying to be heard before your tribunal 
against a tax that will affect them in their privileges, which 
you at least have suffered, and in their property, which they 
have acquired under your protection ? Prom a principle of 
lenity, of policy, and of justice, I am for receiving the peti- 
tion of a people from whom this country derives its greatest 
commerce, wealth, and consideration.” 

In reply, Charles Yorke entered into a very long and 
most elaborate defence of the bill, resting his argument on 
the supreme and sovereign authority of parliament. With 
a vast display of legal erudition, he insisted that the colo- 
nies were but corporations; their power of legislation was 
but the power of making by-laws, subject to parliamentary 
control. Their charters could not convey the legislative 
power of Great Britain, because the prerogative could not 
grant that power. The charters of the proprietary govern- 
ments were but the king’s standing commissions ; the propri- 
etaries were but his hereditary governors. The people of 
America could not be taken out of the general and supreme 
jurisdiction of pai'liament. 

The authority of Yorke was decisive ; less than forty were 
willing to receive the petition of Virginia. A third from 
South Carolina ; a fourth from Connecticut, though expressed 
in the most moderate language ; a fifth from Hassadhusetts, 
though silent about the question of “right,” — shared the 
same refusal. That from New York no one could be pro- 
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vailed upon to present. That from Rhode Island, offered by 
Sherwood, its feithful agent, claimed by tibeir charter, under 
a royal promise, equal rights with their fellow-subjects in 
Great &itain, aqd insisted that the colony had faithfully 
kept their part of thS compact ; but it was as little heeded 
as the rest. The house of commons would neither receive 
petitions nor hear counsel. 

All the efforts of the agents of the colonies were fruitless. 
“We might,” said Franklin, “iis well have hindered the 
sun’s setting.” The tide against the Americans was irresist- 
ible. “ We have power to tax them,” said one of th€? min- 
istiy, “ and we will tax them.” “The nation was provoked 
by American claims of legislative independence, and all 
] parties joined in resolving by this act to settle the point.” 
Within doors, less resistance was made to the act than to 
a common turnj)ike bill. “ The affair passed with so very 
little noise that in town they scarcely knew the nature of 
what was doing.” 

On the twenty-seventh, the house of commons sent up the 
stamp act to the house of lords. In that body, Rockingham 
was silent ; Temple and Lyttelton both approved the princi- 
ple of the measure, and the right asserted in it. Had there 
existed any doubt concerning that right, they were of opin- 
ion it should then bo debated, before the honor of the 
legislature was engaged to its support. On the eighth Mark’s, 
of March, the bill was agreed to hy the lords, without 
having encountered an amendment, debate, protest, division, 
or single dissentient vote. 

The king was too ill to ratify the act in person. To a 
few only was the nature of his affliction known. At the 
moment of passing the stamp act, George 111. was crazed ; 
80 , on the twenty-second of March, it received the royal 
assent by a commission. The sovereign of Great Britain, 
whose soul was wholly bent on exalting the prerogative, 
taught the world that a bit of parchment bearing the sign 
of his hand, scrawled in the flickering light of clouded rea- 
son, could, tindei' the British constitution, do the full legis- 
lative office of the king. Had he been a private man, his 
commission could have given validity to no instrument 
whatever. 
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TBGB AAMffOAIsr ^VOtlJTION. 

]tt was tlioizgl]Lt pmdieut to hkgjin ^tb small dutiaa and 
taiies, fold tb adinance in proportioia iia. it Jiboald bis looud 
the eoiotiies woidd beati^’ For the peea^^ ^Ore^ at< 
temptM nothing more than to increase ^ from 

the colonial post-office by reducing the rate of postal in 
America. 

His oolloagnes desired to extend the mutmy act to Amer- 
ica, with power to billet tipoops on private houses. Clauses 
for that purpose had been strongly recommended by Gage. 
They had neither the entire conviction nor the cordial sup- 
port of Grenville ; so that they were introduced and carried 
through, by the secretary at war, as a separate measure. In 
their progress, provincial barracks, inns, alehouses, barns, 
and empty houses were substituted by the merchants and 
agents for private houses; but there remaihed a clause to 
compel the Colonies to furnish the troops wife varb^ arti- 
cles ; and the sums needed for the purpose were i*equired 
to be raised in such manner as the public charges for fee 
province are raised.’^ Thus fee billeting act contained, 
what had never before been heard of, a parliamentary requi- 
sition on the colonies. 

nes. Bounties were at fee same time granted on fee im- 
portation of deals, plank% boards, and tiniber from 
fee plantations. Coffee of their growth was exempted 
from an additional duty; their iron might be borne to, Ire- 
land; feeir lumber to Ireland, Madeira, fee Aaores, and 
Europe south of Gape Finisterre ; the prohibition on export- 
ing their bar iron from England was removed; the rice 
of North Carolina was as much liberated as feat of South 
Carolina ; and rice might be warehoused in England for re- 
mqportation without £^vancing the duties. It was further 
provided that fee revenue to be derived from fee stamp act 
should not be remitted to England, but constitute a pint, of 
the sum to be expended in America. 

Grenville also resolved to select fee stamp offio^^ for 
America from among fee Americans thetnaelves. 'pm 
friends and agents Gt fee , colonies were invited to m^e 
fee nommations ; and they did so, Franklin amoag fee rest. 

^ You tdl me,’’ said fee minister, “ you are poor, and' 
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unable to bear the tax ; tn^iera tell me y<m are^able. Kow 
tsike the buaineaa your own ban4a; jou will ^ee how 
and whm it pnijdhea, and wUl o^ahdydet us know it, in 
which case it dia;U be eased 

Not one of the" American agents in England ^‘imagined j 
the colonies would think of disputing the stainp*tax with / 
parliament at the point of ' the sword.*’ ** It is our duty to 
submit,” had been the words of Otis. ‘‘ We yield obedience 
to the act granting duties,” had been uttered by the legisla-^ 
ture of Massachusetts. ‘^If parliament^ in their superior 
wisdom, shall pass the act, we must submit,” wrote Pitch, 
the governor of Connecticut, elected by the people, to Jack- 
son. ‘^It can be of no purpose to claim a right of exemp-, . 
tion,” thought HutchinsoiL “ It will fall particularly hard ( 
on us lawyers and printers,” wrote Franklin to a 
friend in Philadelphia, never doubting it would go* 
into effect, and looking for relief to the rapid in- ( 

crease of the people of America. The agent for Massachu- 
setts had recommended it. Knox, the agent for Georgia, 
wrote publicly in its favor. 

Still less did the statesmen of England doubt the result* ' 
lliomas Pownall, whC had been so much in the colonies, 
and really had an afEection for them, congratulated Gren- 
ville in advance “ on the good cfEeote he would see derived 
to Great Britain and to the colonies from his firmness and 
candor in conducting the American business.” No tax was 
ever laid with more general approbation* The act seemed 
sure to enforce itself. Unless stamps were used, marriages 
would be null, notes of hand valueless, ships at sea prizes to 
the first captors, suits at law impossible,* transfers of real 
es^te invalid, inheritances irreclaimable. Of all who acted 
with Gmiville in the government, he never heard one 
prophesy that the measure would be resisted. did 

not foresee the opposition to it, and would have staked his 
life for obedience.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 

TBB WSISTST OVnOtD THB EQTQ AS tTBUi AS TBB COLO- 
inSS. ADUQRSTBATIOir OV OBE17Tn.I.B OOETimTED. 

Apeil — Mat, 1765 . 

Events within the palace dclajred the conflict with 
America. The king, in his zeal to give the law to 
Ap%. ministers and to govern as well as reign, lost his 
opportunity of enforcing the stamp act, No sooner 
had ho recovered from the illness, of which the true nature 
was kept secret even from the membens bf his cabinet, than, 
bearing in mind that the heir to the throne was an infant 
of but two years old, he fearlessly contemplated the contin- 
gency of his own incapacity or death; and, though his 
nerves were still tremulous from mental disease, he, with 
the aid of Lord Holland, framed a plan for a regency. 

The manifest want of confidence in his ministers roused 
their jealousy ; and, when they received his orders to pre- 
pare a bill for carrying his design into effect, they thought 
to fix in the public mind their hostility to Bute and win 
pojmlarity by disqualifying the princess dowager. To this 
end, in the choice of the regent, tlie king was to re- 
strained to the queen or any other person of the royal 
family.” He approved the minute entirely, not knowing 
that, in the opinion of Bedford, Grenville, Halifax, and 
Sandwich, his own famfly did not include his mother- At 
the request of the Duke of Cumberland, the king, again 
trithout consulting his four minister, gave directions that 
his unde and his brothers, five in all, should be specially 
designated as fixed members of the council. This thejr at 
first declined to approve, and yielded only on condition 
that he should renounce the privilege which he had re- 
served of appointing four others. To Grenville be refused 
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this concession,, and accepted it only after c<^cert witli 
Northi^on, the chaheelte. 

Gren’^^e certainly jnst cahs0 cl! C(miplaint; and on 
Sunday, the tw^ty-cighth of April, ^ ^t¥ a dm^ and steady 
countenance, ** and at very great Imgth^^ he expostulated 
with the king on his withholding oimfidenoe from Us minis- 
ters. The king at drst started and professed surprise ; and, 
as the conversation proceeded, grew “ exceedingly agitated 
.and disturl^d, changed countenance, and fiush^ bo much 
that the water stood in his eyes from the excessive heat of 
his face ; hut he neither denied nor admitted the charge ; 
used no wotds^ of anger, of excuse, or of softening ; and 
only put on a smile, when, at a “ la^ hour,” the te^ous 
minister made Ms bow.” 

The bill for the regency was committed to Halifax, 
to be presented to the house of lords. On the second 
reading, they consented, by a large majority, to leave 
to the king the naming of the regent. “ But who are the 
royal family to whom the selection is restrained?’^ asked 
the Duke of Kichmond, in the debate of the first of 
May. “ Does it include the Princess Amelia and the May i. 
princess dowager ? ” Talbot, one of the king’s friends, 
.answered that it included both ; and such was the opinion of 
the chancellor. ‘‘ The royal family are those who are 
in the order of succession, one after another,” answered May 2. 
Bedford, unmasking the malice in which the bill had 
been conceived. Mchmond wished that, in the doubt, the 
Jt^ges should be consulted. On this, Sandwich moved an 
adjournment. 

The king, who had never intended to appoint his mother, 
was anxious to save her name from disagreeable discussion 
in parliament. When, therefore, he received the report of 
the occurrence, Halifax was authorised to use words whose 
mofuiing would admit of no dispute. But, before he could 
deliver his message, Richmond proposed to include among 
those eligible to the regency the princess dowager, and 
others descended from the late long.” The motion was 
rejected by the ministers ; after which, Halifax, mng the 
king’s authority, renewed the same motion, except that he 
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omitted tbe princess dowager. In this way the bill passed 
the house of lords. The ministry had not intended so much ; 
they had ciroumyented the king, and used his naihe to put 
a Wand upon his mother. . . Bute’s friends were thunder- 
struck, while the Duke of Bedford almost danced for joy. 

The king’s natural affection was very strong ; he suffered 
the utmost agitation, even to tears ; and dedared that Hali* 
far “ had surprised him into the message.” When, 
M^6. fifth, he admitted Grenville, he colored with 

emotiosi, complained of the disregard to his mother 
as an offence to her which he could not bear ; and, with the 
embarrassment of a man who begs a favor which he fears 
may be denied, entreated its removal. Grenville obstinately 
refused himself to make the necessary motion ; but, true to 
his character as the man of compromises, he consented with 
no good grace that the name of the princess dowager should 
be inserted in the house of commons by one of her own 
servants. This was done, and he advocated the alteration 
in a speech, chiefly designed to shield the ministry ftohi the 
charge of inconsistency. 

“If Lord Halifax is even reprieved,” it was said, “the 
king is more enslaved to a cabal than ever his grandfather 
was.” The ministers believed themselves strong enough 
to compel their sovereign to confoim in all things to their 
advice. Bedford, therefore, in defiance, tried the experiment 
of mentioning to him his suspicions that Bute had been 
“ operating mischief to overthrow the government.” Gren- 
ville, also was earnest that the king’s ministers should, be 
suffered to retire, or be seen manifestly to possess his favor. 
But they drew out no satisfactory answer ; though Grenville 
yras led to believe his own services indispensable, and ad- 
mitted into his mind the pleasing delusion that they would be 
required, even should his old enemy, the Duke of Bed- 
Mayia. ford, be dismissed. On Monday, the thirteenth, the 
king, in his impatience of ministers who did. not love 
each other and only agreed to give him the law, invoked 
the aid of bis uncle, the Duke of Cumberland, and authorial 
negotiations with Pitt, with Temple, and the great whig 
families, for constructing a new administration, in which 
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CShartos Townshend should bo one of the secretarieB of state, 
and Ko^umberland, Bute’s spn-m-la:^, at the bead of the 
treasury. ^ ‘ ' 

On that same day, the regency bill, with the amendment 
rehabilitating the princess dowager, was accepted by 
the bouse of lords. It so happenelr&at in the same 
sitting a bill came up raising the duties on silks,' for 
tbo benefit of Engli^ weavers. In the commons, it had 
been countenanced by Grenville, wbo was always the friend 
of the protective policy; and it had the approval of the 
king. But Bedford, having, like Edmund * Burke, more 
liberal views of political economy, spoke on the side of free- 
dom of trade ; and the bill was refused a second reading. 

On Tuesday, the silk-weavers went in a large body 
to Richmond to petition thd king for redress. Cum- luay i4. 
berland, at that time, was explaining his commissioli 
to Rockin^am and Newcastle, both of whom were zealous 
for the proposed change. The Earl of Albemarle, therefore, 
communicated, in bis name, with Pitt, who terminated a 
conversation of four hours without an engagement, yet 
without a negative. Edmund Burke, as be watched the 
negotiation, complained of Pitt’s hesitancy, and derided his 
“fustian.” 

Temple and Grafton were summoned to town. Of Graf- 
ton, Cumberland asked if a ministry could be formed out 
of the minority, without Pitt ; and received for answer that 
“ nothing so formed could be stable.” “ The wings of popu- 
larity were on Pitt’s shoulders.” 

Lord Temple, who had not one personal quality May is. 
that fitted him to become a nunister, but derived his 
importance from his rank and wealth, some popularity and 
his connection with Pitt, already began to be’ estranged 
from , his brother-in-law, whom he envied and ijislikod, and 
reeonciled to Grenville, his brother and apparent heir, whom 
he was now well pleased to see in office. His mind, like 
Bedford’s, was haunted with the spectre of Bate’s influence ; 
and the whim scazed him to gratify his capricious resent- 
ment to the utmost, and show his importance by creating 
embarrassments. He scouted the idea of placing at the 
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head of the treasury a man like ^STorthumberlaad, whom he 
looked upon as Bute’s lieuto|Ant| while in his heai;t he was 
resolved to prevent tiie dinoemasal of his brotji^. Tet, at 
Cumberland’s request, he agr^d to hold a oonfl^tatton with 
Pitt. 

This happened on Wednesday, when the king, On his 
way to accept the act for a regency, found himself followed 
by a crowd of weavei^, who beset the house of parliament. 
They piqued themselves on showing him respect ; bat they 
vowed vengeance against Bedford, whose chariot they stoned. 

The nezt day, while Temple was conomrting with 
Ma^ie. prelimmary questions, the mob of weavers paraded 

the streets of London. Bedford, repaired with com- 
plaints to the king, and Grenville remonstrated ; but the king’s 
emotion betrayed his purpose of changing the government. 

The ministry had never been, and was not then, a 
thoroughly united body: Grenville, whom the king had 
originally chosen as a counterpoise to Bedford^ transacted 
the business ; but the secretaries of state claita^ equal 
power, as in the months of the triumvirate. In the lan- 
guage of the Bedford faction, Bedford was minister ; and, 
in point of fact, the ministers were four. Now, however, 
Bedford took the lead, insisting that they all should act in 
perfect union; and Grenville, concealing his deep distrust 
of his colleagues, gave and received promises to withstand"* 
the court with inseparable fidelity. 

^ On Friday, Albemarle repaired once more to Pitt, 

* but met no success. In London, the weavers; threat- 
ening death to the Duke of Bedford, assembled in the even- 
ing rotrnd his house, which they might have sacked and 
destroyed but for the timely presence of an armed force. The 
town was in commotion, and persons of all parties hastened 
to Bej^ord house to mask their abhorrence of the riot and 
their joy at its suppression. The dismissing of Bedford at 
such a moment had the aspect of inviting the mob to dictate 
a new ministry. Public sympathy turned on the side of the 
duke. ^ To attempt changing the . government,” L^rd 
Mansfield, ^^is madness, i^atuation, and utter ruin to the . 
king’s authority for ever.” 
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But the Hng had aU the mpatiea^ of offended pride, 
excited hf sleeplessness an4 nervous disease. Having re- 
ceived. the tepjort of the qi^ticme conoerted between 
Pitt and Temple^ l^e said to thf Di^of Cutaaberland, Mayu. 
on Saturday, in the kindeBt terms ^d most explicit 
words ; ^ J put myself wholly in this ^air into yoarhands.^' 

Early tha^fore oh Sunday, the nineteenth, ' the ^ 
prince hastened to visit Htt^ inviting Temple to join 
them at St later hour^ His journey was a public proclama- 
tion of hinges purpose. While the royal envoy was 
negotiating with the ^at commonef' at Hayes, Gren\411e, 
Bedford, Halifax, and Sandwich, confident that no new 
ministry could be formed, each by himself, went in to the 
king. Grenville insisted i\pon receiving orders relating to 
the change of government. I would have you Jidjourn the 
parliament till Monday fortnight,” said the king. “ I cannot 
do it,” answered Grenville. “I trust you will put nothing 
upon me ^at is disgraceful and dishonorable. Parliament 
must be adjourned by the man whom your majesty destines 
to be my successor.” 

The Duke of Bedford went in next. He qK>ke of his 
personal relations from the moment of his consenting to go 
into Prance to make the peace ; his resolution on his return 
to live in quiet* retirement. He had yielded to the king’s 
earnest solicitations to enter into the ministry, but only on 
the promise that Lord Bute should not be consulted on any 
matter. Having reminded the king “ how very unfaithfully 
the opnditions proposed by himself had been kept,” he pro- 
ceeded to sketch the character of the favorite, as of one 
who was at once very ambitious and altogether incompetent 
to Conduct Jbuainess. “ For me,” he continued, I have 
seiwed you well. All Europe is witness to the strength 
whioh your present ministei’s have restored to your author- 
ity, that was tottering under that of my adversary. The 
opposition is every day becoming more and more feeble. 
But;( since 1 can no longer be useful, I entreat you not to 
lose a moment in replacing us all; for the harmony which 
has subsisted betwem us does and will continue.” Here 
the king interposed to It is not yet time.” Bedford 
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intintated that the mpb had been instigated to attack him 
by Lord Bute ; for he saw hand of Bute iu overy thing 
that he disliked. BelievP no such thing, ** the king. 

‘‘ I shall give every order neoe^iary for your salai^.)” ** Sir,” 
said Bedford, “I believe it; for your honor, is /pigged to 
do so, and your authority is dready hut too deeply wounded 
by the daily attacks oh one of your minister^ and a peer of 
the realm, for having given his opinion in parliament.” 

“Thus,” says the duke, “I left him.” Bedford was blunt, 
as suited his open nature; warm, as one who himself 
wronged ; excited, as the bravest man might have been, 
after the risk of having his house torn down about his 
family. Unabashed, he meant to be plain-spoken, but not 
to be insolent ; and, if he had been so, he did not know it. 
He was more independent than his royal master. The lat^ 
ter must have a ministry ; the former was under no neces- 
sity of being of it. He went about vowing vengeanoe on 
the courtiers who had exposed him to such unworthy treats 
ment, and resolved to remain in power in spite of the king. 
“ t can depend,” said he, “ on all my friends as well as col- 
leagues. There have been examples of new ministries that 
have not been able to last more than four-and4wenty hours.” 

Meantime, the royal envoy at Hayes was making the 
May**!®, great Commoner every offcr. “I am ready to go to St. 

James’s,” said Pitt, “if I can carry the constitution 
along with me,” Since his health was no longer equal to the 
post of secretary of state, he might select any station. For 
measures, he might balance the Bourbon alliance by any 
alliance that he should judge the most valid, and direct the 
foreign course of England at Ins pleasure. Consistency re- 
quired of him the condemnation of general warrants, a 
peerage for Pratt, and the restoration of Conway and other 
officers, dismissed for their opinions. , ^ The terms,” said Cum- 
berland, “ are perfectly just, and must be i^greed to,” “ Chalk 
out a list of such as you would wish to fill all the posts of 
business, and, I answer for, it, the king will instantly adopt 
it.” For the treasury, Temple Was declared 'aiMp^ble ; 
and, in the conduct of this n^otiation, no obstacle arose 
from the palaoe. But the wayward Temple had taken part 
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in the interview. I did iio4> ^ant ihdaoements^^^said h6^ 

to accept ci the great post t^t J^iented ite^ as a sup- 
plicant at gate;|^ in^hk ea^ce^l^ of Bute, 

and his nemj re^Tcd apsctiiM f6r hislfa^other, he iefused 
to royalty the smidl #iois which it begged ; andt mthout 
the coiaC^ti^enCe of l^xaple, IKtt could not overcome his 
own well-foii^ed acmplc^. 

The n^inis^ now set no bounds to their arrogance, and 
resolved io bruVe and overcome the still obstinate resistance 
from the lisg. Esaggerating ^e danger from the 
contmuaaMSe of the i^ots, Halifax, on Monday, obey- 
ing Bedtod^s directions about the disposition of the 
troops, wmte to the king to appoint the Marquis of Chanby, 
their partkan, to the comtnand in chief, insinuating against 
Cumberland the old and just' charge of cmelty and want of 
popularity ; while the king himself, in violation of the con- 
stitution, privately ordered Cumberland* to act as captain- 
general. Meantime, the house of lords warmly took up the 
cause of the ministers ; they cheered IlaUfax^ as he declared 
that he who should dare to advise the king to dismiss Bed- 
ford would be the detestation of every honest man in the 
nation and be held in abomination for ever ; and, under 
strong excitement, making Bedford’s persecution their own, 
tliey voted unanimously an address to the king for a proclsi- 
mation against 'tiie riots. 

The king, nevertheless, sent once more a messenger to 
Pitt ; but the moment was not propitious to his return to 
poyr&tf since the old ministers were tamed out for no other 
reason than insi^g that the employments and the councila 
of state should not be separated. 

On Tuesd^, the twenty-first, the king was in de- May 21 . 
spair ; and^ though the old ministry was sustained by 
padiament, and at that moment by public opinion, he would 
yet have put ^ in their places any mortal who could have 
carxj^ on business.’* C^berland hated Grenville; but he 
]Biew;#o remedy, and adyked his nephew to submit. ' 

The attet&f^^ to divide the ministers. 

h^id a design to change Ihy government,’* said he to Gren<- 
viilO; ,^but It is over now.!” And then, mtfuUy referring 
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to liik difl^ences Ijuit had stated betwoeia Grenville and 
other members oC ^ he said, never have 

diapleaeed me; I did not to have i^^ved jon; I 
know nothing th^ eonH indnoe ^ wd he 

sought to draw from hina >i|i^>arately a .{)romise to 

remain in his service. Qvmi^e u^r^ed |tie msc^ty of 00^1- 
suiting his colleagues^ and met them, for thaf^i^tirpOse ; but 
he had hardly begun the conference, before we long, who 
for many days had not dept two hours in sent 

for him agam to come to him that moment,^ great 

impatience on meeting him^ and agmn pressed i^r his an-* 
swer. Grenville, in the name of the resi^ obssrved that 
before they should again undertake his aSahs they must 
lay before him some questions.^* “Questions,! *^ i^d he, 
abruptly; “conditions you mean, sir; what arc they?” 

On Wednesday, Grenville, in b^alf of ;^e four, 
Ma^22. communicated to their sovereign the terms offered 
him for his capitulation. They were that; he should 
renew assurances against Bute’s meddling w state affairs ; 
that Mackenzie, Bute’s brother, should be diemmsed from 
his mnployment and place; that Lord Holland, the adviser 
of the plsm for the regency bill, should meet with the same 
treatment ; that Granby should be appointed commander in 
chief,, to the exclusion of Ckimbezhiuid ; and that the minis- 
ters should settle the government in Ireland. Terms more 
humiliating could not have been devised. 

On the next day, Grenville called to tiie 

May 23 , gubmission. Of the insult to be dffered ;jtiD. his 

uncle, he obtained axnbdification; and no one was madu i^m- 
mander in chief. He agreed tiiat Bute diould never, dire^y 
or indirectly, publicly or privately, have any thing to do with 
his business; he consented to dliWisa from the 

adix^ihistration of the affairs W not from ike 

offices bl privy seaL GrenvUle “ But,” inter- 

ppsM the king,, “ he has my promli^ to continue in tb^ em- 
plo^^en^l^ I pass^ 1 x) royal w$^!d|’r^ 4 lad, 
fefl^; ^^ grea^ agitation, /he:, so far 4 W : “I,' 

lir^^repUm Grenville, « we must deitoe coming in.” , 
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said the king, 1 Itave denred yon t|> sMay in py sprvios.; I 
see I must ; 1 do 'icof-l^ g&e^^ ]fot, 

if yon foi^ are 

responsilde for 1%^ im wnf ; ^ 

but be mm da «P^yjlik>Ted thltt ya.|A|^lBiiid^ wtiM z. 
orderoil Mi**!; ^ pMMiir hwl^ |^oopy add dis* 

oontentedj, ' 9ididay^‘'1^ un^ drawing- 

room was dud' ooniPls^ Uiat 

11u$na|j^^mt^wt:d4um^4p;JKl^1^ Bi^idt oU- 

gar«d]y,t9^|i^;:|ta:^lutibp at ^dulnkuftii^ 

point. ^pM;|ijpipft^ j«^e itself , pnd, itself, 

the po^^ ii^i^y^lia^ent, more fimly eM;id)l|aiied liian ever. 
It had'Mhdlae^ theddn^-and imposed , a aystem of taxes 
on Anprioa for tfao btaii^t of the Britii& exchequer. The 
oolonl^ could not export the chief prodiicts of their indus- 
try — nmther sd^, nor tobacco, nor cotton, nor indigo, nor 
ginger ; nor fustic, nor other dyeing woods ; nor molasse^ 
nor rice, witJl some exceptions j nor beaver, nor p^ry, nor 
copper cure, nor pitch, nor tar, nor txirpmr^no^ men masts, 
nor yards, nor bowsprits, nor coffee, nor pimmitb, dor eocoa- 
nuts, nor whal&ffns, nor raw silk, nor hide8j.imr.,-)dfit!% nor 
pot and pearl ashes — to any place but 0reat . BritarU, not 
evedi to Ireland. Kbr -might any foreign ship enter a co- 
lonial harbor. Salt might be imported from any place 
into N^ew Bhi^dnd, New York, Pennsylvania, and Quebec ; 
win.es migh^ be imported from the Madmras and the Azores, 
but-i^e tb pay a duty in American ports for the British 
.e»^i^er; and victuals, hpises^ snd servants nu|^. be 
branght from Ireland. . la a& 'Ot^r reipeets, Great &i4ain 
not oply the sole maiket for the prodnots of Ameiica, 
but the o^ stiwi^eWffidr its suppliesli . . ■ 

, Lest the eo|Smi^ multiply t&eir flocks <4 sheep 

and weave th^ owii'e^i^ they might not lise a sl^ nor 
a nor a earriagi^ ev^ a p^-htirse, to ea^ 'Wmfl, 
npnufacture ifooI..forms abroes 

. Unel^^ediit province tb,'^^^..';;prey coi^ noj^ land trp^ 
^||»m!|be neaKesf islansh^^ f^iy(it>.«|rop a jnver, nor jevid 
it to ]^j^kmd.1 'Briti^.-sii^, m 
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w«iit of elot^a in tMr laiiiion, m^ht iMt buy there more 
tlum forty ^/iioQlieas. 

been -« tboi^ |)rb^^^"'ia Geman 

and in'’a't|ftlibrj»''jii»«^ 'im^^w 9 a ^er.fam^l 1b^ in 
EnglWb tajWie4ii?idbfie«(^ /,- 

. That , the e^ntiiryy h<Mi[^ . ^4ll^ 'beaver, 

m%ht.4^ aiMEt^ni^ its 'Wn-'lwii, no.«^jj^^|Ma» fiiahta- 
t^KBt^tdd b^.’h.'b'aittear Of a jou^cyham 
he liad,Be)^Oid an appr^Heeship of hatter 

miig^t 'employ .a nOgro or .ni^. than t#o No 

Amskkim hi^ oq^t be sent hQm . iaM pliidt^bn ^to ui- 
other, or W loadi^ upon any horse, eta|, or 'Carriage for 
conveyainee. .4^"''. 

America abounded in iron ores of t& itest qi^ity, as 
vdl as in wood and ooal ; sUttIng-mills, steel Innuoes, and 
plating fwgea, to worlc with a tilt hammer, prohibited 
in the ocdonies as “ nuisanoes.” 

'V^^liUe &M labor was debarred of its natural rights, the 
elave4rade w^ encouraged with unrelenting eagerness ; and 
in the year that had just expired, from Liverpool alone, 
seventy-nine idiips had borne from : AMca to the 'Vfest 
Indies and the oonrinent more itinni 'fifteen thonsand three 
hundroi negroes, two tbirihi w many as eehnaists 

liaasn'^'^B^tts. '' '. .■ 

. And now taxation, dmOM and indirect, Was acU^'Jo 
eploc^ restriotioBii; ahi|. b|i^ef<xrward bO!h 'were^^ .ilin 
:ibg|Mher;' A du^.'was .'ih dA foreign st^^,' 

molasses, indigo, c^Eee, Madi^iba^.wjn^ in^Kn-i«4 dire^ly 
intp |U|y;^^ ihe {dantations .Jhw 'h diity on 

I'itn^tia^Vand Spanish wines» 9^i'!^ti^''iiS^''On east^ 
eal^|p^,on fore^ linm d<iihf';;th ^:P^cl^i kwh,' 
feotn ;.^reiA on British’ 

. .oa.^ or tiM. last 

'e3i;fisptnh^^<ii^l^pah! calicoes and mn&s, on ‘whW’ 
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a still higher duly iras to he es;aoted and retained. And 
stamp duties were to be paid thron§^at a^ the British 
American ool<nueB, on and after the da/ of the coming 
November, ; , , 

These laws were to be enforo^ '^nt. bj the regular 
anthorities onlj, hnt by navf)^ ,and. o&ers, irre> 

sponsible to &e civil power in the colonies. penalties 
and forfeitqraiB for breadi o|, the . revenne laiva a^ere 
to be decide in courts of vice-admiralty, wiidtont 
the intmrporitiibii of a jury, by a sin^e judge, who 
had no si^jprt whatever but from his‘ share in the profits of 
his own o<»tdmnsations. 

It was h^d that the power of pai^ament, aorording to 
the purest whig principle^ was estabUshed al^e qver the 
king and ^er the oidonies ; bnt, in truth, the stamp act 
was &e harbingw of American independence, and the kndl 
of the unrcformed'honse of commons. ^ ‘ 
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CHAP1!ER Xm. 

» 

smt t>AT-STAB or vaie AiiBBicuar oirBnr. 

Apbil— Mat, 1766. 

ir tiiQ Brilash parliament oim tax Amerleta, it may tax 
Irelwd and India, and Jbold tbe wealth, of the east 
iprL ^ service of its ^wn septennial 

oligarchy. As the relation of the government to 
its outlying dominions would become one of power and not 
of right, it could ^ot but employ its aocnmulated resources 
to itself the master of the ocean and the oppressor of 
mankind. This system, if it is suffered to prevail,’’ said 
Oxenbrid^ Thacber, of Boston, “ will extinguish the flame 
of liberty all over the world.” 

On the discovery of the new hemisphere, the tradition 
was spread through the old that it conceals a fountain 
whose waters have power to restore age to its prime. The 
tradition was true ; but the yontb to be renewed was the 
youth of society; the life to bloom afresh was the life of 
tlw race. Freedom, thy brow. 

Glorious in beauty thou^ it be, is scarred 
With tokens pf old wars ; thy massive limbs 
Are strong with struggling^ Power at thee has launched 
His bolts, and ^th his lightnings smitten thee ; 

They cotdd not quench the life jthou hast from heaven. 
Bei^ in the western world, the andent warrior, " twin4>om 
wi^ mun,” counselled by the ripened wisdoin of thousands 
of yei^ will lenovate his beings guide the people of 
every toUgoe tlprough'the eelfrdir^ion of the individud 
mind to the the collective ^asm of 

been led to rely on the inviolabiHty of 
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English freedom on the e<^^ of jMrl^unmt; and, 
when the blow feU, whu^ l^ot:^ 'visiblf foreebowiH had 
not been oertainlf ezpeeted; looked upon their 

liberties as geaA.^^ "T^mrs,** sud #^,.^reUeTe me a mo* 
ment;” and, repoQii^ the in^tati<m' ^N;iH^ the eontxaent 
of America was aboi^ to beoonm laa n igi B Mlt” *<it4Btbe dbty 
of all,” he added, ** hnmbly and sdenriy to ao^p^wBe itt aU 
the decisions .of die sn^pei^ legislatim. hnndred 

and ninety-sliiie in a thonsand of the tM^onists will never 
once entertain A, ^bought bnl of mtlmuamos to oarabrec<^gn, 
and to the anthei^y of. parliament m ril possible am- *. 
tingenoiea.^ *'*!]nmy oadoabteSy have the right to 
levy intert^taaceson ^e colonies.” ** SVoin my aonl, 

I dete^ 'iM abhor the thon^t of maMag a qpmttion of 
jnrisdiciion.'!* 

On learning the decision of parlhtment, Untcbinsda^made 
haste to say ^at “ it oonld be to no pnrpoM to ^ahn a'rig^t 
of exemption, when the whole body ot the peo^e of ' Ei^ 
land were agamst it.” He was only '* waitmg to ^ow n^at 
more parliament would do towards raising the anhU which 
the colonies were to pay,” and wMdi as yet were not h)di 
provided for. As chief jostico, he cthatged “ the jormilnd 
people ” of the several connties to obey. Hor did the resnlt 
seem doubtful. There could be no danger but from union' ; 
and.** no two colonieB,” said he, ** think alike; there is no'; 
uniformity of measnres; the bundle of sticks thus sepa- 
rated will be earily broken.” ^ Ihe stamp act,” he assniod 
the ministry, five weeks after the news of its pass^;^ ** is 
received among os' with w nmoh diBOOney as Could be' , ex- 
pected ; it leaves no room for evasioh,. and will exeeute 
itself.”. . ' 

In Boston, the annual dsotion of reptmtmkiitivef fh 
excited the pasrimis of the people. Hen called to imad dbe 
noble sentiments whidi had hs^ hatarwoven into the, body 
of the remtmBtrances of Kew/^Ork. . They wmt^ emldtfeMod 
at the thought that th«^ leg^latQia'^d4,.|i^' bajoled 
Hutdiinson -into forbearug to claim'' ox<iBli^m>«l^om'1^ 
ath^ as a right; and that yet mrir had bom i«|K' 

pressed by the ministry with imparilM diidshi. 'Winle tho 
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patriots, on the one ride, censured the fatal acquiescence of 
Otis, 88 a snnender ef their ^beTtie8, the friends of gov- 
ernment jeered at his strange moods, and called him a Mas- 
saaiello and a madman*^ In the gh^m that thickening 
around him, he repelled the insult with scorn# The divine 
Brntus,’’ said he,;^oi!iee wore the cloak of a fool and a mad- 
man ; the only cloak a man of true honor and spirit conde- 
scends to (ki.” And to mmited reproaches he answered 
like one who could find no ccnaolation : Tell me, my once 
dear Mends, what 1 have got by all l^rides the curse 
causeless* of thousands, for whose welfare my heart has bled 
yearly, and is now ready to hurst f Were it lawful to get 
at the cause of all your calamkies, I Would leap like the roe 
to purchase jour ransom' with my life or his.’’ 

The town of Boston remained faithful to the most genial 
of its patriots, and showed him honor, so long as he retted 
enough of the light of reason to be sensible of its support. 

C^pnion was fermenting at the north, as i yet without 

a declared purpose in action# Virginia reerived the stamp 
aotWith consternation# At first the planters foreboded 
le. «iiT«nal raia ; but won t^hey resolve^ that tbe act 
diould Mooil on England : articles of Inxary of Eng- 
Bdi buuinfaettim were boni^ed ; and threadThafe coats came 
into fashion. A large {vovinmal debt mforoed the policy of 
llnift. The lepslatnre of Ybginia was then assembled ; and 
ibe electors of Louisa conotjr bad just filled a vacancy in 
rqsresentation by making: ehoice of Patrick Henry. He 
ba^ reified among tbem .eo«roely a year, bat bis benignity 
of tmb]^, pure IE#, and simple habits bad already won 
th^ bwei Deybt#S iio their mterest, he never flattered the 
.peo|i^ and wte never forsaken by them. As he took his 
not yet 1^aainted< with the forms of bnsinees in the 
ite he saw the time for the enforce* 

l^amp-tax drawrag near, while all the other 
oslos^lts, litrong^ tbnid beEtatimt m* the want of opportu- 

oantiiCRift loyalty hnished tlm eape- 
. EMMaitt ol Ins own^ More than the ass^bly 

had nU|ilb’^i^pf»o«iehing etose.rd the sessum an exenae tc^ 
i j^ tB im a i^'lftai^ ; ^bat Patrick Henry disdained sabmissioh. 
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Alone, s bni^gesa'of bat a few da^ anadviaed and nnaa- 
sisted, in an aaapioiona moment, of wMob the reooUeotioQ 
cheered him to latest dajr, he earae Iprwai^ in the 
committee ci the ^hcde honse ; sod wlale Thimuts 
Jefferson, a yoang oolle^an, from minmtms fron- 
tier, stood ontside of ti» closed ctttfh' the ffrst 

tidings of resistmiec!, and Gebi^ Washington, aaia believed, 
was in his place a4* taeinb^, he maintained %;3«solations 
that the inhalntaats of Tlr^nia inherited frola 'Idie first ad- 
venturers and AMdera of that domkdon equal framhisea with 
the people of Gmait Britain:; that n^al ^harteni had deehAed 
this equality' ; that tazadda themselves, or by persons 
chosen 1^ themselves to rejn^sent thmn, wss distan- 
guidito eharaoteristio of British freedetn and of -the «on- 
Btitu^n ; ,that tho people of ihat most aaoient Ofllony had 
uninterraptedly rajoyed the right of being thnft.geyomed. 
by th^ onim laws Te(q>ecting their iidi^aial pipiity ma^taza- 
tion; that ':^ r%ht had never been lundErited, pm: h| tmy 
other up, hot had been oonslaaffy recognised-by 

the king aiM^|»eai^ of Great Britain. 

It foBOwed from, these re8olutioa8,aad Pafridt Benry fo 
expressed it in a dfth supplementary o^ that tholfi^Mh^ 
assembly of the whole oolwy hsv04he.8iiiilaji|^aad"|Mi^ev. 
to lay ttsxes on the inhabitants of the cokkdy, and that,|tii^ 
attempt to vest such power In any efther persmis wha#|^ 
tended to destroy Aiti^’antdall as ^^^ericah freedom. 
was still farther set forth, 'lot not by ,H^ary,itt:<ltwe.i«ew- 
Intions, whidi,- though, not offie^y-^niodnpod, 

equally imbodied the nundof the yo|i>te^ pai!t'td}iUm as- 
sembly, &at the inbabltaats of Tirghnei VWOra hmmd 
to yidd ohedienee to any law dea^hed" to' haqpose 'tttcataon 
upon them othm than the laws of their o|N)&i|0addd 
bly; and that any one«vdio‘riios^^eithi^^ 

-^ting, mmntain the contrary, dtpt^bd^^eMil«d:im miemy 
to thn colony. ■ 

A Btoifiy dnbstefiit^,':^^ 

I^bln^f nirhady «'.{.4sp!mii;. Peyton'' Bq|k- 
fdo^ll^the i^’s «ttorai^,:aDd the f^jt^.h^wt, 4^ ih^ , 
^dent Geoqfa Wythe, alover of cbmd o lBhfwhg, ae^cMed 
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to guide the house bj his strong understandiug and single- 
minded integrity, exerted all their powers to moderate the 
tone of hot and virulent resolutions;*^ while John 
Randolph, the best lawyer in the colony, ^‘di^ly ** resisted 
the whole proceeding. Bt;^ on the other side, George John- 
ston, of Fairfax, reascmed with solidity and fimmess ; and 
Henry flamed with impassioned zeal. Lifted beyond him- 
self, Tarquin,** he cri^, “ and (psesar, had each his Brutus ; 
Charles I., his Cromwell 5 and George III. ” — Treason ! ” 
shoitted the speaker; “ treason 1 treason P was echoed round 
the house; while Henry, fixing his eye on the fii*st inter- 
rupter, continued without fah)erlng, *^may profit by their 
example!** 

Swayed by his words, the committee of the whole showed 
its good-will to the spirit of all the resolutions enume^rated ; 
but the five offered by Patrick Henry were alone ro- 
ported to the house ; and on Thursday, the thirtieth of 
Hay, having been adopted by smaQ jaa|0rities, the 
fifth by u vote of twenty to nineteen^ they bebaM» A part of 
the public record. I would have giv^ five handn^d guineas 

for a single vote,** exclaimed the attom^-genbcid doud, as 
he came out past Ji^erson. ^ But Hwy “carried all the 
young members witii him.** That night, thinking bis work 
d(me, he rode home ; but the next day, in his abseneev ^ ^ 
tea^ was made to strike all tbs^resolutions off the journals, 
aadd the fifth, and the fifth only, was blotted out. The lieu- 
^ani-goYemdr^ thouj^ he did not believe now elections 
wmi^ fM on what he esteemed cool, reasonable men, dis- 
solved ^ assembly };hut the four resolutions which remained 
on the journals, two others on which no vote had 

been talen^ were published in the newspapers throughout 
4me]^ca, as the Avowed sentiment of the Old Dominion. 

is the “#ay the fire began.” “Virginia rang the 
akram heB for i^e oontment.** 
ij^t caning of ^ leli^isli^ura cd Massachusetts, Oliver, 

stamp . d£str3>utor, wai^ on the 
of ma- 
jority of but three bht of i^out one hundred and ttrernty^ 
vi^. . |9 ^e .haH the represmtatives voted, against him. 
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On the day on which the resolves of Virginia were 
adopted, and jnst as the speech of acquainted 
all the people that within parliam^t itself they had 
been hailed as the>‘ Sons of Libe^/* a message from 
Governor Bernard informed the ihew legislature of Massa- 
chusetts that “ the general settlemoiUt of the American prov- 
inces, though it might necessarily produce some reflations 
disagreeable from &eir novelty, had been long agb proposed, 
and would now be prosecuted to its nf ost completion ; that 
submission to the decrees of the supreme legislature, to which 
all other powers in the British empii^ were subordinate^ was 
the duty and the interest of colonies ; that this supreme 
lefslatore, the parliament ox Great Britain, was happily the 
sanctuary of liberty and justice ; and that the prince who 
presided over it realized the idea of a patriot king.*’ 

Contrary to usage, the house made no ropl^; but^n the 
sixth of Jwe, Jambs Otis, of Boston, advised the ewing of 
an AmCxI^an ccmgxess, wl^ jshould ecmmt of committees 
from eadh'% l&e thirt^n colonies, tb be appointed resp^ 
tively by ^ d^gatbs 6f the people, without regard to the 
other brahdms of ;the legislatare. ; Such an assembly bad 
never exist^; and the purpose of ddiberating upon the 
of parliament was equally UoveL Hie ^rics sneered at the 
propo^ as visionary and impracticable; Grenville himsblf. 
had circulated through the. . cronies the opinion that, 
jealousy of neighborhood and clasbing intesrbets, they could 
never form a dangerous alliance arnong^themselves;** but the 
representatives ci Massachusetts shai^ tim crebt^n instinct 
of Otis. Avoiding every es^ression of a final judgmm^^ and 
insuring unanimity by even' refusing W consider I3te ques- 
tion of their exclusiveright to orifiate metres of inter- 
nal taxation, they sent letters to ever^" id^n^ly bn tho 
continent, proposing that committees of aeVei^ assem- 
blies should meet at New Yor|^'^^ '^ 
tho following October, ** to consult ibj^tber,” and ‘‘bonsider 
of a united representation to impl^ i^ef.” Thby 
elected Otis add two others of their bwn mbmbers to refdiir 
^ to New York accordingly* ^ , 

At the same time, ^e province ines^eased its strength 
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peneveraaoe in apprc^mating ananallj fifty thonsand 
pounds towards dischargiiig its debt { and so good was 
]^, . its ei^it, and so affluent its people, that the interest 
on the remaining debt was reduced fnnn six to five per 
cent by a public sifi>seriptiion among themselves. 

Before the proceedings in Virginia and Massachusetts 
were known in New Yorfcj'whero the r^rint of the stamp 
act was hawked about the streets as the “folly of England 
and the ruin of America,*^ a freeman of that town, discuss- 
ing the policy of GrenviUe, and the arguments on which it 
rested, demonstrated that they were leading alike to the 
reform of the British parliament imd the independence of 
America. 

“ It is not the tax,” said he, “ it is the unconstituticaial 
manner of imposing it, that is the great subject of oneasi- 
ness to the colonies. The minister admitted in parliament 
thaif they had in the fullest sense the ri^t to bo jinxed only 
by tteir t>wn consent, given by Jlteir reinres^taSves ; and 
grounds his pretence the nght to tax upon 

tMs, that they are virtually represented ia parHAiircnt 

“It is said that they are in the eam# s^tinfion as the' 
iifflabitants of Leeds, H^ifax, Birmingiuem, Manchester, and 
several other corporate towns ; afid that the rigfatof electing 
di^ not compt^enid above one tenth part of the pet^e of 
.England. 

“ And in this land of liberty^ for so it was our glory to 
etffl it, are there really men so insensible to shame as before 
the , awful tribnaal of reason to mention the hardships which, 
thnSugh their practices, some places in England are obliged 
to bear edihout redress, as precedents for imposing still 
gfvater hardships and -wrongs np(m America P 

'“'It has long been the complidnt of tho most judicious in 
England, af- the gimtest misfortune to the nation, that its 
people are so nne^EttSl^ ne^esonted. Time and change of 
cireumstanoes have Oeeacdoimd d^eeta in the rules or forms 
of clMMoing representatives for paifiament. Some large 
tOWfis «md none to 'ri^Hresent them; while several insig- 
nificant ‘^places, of only a few indigent persons, whose 
chief enppot^ is the sale of their votes, send many members. 
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Seats are purchased with the nation’s money ; and a corrupt 
admimstration, by bribing others with places and pensions, 
can conunand a majority in the honse el eommpns 
that will pass whjit laws they pletse. These eyils 
are too notorious to escape general observation, and 
too atrocious to be palliated. Why^are^not these crying 
grievances redressed? Only because they afford the greatest 
opportunities for Inibery and corruption. 

The fundamental principle of the English constitution is 
reason and natural right. It has withih itself the principle 
of self-preservation, correction, and improvement. That 
there are several towns, corporations, and bodies of people 
in England in similar circumstances as the colonies, shows 
that some of the people in England, as well as those in 
America, are injured and oppressed, but shows no sort 
of right for the oppression. Those places ought to join 
with the Americans in remonstrances to obtain redress of 
giicvano«ft^ 

The absurdity o£ our b^g represented in parliament is 
so glaring that' it is dmost an affront to common sense to 
use arguments tp eSepose ii;,aQd yet it has been so much 
insisted upon that it seems as' if the free use of common 
sense was to be prohibited^ as| well , as our other common 
rights. 

But the cases in England, cited to justify the taxation of 
America, are in no way similar. The taxation of America 
is arbitrary and tyrannical, and what (he parliament of 
England have no right to impose. The colm^ are not 
only unconnected in interest with any members of parlia- 
ment, but, in m<iny respects, entirely oppq^te ; ind^d, I 
believe, in aU respects where their affairs would come before 
that house ; for when has it meddled, with miy matter re- 
lating to them, except to lay some upon them.? 

As to the towns in Er^land no members to 

parlian3ent, there are many persona parliament deeply 
interested in them ; all the counties ifrh^ they stand do 
send members ; and many of their mhabitanlte are^ voters 
for the county members. As to the moneyed interest, there 
are in the house a sufficient number of those who have 
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considerable property in money to take due care of that 
interest. Those persons who have no votes have yet 
the opportunity of influence in elections, Nor is it 
difficult for any mm of fortune to procure a right of 
voting. So that the mention of these cases, as parallel with 
that of the colonies^ ii wonderfully trifling and impertinent. 

Our adherence to the English constitution is on account 
of its real excellence. It is not the mere name of English 
rights that can satisfy us. It is the reality that we claim 
as our iidieritanoe, and would defend with our lives. Can 
any man be represented without his own consent ? Where 
is the advantage of it, if persons are appointed to represent 
us without our choice? Would not our greatest .enemies 
be the most likely to endeavor to be chosen for that office ? 
Could such a right of representation be ever desired hy any 
reasonable man? Is English liberty such a ohimera as 
this ? 

The great fundamental principles of a govemmbitt should 
be common to all its parts and members, the whole will 
be endangered. If, then, the interest of tl^ mother country 
and her colonies cannot be mpde to., Oiflnoide, if tbe same 
constitution may not tairo place in both, i^ tho welfare of 
the mother country necessarily requires a sacrifice of the 
most valuable natural rights of the colonies,-^ their right 
of making their own laws, an^ disposing of their own 
property by representatives of their own choosing, — if 
such is really tiie case between Great Britain and her 
colonies, then tiie nonneetion between them ought to cease ; 
and sooner or latmr it must inevitably cease. Tbe English 
government cannot long act towards a part of its dominions 
upon principles diametrically opposed to its own, without 
losing itself in the slavery it would impose upon the colonies, 
or learning them te t^ow it off and assert their freedom. 

There never ^can be a disposition in the qolonics to 
break off their conmetion trith tbe mother country, so long 
as they are permitted to have the full enjoyment of those 
jr^hts to whicii the English constitution entitles them. 
They desire no more ; nor can they be satisfied with less.’* 
These yrords imbodied the sober judgment of New York. 
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They were oaugbt up by the impatient colonies; were 
reprinted in nearly all their newspapers; were ap- 
proved of by their most lemmed and judieioiis states- 
men ; and even formed part of the instructions of 
South Carolina to its agent in England. 

Thus revolution proceeded. Virginia mardialled resist- 
ance, Massachusetts entreated ttnioUi^ ISrew York pointed to 
independence. 
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CJHAPTER XrV. 

SOUTH CABOLIKA FOUNDS THB AuBBIOAN UNION. 

JUNBr-JULT, 1765. 

Tflfi summons for the congriBBs had gone forth from 
Massachusetts, when the resolves of Virginia were 
published to the wo^^ld. “ They have spoken trea- « 
son,” said the royalists. ‘‘Is it treason,” retorted 
others, “ for the deputies of the people to assert their rights, 
or to give them away?” “Oh! those Virginians,” med 
Oxenhridge Thaoher, from his death-bed, wtore, overplied 
by public cxei-tions, he was wastimg away with a hectic, 
“ those Virginians are men ; thcijr am n^ble ^ixits. I long 
to speak in court against tyranny words that shall be read 
after my death.” “ Why,” Smd one ^of his friends, “ are 
not our rights and liberties aa boldly asserted by every 
government in America as by Virginia? ” “ Behold,” cried 
another, “a whole continent awakened, alanned, restless, 
and disafiE^ed ” Everywhere, from nortbto south, through 
the press, in letters, or as they tn^ in private for counsel 
or in groups in the street, the “ Sons of Liberty ” told their 
griefs to one mipther, and planned retsliation or redress. 

"ITo gbod*?eason can be given,” observed the more calm 
among them, “why the colonies should not modestly and 
soberly inflpiire right the parliament of Great Britain 
has to tax„tbem.*^" “ We wmre not sent out to be slaves,” 
they oonttnued^-^^^llng the exampte of ancient Greece and 
the words of ThuOJr^ldra ; we are the ^hals of those who 
remainedbefaindA : Americans hold equal rights with those 
ih Bi^in, Udt iU cbiiceded privileges, ,1but inherent and 
indefe^noble.” “ We have the rights of Englishmen,” was 
the coinmon voio^ “and as such we are to be ruled by 
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laws of OUT own making, and tried by men of our own 
condition.” 

« If we are Englishmen ” said one, ** on what foot- 
ing is our property ? ” “ llje great Mr. Locke, said 
another, ^ lays It down that no man, hais^ a right to 
that which another may tdce froin;lhim$” and a third, 
proud of his respect f or l2ie law, sheltered hfan^lf under 
the words of tiie far-famed. Coke : The lord may tax his 
villein, high or low ; but it is against the franchises of the 
land for freemen to be taxed but by their own consent m 
parliament.” If the people in America are to be tfqced 
by the representatives of the people in England, their 
malady,” said Hopkins, of Rhode Island, “ is an increasing 
evil, that must always grow^greajer by time.” ** When the 
parliament once b^ns,” such was the discourse at Boston, 
there is no drawing a line.” <^And it is only the first 
step,” repeated the New York owners of large estates ; a 
land-tax for all America will be thought of next.” 

It is plain,” smd even the calmest, “ Englishmen do not 
regard Americans as members of the same family, brothers, 
and equals, but as subordinates, bound to submit to oppres- 
sion at their pleasure.” A bffl was even prepared,” thus 
men warned each other against new dangers, that author- 
ized quartering British soldiers upon American private 
families.” And is not our property seized,” they further 
exclaimed, *‘by men who cry, * give, give,* and never say, 
‘ enough,* and thrown into a prerogative oonrt to he for- 
feited without a jmy ? ” 

There is not silver enough In the colonies to pay for 
the stamps,** computed patriot financiers, “ and the trade 
by which we could get more is prohibited.** “And yet,” 
declared the merchants of New York, “ we have a natural 
right to eveiy freedom of trade of the English^” “ To tax 
us, and bind onr commerce and restrain mahnfaotares,” 
reasoned even l^e most patient, “ is to Md us make brick 
without straw.” “ The northern colomea will be absolutely 
restricted from using any articles of clodnng of their own 
fabric,” predicted, one colony to another. And men laughed 
as they added: Catching a mouse within his majcsty*s 
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colonies witb a trap of our own making will be deemed, in 
the ministerial cant, an infamous, atrocious, and nefa^ 
jJS. rious crime,” “ A colonist^” murmured a Boston man, 
who had dipped into GbeuTiHe^a pam]^et, ** a colonist 
cannot make a horseshoe or a hobnml some ironmonger 
of Britain shall bawl that he is rc^ed by the * American 
republican.*” ** Yes, Ibey are ereh stupid enongh,” it was 
said in the town of Providence, “ to Judge it criminal for us 
to become our own manufacturers.” 

« We will eat no lamb,” promised the multitude, seeking 
to retaliate; ‘<we will wear no mourning at funerals.” 

We win none of us import British goods,” said the traders 
in the towns. The inhabitants of North Carolina set np 
looms for weaving their own clothes, and South Carolina 
was ready to follow the example. ‘‘The people,** wrote 
Lieutenant-governor Sharpe, of Maryland, “will go on 
upon manidactures.*’ “We will have homespun markets 
of linens and woollens,** passed from mouth to mouth, till 
it found its way across the Atlantic, and alarmed the king 
in CQUndl;. “the ladies of the first fortune shall set the 
example of wearing homespun.** “ It will be accounted a 
virtue in them to wear a garment ot their own spinning.*’ 
“A little attention to manufactures will ms^e us ample 
amends for the distresses of the present day» and render us 
a great, rich, and happy people.” 

When the churchmen of New York preached loyalty to 
the king as the Lord’s anointed, “ The people,” retorted 
William Livingston, “are the Lord’s anbintgd. Though 
named ‘mob^ and ^rabble,* the people are the darting of 
Providence.” Was the Bible quoted as demanding defer- 
ehce to all in authority? “This,” it was insisted, “is to 
add dulness to impiety.” For “tyranny,” they cried, “is 
no government ; the gospel promises liberty, glorious lib- 
erty.” “ The gospel,” so presided Mayhow, of Boston, “ the 
gospel permits reristanoe.” 

And then patriots would become maddmied vrith remem- 
bering that “some hi^ or low American had had a 
hand in procuring every grievance.” “ England,” it was 
said, “ is deceived and deluded by place-men and 'office- 
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seekers.’’ « Yes,” exclaimed the multitude ; it alh comes 
of the horse-leeches.” When « the frimids to govern- 
ment ” sought to huA apposition by terror Of parlia- 
menty “You are coward^” Iras the answer; “you 
are fools, parasites^ rather, parricides.” 

“ Power is a sad thing,” wrote the J^esbjrteriaiiB of Phil- 
adelphia: “our mother should remember we are children, 
and not slaves.” “When all Israel saw that the king 
hearkened not unto them, responded the Calvinists of the 
north, “ the people answered the king, saying : ‘ What por- 
tion have we in David? what inheritance in the 8on<^of 
Jesse? To your tents, O Israel 1 Now see to thine own 
house, David I’” “Who cares,” reasoned the more hardy, 
“whether George or Louis^is the sovereign, if both are 
alike?” “The beast of burden,” continued others, “asks 
not whose pack it carries.” “I would bear allegiance to 
King George,” said one who called himself a lover of truth, 
“ but not ^ a slave to his British subjects.” 

“ But the members of parliament,” argued the royaUsts, 
“ are men of wisdom and integrity, and incapable of deal- 
ing unjustly.” “One who is bound to obey the will of 
another,” retorted Hopkins, “ is as really a slave, tbou^ he 
may have a good master, as if he had a bad one ; and this 
is stronger in politic bodies than in natural ones.” 

“It is an insult on the most common understanding,” 
thought James Habersham, of Georgia, and every Ameri- 
can from the Savannah to Maine, “ to talk of our being 
virtually represented in parliament.” “ It is an insult on 
common sense to say it,” repeated the Presbyterian minis- 
ters of the middle states. “ Are persons chosen for the rep- 
resentatives qi London and Bristol in like manner choaen 
to be the representatives of Philadelphia or Boston? Have 
two men chosen to represent a poor l^glish borough that 
has sold its votes to the highest bidder any pretence to say 
that they represent Yirginia or Pennsylvania ? And have 
four hundred such fellows a right to take our liberties?” 

But it was argued again and again : “ Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, and Sheffield, like America, return no members.” 
“Why,” rejoined Otis, md his answer won applause in 
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England, ^why ring everlasting changes to the colonists 
on them ? If they are not represented, they ought to be.” 
“ Every man of a sound mincl^” be continnedy should 
have his vote.’^ ‘‘Ah, but” replied the royalists, 
holding Otis to his repeated coacesiuons, “ you own 
that parliament is the supreme legwlature ; will you question 
its jurisdiction?” And his answer was on the lips of all 
patriots, learned and unlearned : Lord Coke declares that 
it is against Magna Charts and against the franchises of the 
land for freemen to be taxed but by their own consent ; 
Lord Coke rules that an act of parliament against common 
law is void.” 

Thus opinion was echoed from mind to mind, as the sun’s 
rays beam from many clouds, all differing in tints, but every 
one taking their hue from the same fires. In the midst of 
the gloom, light broke forth from the excitement of a 
whole people. Associations were formed in Virginia, as 
well as in Kew England, to resist the stamp act by all law- 
ful means. Hope began to rUe that American rights and 
liberties might safely be trusted “ to the watchfulness of a 
united continent.” 

The insolence of the royal officers provoked to insulated 
acta of resistance. The people of Rhode Island, angry with 
the commander of a ship-cf-war, who had boarded their 
vessels and impressed their seamen, seized his boat, and 
burned it on Newport common. Men of New England, 
“of a superior sort,” had obtained of the, government of 
New Hampshire a warrant for land down the western slope 
of the Green Mountains, on a branch of the Hoosio, twenty 
m4es east of the Hudson River. They formed already a 
oopimunity of sixty-seven families, in as many houses, with 
m ordained minister, their own municipal officers, three sev- 
eral public schools, their meeting4ionse among the primeval 
forests of beech and maple ; in a word, they enjoyed the 
flourishing state which springs from rural industry, intelli- 
gence, and piety. They caUed their village Bennington. 
The royal officers at New York disposed anew of that town, 
as well as of others near it, so that the king was known to the 
settlers near the Green Mountains chiefly by his agents, who 
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had knowingly sbld bis lands twice over. In this way, the 
soil of Bennington beeame a fit battle-gtound for indepen- 
dence, ' \ 

Events like these sowed the seeds^^f discontent; bat 
there was no present telief for America, anless union, could 
be perfected. Union was the hope of Otis ; .union that 
“should knit and wotjc into the very blood and bones of 
the original .intern every region, as fast as settled.” Tet 
how comprehensive and how daring the» idea! The trar 
ditions of the board of trade branded it as “mutinous,” 
Massachusetts proceeded timidly, naming for its dele- 

gates to the Imposed congress, with the patriot Otis, two 
others who were ** friends to government.” 

Virginia was ready to convince the world that hCr peo- 
ple were firm and unanimous in the Cause of liberty, but its 
newly elected assembly was not suffered by Fauquier to 
come together. New JcTS^^y received the circular" letter 
of Massachusetts on tlie twentieth of June, the last day of 
the session of its legislature. The speaker, a friend to riie 
British government, at first incUned to urge sending dele- 
gates to the proposed congress ; but, on some “ advice ” 
from the governor, changed his mind, and the house, in the 
hurry preceding the adjournment, rather from uncertainty 
than the want of good-will, unanimously declined the invi- 
tation. The assembly of New Hampshire seemed to ap- 
prove, but did not adopt it. “Nothing will be done m 
coi^eqnence of th^ intended congress,” wrote Bernard, iu 
July; siii^lie seized the opportunity to press “more and 
more” upoo the government at home ^Hhe necessity of 
taking hito their hands the appointment of the American 
civil list, a» well as chan^g the council of the province. 
Even the liberal governor of Maryland reported “that the 
resentment of the colonists would probably die out; and 
that, in s^ite of the violent outcries of the lawyers, the 
stamp act' wotdd be carried into execution.” 

But, far away towards the lands of the sun, the 
assembly of South Carolina was in session ; and, on 
the twenty-fifth of J uly, debated the circular from Mas- 
sachusetts. Many objec^ons were made to the legality, the 

VOL. III. 81 • 
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expediency, and most of all to the efficiency of the proposed 
measure ; and many eloquent words were uttered, especially 
by the youthful John Rutledge, when the sutgect, ,on the 
deliberate resolve of a small majority, was referred to a com- 
mittee, of which Qadsden was the He was a man 

of deep and clear conviotioni|i thoroughly sincere; of 
an unbending will and a sturdy, impetuous integrity, 
which drove those about him, like a mountain torrent 
dashing on an over-shot wheel, thou^ somethnes ciogging 
with back water from its own violence. He possessed not only 
that courage which defies danger, but that ]^rsistence which 
neither peril nor imprisonment nor the threat of death can 
shake. Full of religious faith, and at the same time inquisi- 
tive and tolerant, methodical, yet lavish of his fortune for 
public ends, he hod in his nature nothing vacillating or low, 
and knew not how to hesitate or feign* After two legis- 
latures had held back, South Carolina, by ‘‘his achievement,” 
pronounced for union. “ Our state,” he used to say, par- 
ticularly attentive to the interest and feelings of America, 
was the fibrst, though at the extreme end, and one of the 
weakest, as well internally as externally, to listen to the call 
of our northern brethren in their distresses. Massachusetts 
sounded the trumpet, but to Carolina is it owing that it was 
attended to. Had it not been for South Carolina, no con- 
gress would then have happened.” 

As the united American people spread through the vast 
expanse over which their jurisdiction now extends, be it 
remembered that the blessing of union is due to th^ wann- 
heartedness of South Carolina. “ She was all alite, end felt 
at every pore;” And when we count up those who, above 
others, contributed to the great result, we are to name 'the 
inspired “madman,” James Otis, smd, the magnanimous, 
unwavering lover of his country, Christopher Gadsden. 

Otis now seemed to himself to hear the prophetic song 
of the “ Sibyls,” chanting the spring-time of a “ new empire.” 
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Cpa.PTER XV. 

' ■? 

THE DUKE OF CUMBEBLAND FOBMS A HINlBTBr. TUB 
BOOEIKOHAM WHIGS. 

June — July, 1765. 

While America was giving force to its resistance by 
union, divisions that could not be healed planted con- 
fusion in the councils of its oppressors. We left the 
king quivering with wounded pride at the affront 
from his ministers ; but, far from giving way, he thwarted 
tlioir suggestions about appointments to office, frowned on 
those whom they promoted, and publicly showed regard to 
his friends whom they displaced. 

Grenville, in apparently confident security, continued his 
schemes of colonid revenue, and by the fourteenth of June 
represented to the king “ that the Canadians were subject 
to taxation by virtue of his prerogative.” But the Duke of 
Bedford had already filled the palace with more rankling 
cares. On the twelfth of June, being resolved once more 
on an explanation, the plain-spoken man recapitulated to 
his sovereign what had passed between him and his minis- 
tem on their resuming their functions, when he had promised 
them his countenance and support. “ Has this promise,” he 
demanded^ been kept ? On the contrary, are not almost 
all our bitter enemies countenanced in public? Has not the 
Earl of Bute, as the favorite, interfered, at least indirectly, 
in public councils, with the utmost hazard to himself and 
risk to the king^s quiet and the safety of the public ? I hope 
your majesty will be pleased to give your countenance to 
your ministers, and for the future let your support and your 
authority go together ; or else that you will give your au- 
thority where you are pleased to give your favor.” 
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The Hng, who vrm resolved to interpret the discourse of 
Bedford as a resignation, though the oolleagnes ^f the duke 
were liy no means disposed to push matters so far as to 
provoke their dismissal, again appealed to Oumberland^ and* 
through him summoned Pitt to an audience. On the 
jiHw 19. nineteenth, in an interview wlut|h continued for three 
hours, Pitt declared himself gainst the measures 
that had been adopted to restrain the American colonies 
from trade with the Spanish islands, and against the taxa- 
tion of the colonies by act of parliament, which nothing but 
extreme illness had prevented him from opposing in the 
house of commons, and of which his mind foreboded tlie 
fatal consequences. The discussion was renewed on 
jaD0 22. the twenty-second, when, having obtained satisfac- 
tion as to measures and as to men, he entered most 
heartily upon the work of forming an administration. On 
receiving the news by an express from Pitt, Temple pri- 
vately communicated its substance to Grenville, and with a 
predetermined mind repaired on Monday to Pitt at Hayes. 
The two statesmen were at variance on no important meas- 
ure except the stamp act. On that there arose an irrecon- 
cilable antagonism of opinion, which was to divide them 
for the rest of their lives. Temple refused to take office. 
Pitt was alike surprised, wounded, and embarrassed. Lord 
Temple was his brother-in-law ; had, in the time of his retir- 
ing from the office of paymaster, helped him with his purse ; 
had twice gone into a ministry with him ; and twice faith- 
fully retired with him. The long discussion that ensued 
deeply affected both ; but Temple inflexibly resisted Pitt’s 
jud^ent and most earnest remonstrance; he would not 
consent to supplant the brother whose present measures he 
applauded, and with whom he had just been reconciled. 
Pitt felt himself disabled by this refusal ; as they parted, 
he ssdd pathetically, in the words of a Roman poet ; You, 
brother, bring ruin on me and on yourself, and on the 
people and the peers and your country.” 

After the interview, Temple appeared “ under great agi*^ 
tation ; and was still “ nervous and trembling ” when, bn 
the twenty-second, he went in to the king, and declined 
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“entering his service in any office.’’ “I am afraid,” he 
added, — mid it the king himself who repeated the 
remark, I foresee more misfortunes in your majesty’s 
reign than iii any period of history.” Deserted in 

this wise by the eoi&ifeotion in whom he had trnsted, Pitt 
repaired to the king, ^cepted his excuses, and “ parted 
from him very civillyi^’ Thus passed what seemed to him 
tlie most difficult and painful crisis of his life. , “ All is now 
over with me,” said he, despondingly, “ and by a fatality I 
did not expect;” with grief and disappointment in his 
heart, he retired into Somersetshire. ‘‘ 

“ Let us see,” said the ministers, “ if the Duke of Cum- 
berland will be desperate enough to form an administration 
without Pitt ' and Temple.” Northington assured them 
that they might remain in office, if they chose. The most 
wary gave in their adhesion; even Cfcarles Yorke went to 
Grenville and declared bis support, and Gilbert Elliott did 
the like. “ Our cause is in your hands,” said the Bedfords 
to Grenville, “ and you will do it justice.” This was the 
moment of his greatest pride and political importance ; ho 
was at the head of the treasury ; he had defeated his sover- 
eign’s efforts to change th(* ministry ; he was looked up to 
and owned by the Bedfords as their savior and protector. 
Ilis ambition, his vanity, and his self-will were gratified. 

The king had been complaining in strong terms of 
the little business done, and especially of “the neg- 
lect of the colonies and new conquests;” and the 
indefatigable Grenville applied himself earnestly to Ameri- 
can measures. Bishops were to be engrafted on a plan 
which he favored for an ecclesiastical establishment in 
Canada. On the fourth of July, he proposed a reform in 
the courts of admiralty; in the following days, he, with 
Lord North, settled the empluments of the officers charged 
with carrying into execution the American stamp act; 
made an enumeration of the several districts for inspection ; 
provided for supplying vacant places among the stamp dis- 
tributors ; and on the ninth, his last day in office, consulted 
about removing incidental objections to the measure, in 
which be gloried as his own. 
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Meantime, Cumberland hfui succeeded in forming an ad- 
ministration oiit of the Temnants of tbe old whig aristocracy 
and their successors; and, on the tenths was sum- 
moned to St. James's to surrender the seals of his office- 
I beseech your majesty,” he said, " as you value your 
own safety, not to suffer any. one to advise you to 
separate or draw the line between your British and American 
dominions. Tour colonies are the richest jewel of your 
crown. If any man should venture to defeat the regula- 
tions laid down for the colonies, by a slackness in the exe- 
cution, I shall look upon him as a criminal and the betrayer 
of his country.” 

The conditions on which the new ministry came into 
power were agreed upon at the house of the Duke of New- 
castle, and did not extend beyond the disposal of offices. 
They introduced no projects of reform; they gave no 
pledges in behalf of liberty, except such as might be found 
in the traditions of their party and their own personal char- 
acters. The old Duke of Newcastle was the type of the 
administration, though he took only the post of privy seal, 
with the patronage of the church. The law adviser of its 
choice, as attorney-general, was Chai’les Yorke, whose opin- 
ions coincided with those of Mansfield. Its mediator with 
the king was the Duke of Cuiaberland, who had a seat in 
the cabinet as its protector. 

The post of head of the treasury was assigned to the 
Marquis of Rockingham. He was an inexperienced man 
of five-and-thirty, possessing no great natural abilities, of a 
feeble constitution, and a nervous timidity which made him 
almost incapable of speaking in public; acquainted with 
race-courses, and the pedigree of horses; unskilled in the 
finances of his country, and never before proposed for high 
office. But he had clear and sagacious sense and good feeb 
ing, unshaken fortitude, integrity, kindness of nature, and 
an honest and hearty attachment to moderated liberty. His 
virtues were his arts, and they were his talents also. Had 
he been untitled and less opulent, he never would have been 
heard of ; but, being high in rank, of vast wealth, and^gen- 
orous without wastefulness, he was selected, at the moment 
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when the power of the oligarchy was passing its culmina- 
tion, to its more iliheral branch ; and such was 
his own ambition of, being first in place, such his sin- 
cerity, such his fidelity to his political connections, 
that &om this time the day of his death he remained 
their standard-bearer. - 

His deficiencies in knowledge and in rhetoric, the minis- 
ter compensated by selecting as his secretary and intimate 
friend Edmnnd Burke, who had recently . left the service 
of one of the opposite party, and renounced a pension be- 
stowed by Halifax, It was characteristic of that period 
for a man like Bockingham to hold for life a retainer like 
Edmund Burke ; and never did a true-hearted, kindly, and 
generous patron find one more faithful. He bi'ought to his 
employer, and gave up to his party, all that he had : bound- 
less stores of knowledge, especially respecting the colonies ; 
wit, philosophy, imagination, gorgeous eloquence, unwearied 
industry, mastery of the English tongue ; and, as some think, 
the most accomplished intellect which the nation had pro- 
duced for centuries. His ambition was fervid, yet content 
with the applause of the aristocracy. His political training 
had brought him in contact with the board of trade, and 
aftenvards with the government of Ireland, the country* of 
hie birth. His writings are a brilliant picture of the British 
constitution, as it existed in the best days of the eighteenth 
century; and his genius threw lustre over the decline of 
the party which he served. No man had a better heart, or 
more thoroughly hated oppression ; but he possessed neither 
exj^erience in siffairs, nor tranquil judgment, nor the rule 
over his own spirit : so that his genius, under the impulse 
of bewildering passions, wrought much evil to his country 
and to Europe, even while he rendered noble service to the 
cause of commercial freedom, to Ireland, and to America. 

The seals of the northern department of state were con- 
ferred on the Duke of Grafton, a young man of respectable 
abilities, yet impaired by fondness for pleasure, a ready 
speaker, honest and upright, naturally inclining to the 
liberal side. He had little sagacity, but he meant well; 
and, in after years, preferred himself to record and to ex- 
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plq^in his errors of judgment rather than to leave in^doubt 
the sincerity of his character. This is he to the poet 
Gray, in verses splendid but not venal, flung praise as to 
one who kept the steady course of honor on t^e wild 
waves of public life. In his college Vacations, he 
had seen Pitt at Stowe, and been fascinated by his 
powers ; he took office in the hope that the ministry might 
adopt the great commoner as its chief. 

Conway, who had been arbitrarily dismissed from military 
office, was suggested as Grafton’s associate. But thinking 
men foresaw ” peril to the stamp act, in intrusting its exe- 
cution to one of the very few persons who had opposed 
the passing of it;” and the king wished to consign that 
office to Charles Townshend, by whom it had so long been 
coveted. Who can tell how America would have fared 
under him, in an administration whose patron and adviser 
was the victor at Culloden ? But though the king, in per- 
son, used every argument to prevail with him, yet he declined 
to join in a system which he compared to lutestring, fit 
only for summer wear.” Even so late as on tlie ninth of 
July, the king, who had reserved the place of secretary at 
war for Conway, renewed his entreaties ; but the persistent 
refusal of Townshend, who held fast to his lucrative office 
of paymaster, threw the seals of the southern department 
and America, at the very last moment, into the hands of 
Conway. 

The new secretary, like Shelburne and Edmund Burke, 
was an Irishman, and therefore disposed to have “very just 
notions ” of the colonies. His temper was mild and mod- 
ei*ate ; in his inquiries he was reasonable and accurate ; and 
it was his desire to unite both countries in affection as well 
as interest. But he was diffident and hesitating. He seemed 
to be inflexibly proud, and was not firm ; to be candid, and 
was only scrupulous. His honesty, instead of nerving hia 
will, kept him for ever a skeptic. He would iii battle walk 
up to the cannon’s mouth with imperturbable courage ; but^ 
in the cabinet, his mind was in a perpetual seesaw^ ^anc^ 
ing arguments, and never i*eaching fixed conolusidns, unless 
his sense of honor was touched, or his gentle disposition was 
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invigojra^d bj>Ms humanity. The heeeesity of immedi^ 
action sore to And him still wavering. He was so fond 
of doing light that the time for doing it passed before he 
cottld settle whatgit was; and the man who was now ap- 
pointed to gaide the ^ind of the house of commons, never 
could make up his own. 

The ministry would have restored Shelbufne to the presi- 
dency of the board of trade; but he excused himself, be- 
cause Rookmgham, on taking office, had given no 
pledges but as to *‘men.” “Measures, not men, will 
be the rule of my conduct,” said Shelburne, in con- * 
cuiTence with Pitt ; and thus the two branches of the liberal 
aristocracy gained their watchwords. The one was bound 
to provide for its connectifMQ, the other to promote reform. 
There could be no progress of liberty in England but from 
the union of the aristocratic power of the one with the pop- 
ular principle of the other. The refusal of Shelburne left 
the important office to the young and inexperienced Earl of. 
Dartmouth, whom the poet Cowper described as “ the one 
who wears a coronet and prays.” 

A peerage was conferred on Pratt, who took the name 
of Camden ; though Rockingham was averse to his advance- 
ment. But it was through Rockingham himself that Lord 
George Sackville, who had been degraded while Pitt was 
minister, was restored to a seat at the council board, and 
raised to one of the lucrative vice-treasurerships of Ireland. 

Thus was an administration, whose policy had been sanc- 
tioned by large and increasing majoritieB in parliament, and 
by the most cordial approbation of the king, avowedly 
turned out, to gratify his personal disgust at its exercising 
its constitutional right to control him in the use of the 
court favor. The new cabinet did not include one man of 
commanding ability, nor had it a single measure to propose 
to the crown, to the nation, or to the colonies; and, in 
parliament, its want of debating talent stamped its char- 
acter with weakness. Grenville sullenly predicted that 
every day would produce difficulties in the colonies and 
with powers. 

“Within the last twelve yeai’S,” wrote Voltaire at that 
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time, ^ there has been a marked revolution in the public 
mind. Light is certainly spreading on nil sides.’* 
JnS’. Gteorge HI., without intending it, promoted the revo- 
lution which Voltaire anxiously awaited, and has- 
tened results affecting America and the world| of which 
neither of the two had any preconception. 

The new ministry did not enter upon their career with 
the purpose of repealing or changing the stamp act. Many 
of those whose support was essential to them, among others 
Northington, who remained in the cabinet as chancellor, 
Yorke, and Charles Townshend, were among its earliest 
and most strenuous supporters ; and the Duke of Cumber- 
land was the last man in England to temporize with what 
he might think to be rebellion. The agents of the colonies, 
seeing among the ministry some who had been their friends, 
took courage to solicit relief ; but for many weeks Frank- 
lin admitted no hope of success. An order in council, sanc- 
tioned by the name and apparently by the advice of Lord 
Dartmouth, — perhaps the worst order ever proposed by 
the board of trade, so bad that it was explained away by 
the crown lawyers as impossible to have been intended, — 
permitted appeals to the privy council from any verdict 
given by any jury in the courts of New York ; while the 
treasury board, with Rockingham at its head, directed the 
attorney and solicitor general to prepare instruments for 
collecting in Canada, by the king’s authority, the same 
revenue which had been collected there under the govern- 
ment of Louis XV. : and, without any apparent misgiving, 
proceeded to complete the arrangements for executing the^ 
stamp act. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

HOW THE STAMP OFFICEBS WEBB BAKBLED Ilf AMERICA. 

AOICmiSTBATION OF BOOKINGHAM. 

August — September, 1765. 

Six weeks and more before the change of ministiy was 
known in Boston, and while the passions of the public 
mind throughout the continent were still rising, Jared 
Ingersoll, of Connecticut, late agent for that province, 
now its stamp^master, arrived there from England; and 
the names of the stamp distributors were published on the 
eighth of August* The craftily devised policy of employing ^ 
Americans failed from the beginning. It will be as in | 
the West Indies,^’ clamored the people; “there the negro j 
overseers are th e, most cruel.” 

“ Had you not rather,” said a friend of Ingersoll, “ these 
duties should be collected by your brethren than by for- 
eigners?” “No, vile miscreant! indeed we had not,” 
answered Dagget, of New Haven. “If your fathers must 
di^ is there no defect in filial duty in becoming his exe- 
cutioner, that the hangman’s part of the estate may be 
retained in the family? If the ruin of your country is 
decreed, are you free from blame for taking part in the 
plunder ? ” “ North American Liberty is dead,” wrote 

another, “ but happily she has left one son, the child of her 
bosom, prophetically named Independence, now the hope 
of all when he shall come of age.” But why wait ? asked 
t1^ ii^patient. “ Why should any stamp officers be allowed 
in America at dll ? ” “I am clear iu this point,” declared • 
Mayhew^ “that no people are under a religious obligation | 
to be slaves, if they are able to set themselves at liberty.” 

“ The stamp act,” it was said universally in Boston, “ is 
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arbitrary, unconstitational, and a breach of charter. Let 
it be of short duration. Thare are two iiundred thousand 
inhabitants in this province, and by oompaicAion about two 
millions in America. It is too late for us to be dragooned 
out of our rights. We may refuse submission, or at least 
the stamp officers will be afraid to stab their country.’’ If 
every one of them could be forced to resign, the statute 
which was to execute itself would perish from the beginning. 
Spontaneously the decree seemed to go forth that Boston 
should lead the way in the work of compulsion. 

It was already known there .that the king, desirous of 
changing his ministry, had sent for William Pitt; and the 
crowd that kindled the bonfire in King Street on the birth- 
day of the Prince of Wales rent the air with ‘^God bless 
onr true British king! Heaven preserve the Prince, of 
Wales! Pitt and liberty for ever!” And high and’ low, 
rich and poor, joined in the chorus : Pitt and liberty! ” 
1765. The daybreak of Wednesday, the fourteenth of 
Aug. August, saw the effigy of Oliver, the stamp distributor 
for Boston, tricked out with emblems of Bute and Gren- 
ville, swinging on the bough of an elm, the pride of the 
neighborhood, known as the Great Tree, standing near what 
was then the entrance to the town. The pageant had been 
secretly prepared by Boston mechanics, true born Sons of 
Libiskty : Benjamin Edes, the printer ; Thomas Crafts, the 
paintier; John Smith and Stephen Cleverly, the braaders; 
and the younger Avery ; Thomas Chase, a hater of kings ; 
Henry Bass and Henry Welles. The passers-by stopped to 
gaze on the grotesque spectacle, and their report collected 
thousands. Hutchinson, as chief justice, ordered the sheriff 
to remove the images. We will take them down ourselves 
at evening,” said the people. 

Bernard summoned his council. “ The country, what- 
ever may be the consequence,” said some of them, 
never submit to the execution of the stamp act.” 
majority spoke against interfering with the peojde;: - Bernard 
and Hutchinson were still engaged in impotent altetcatiotis 
with their advisers, when, just after dark, an mazing ” 
multitude, moving in the greatest order and following the 
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images borne on a bier, after passing Sown the main street, 
marched directly through the old state house and 
under the council-ohaanber itself, shouting at the top 
of their voices : liberty, property, and no stamps.’’ 

Giving three huzzas of* defiance, they next, in Kilby Street, 
demolished the frame of a building which they thought 
Oliver destined for a stamp office, and with the, wooden 
trophies made a funeral pyre for his effigy in front of* his 
house on Fort Hill. 

The stamp act shall not be executed here,” exclaimed 
one who spoke' the general sentiment. Death to the man 
who offers a piece of stamped paper to sell 1 ” cried others. 
“ All the power of Great Britain,” said a third, “ shall not 
oblige us to submit to the stamp act.” ‘‘We will die upon 
the place first,” declared even the sober-minded. “We have 
sixty thousand fitting-men in this colony alone,” wrote May- 
hew. “ And we will spend our last blood in the cause,” 
repeated his townsmen. . 

Hutchinson directed the colonel of the nulitia to beat an 
alarm. “ My drummers,” said he, “ are in the mob.” With 
the sheriff, Hutchinson went up to disperse the crowd. 
“ Stand by, my boys,” cried a ringleader ; “ let no man give 
way ; ” and Hutchinson, as he fied, was obliged to run the 
gauntlet, not escaping without one or two blows. At eleven, 
the multitude repaired to the Province House, where Ber- 
^nard lived, and after three cheers they dispersed quietly. 

“ We have a dismal prospect before us,” said Hutchinson, 
the next morning, anticipating “ tra^cal events in some of 
the colonies.” “ The people of Connecticut,” reported one 
whose name is not given, “have threatened to hang their 
distributor oil the first tree after he enters the colony.” “ If 
Oliver,” wrote Bernard, with rueful gravity, “had been 
found last tdght, he w'ould certainly have been murthered.” 
“If he does not resign,” thought many, “there will be 
Oinother riot to-hight, and his house will be pulled down 
about his ears.” So the considerate sdf-seeker, seasonably 
in the day-time, “gaVe it under his own hand” that he 
would not serve as stamp officer; while Bernard, desert- 
ing his post as goardiaa of the public peace, hurried to 
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the castle, and did not cease trembling even within its 
walls. At night, a bonfire on Fort celebrated the 
people’s victory. Several hundred men were like- 
wise gathered round the house of Hutchinson. Let 
us but hear from his own mouth,” said their leader, 
that he is not in favor of the stamp act, and we will be 
easy ; ” but Hutchinson evaded a reply. 

The governor, just before his retreat, ordered a proclama- 
tion for the discovery and arrest of the rioters. “ If dis- 
covery were made,” wrote Hutchinson, “ it would not be 
possible to commit them.” “The prisons,” said Mayhew, 
“ would not hold them many hours. In this town, and 
within twenty miles of it, ten thousand men would soon be 
collected together on such an occasion.” And on the next 
Lord’s Day but one, before a crowded audience, choosing 
as his text, “ I would they were even cut off which trouble 
you ; for, brethren, ye have been called unto liberty,” he 
preached fervidly in behalf of civil and religious freedom. 
“ I hope,” said he, “ no persons among ourselves have en- 
couraged the bringing such a burden as the stamp act on the 
countiy.” 

The distrust of the people fell more and more upon 
Hutchinson. “ He is a prerogative man,” they cried. “ He 
grasps at all the important offices in the state.” ‘^He him- 
self holds four, and his relations six or seven more.” “ He 
wiped out of the petition of Massachusetts every spirited'" 
expression,” “ He prevailed to get a friend of Grenville 
made agent for the colony.” “ He had a principal hand 
in projecting the stamp act.” “ He advised Oliver against 
resigning.” “He granted writs of assistance, which are 
no better than general warrants.” “ He took depositions 
against the merchants as smugglers.” 

Thus the rougher spirits wrought one another into a 
frenzy. At nightfall, on the twenty-sixth, a bonfire in front 
of the old state house collected a mixed crowd. They first 
burned all the records of the hated vice-admiridty court ; 
next ravaged the house of the comptroller of the customs ; 
and then, giving Hutchinson and his family barely time to 
escape, split open his doors with broad^axes, broke his 
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furniture, scattered bis plate and ready mon^, bis books 
and manuscripts, and at daybreak left his house a rtdn. 

The coming morning, the citizens of -Boston, in town- 
meeting, expressed their detestation of these violent pro- 
ceedings,’^ and pledged themselves to “suppress the 
like disorders for the future.” “I had rather Jose 
my hand,” said Mayhew, “ than encourage such out- 
rages ; ” and Samuel Adams agreed with him. But they, 
and nearly all the townsmen, and the whole continent, 
applauded the proceedings of the fourteenth of August; 
and the elm, beneath which the people had on that May 
assembled, was solemnly named “the Tree of Liberty.” 

The officers of the crown were terror-stricken. The 
attorney-general did not dare to sleep in his own house, nor 
two nights together in the same place ; and for ten days 
could not be found. Several persons, who thought them- 
selves obnoxious, left their houses and removed their goods. 
Hutchinson fled to the castle, wretched, from constant agi- 
tation of mind. His despair dates from that moment. He 
saw that England had placed itself towards the colonies in 
the dilemma that, “ if parliament should make concessions, 
their authority would be lost ; if they used external force, 
affection was alienated for ever,” * 

“ We are not bound to yield obedience,” voted the free- 
men of Providence, repeating the resolves of Virginia. 
The patriots of Rhode Island, remembering the renowned 
founders of the colonies, thanked God that their pleasant 
homes in the western world abounded in the means of 
“ defence.” “ That little turbulent colony,” reported Gage, 
“raised their mob likewise.” And on the twenty-eighth 
day of August, after destroying the house and furniture of 
one Howard, who had written, and of one Moffat, who had 
spoken in favor of the power of parliament to tax America, 
they gathered round the house of their stamp officer, and, 
after a parley, compelled him to resign. 

At New York, the lieutenant-governor expressed a wish 
to the general for aid from the army. “You shall have as 
many troops as you shall demand, and can find quarters 
for,” replied Gage ; and be urged Golden to the exertion of 
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the civil power. “ The public papers,” he continued, ‘‘ are 
crammed with treason, and the people excited to revolt.” 
But, meantime, Macevers, tilie stamp officer of New York, 
resigned ; for,” said he, if I attempt to receive the 
stamps, my house will be pillaged.” “Macevers is terri- 
fied,” said Golden to a Mend ; “ but I shall not be intimi- 
dated ; and the stamps shall be delivered in proper time ; ” 
intending himself to appoint a stamp distributor. 

1765, On the third of September, Coxe, the stamp offi- 
sept. Jersey, renounced his place. 

On the previous night, a party of four or five hundred, at 
Annapolis, pulled down a house, which Zachariah Hood, the 
stamp-master for Maryland, was repairing, to be occupied, 
it was believed, for the sale of the stamps ; and shaking 
with terror, yet not willing to part with the unpopular 
office, which had promised to be worth many hundreds a 
year, he fied from the colony to the fort of New York. 
The Maryland lawyers were of opinion that the stamp-tax 
must be declared invalid by the courts of Maryland, as a 
breach of chartered rights. One man pi^ji^Ushed lus card, 
refusing to pay taxes to which he had not consented. All 
resolved to bum the stamp paper, on its arrival in Annap- 
olis ; and the governor had no power to prevent it. 

On the fifth, Bernard, at Boston, whose duty it was, after 
the resignation of Oliver, to take possession of the stamped 
papers that might arrive, set forth to a very full council 
that “ he had no warrant whatsoever to unpack a b^de of 
them or to order any one else to do so; and it could not 
be conceived that he should be so imprudent as to imder- 
take the business.” 

On the ninth, a ship entered Boston, bringing news of 
the change of ministry, which created great joy and the 
sanguine expectation of the speedy repeal of the stamp act. 
George Meserve, the stamp distributor for New Hampshjbre^ . 
arriving in the same vessel, resigned his office bdoire step* 
ping on land ; and, on his return to Portsmouth, repeated 
his resignation on the parade, in the presence of a great 
multitude. 

Assured of the protection of Fitch, the governor of Con* 
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, «wd-ne, ,“ make's it yotir;'iaWei^"tt^ :b»y 'to^sta3^|>s, 'WI iob 
I undeiitofxk the office, I me 9 i 3 t^: 4 ‘ yoii.?’ “Stop 
iidvei-tisii^ your wares,” he tm aiftBwei^, till they arrive ' 
sale at n^ket.” “ The twoj^t letters of his uMue,” , . 
s$id anoth^i Iho eif that traitor of old. It gj®!; 
was decreed but was it 
better |or Judas Iscariot to betray him, so that the price of 
his blobd.^i^t pe saved by his friends? ” The multitude, 
surrounding M» house, demanded if he would resign. “I 
know not,” he i*eplied, “if I have power to resign;” but 
he promised, if stamps came to him, to reship them, or leave 
his doors open to the people to do with them as they would. 

2s ewf Haven, his own town, spoke out with authority in 
tou^Ti-meeting. On Tuesday, the seventeenth, they elected 
as of tlioir representatives Roger Sherman,. one . of the 
great of his time, a farmer’s son, who had been edu- 
cate, at the common school, after the custom of New Eng- 
lands and^ haying begun ^ shoemaker, developed high 

capacity jurist and a stiitesman. They next, by public 
Yote^' “ drived Ingersoll to resign his stamp office 

it^^i^tely.” “1 shall, await,” said Ingersoll, “ to see bow 
the wssembly is inclined,” But the cautious people 

•^er^/^adous to save their representatives from a direct 
British parliament, lest it should provoke 
their charter; and already several hundreds 
■^ ^"^\paillcularly tliree divisions from Norwich, from 
, and from Windham and adjacent towns, had 
out oh horseback,^ with eight days’ provisions, re- 
" I- tp'ifooh? die colony through, till their stUinp officer 
j^l^^oun^thcd and reckon^ with. 

^ehls; house from the p^il of an attack^ Ingersoll 
Haven, in couipany with the governor, 
himself under the protection of the legis- 
V was to convene on Thursday, at Hartford. 

morning, Ingersoll set forward alone. Two 
or below Wethersfield, he met m advanced 

p^y^^ifouvior Sy© ; half a mile further, another of thirty;,. 
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and soon the main body of about five hundred mei^, fanners 
and freeholders, ^ long and large «t^vesj 

white from being freshly linded, all on horseback, 
two abreast, preceded by three trumpeters, and led 
by two militia officers in full uniform. They opened find 
receiv ed him ; and then, to the sound of trumpets, rode for- 
ward through the alluvial farms that grace the hanks of 
the ‘Movely ’’ Connecticut, till they came into Wethersfield. 
There in the broad main street, twenty rods wide, in . the 
midst of neat dwelling-houses, and of a people that owned 
the soil and themselves held the plough, in the very heart 
of New England culture, where the old Puritan spirit, as 
it had existed among “the Best” in the days of Milton, 
had been preserved with the least admixture, the cavalcade 
halted, and bade their stamp-master resign. “Is it fair,” 
said he, “ that the counties of New London and Windham 
should dictate to all the rest of the colony?” ‘‘It .don’t 
signify to parley,” they answered; “here are a great ipany 
people waiting, and you must resign.” “I wait,” &aid .he, 

“ to know the sense of the government.” Entering a j^duse 
with a committee, he sent word to the governor and as- 
sembly of his situation ; and for three hours kept the people 
at bay by evasive proposids. “ This delay,” said sever^ of 
the members, “is his artifice to wheedle the matter along . 
till the assembly shall get ensnared in it.” “ I can keep ' 
people off no longer,” said the leader, coining up 
low, with a crowd following in the passage. “ It is tkfti 
submit,” thought Ingersoll ; and saying, “The cause is 
worth dying for,” he publicly resigned, making a written^ 
declaration that it was his own free act, without any 
cation or mental reservation. “ Swear to it,” Siaid 
but from that he excused himself, “Then,” 

“shout, ‘Liberty and property,’ three times;” apdf 
ing his hat into the air, he shouted, “ Liberty knd 
liberty and property, liberty and propeilyi” 
multitude gave three loud huzzas. 

After dinner, a cavalcade, by tbi« rime nomfeerii^ 
one thousand men, escorted him along the road, etuddei 
with farm-houses, from Wethersfield into HartlO;^, ind 
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dismounted within tw^enty yards of the hall where the as- 
sembly sitting. The main body, led by Durkee, with 
their white cudgels in their hands, marched in ranks, four 
abreast, to the sotmd of trumpets, round the court- 
house, and formed a semicircle. Ingersoll then read 
the paper which he had signed within the hearing of 
the legislature. This was succeeded by the ciy of “ liberty 
and property,” and three cheers ; soon after which the peo- 
ple, than whom better men never “ walked in glory behind 
the plough,” having done their work thoroughly, rode home 
to their several viliages. 

Tliere the Calvinist ininistei*s nursed the flame of piety 
and of civil freedom. Of that venerable band, none did bet- 
ter service than the American-born Stephen Johnson, pastor 
of the first church of Ljone. ‘‘Bute, Bedford, and Gren- 
ville,” said he to the people, “ will be bad in remembrance 
by Americans as an abomination, execration, and enr'^^e. 
TTiese measures tend to a very fatal civil war ; and Prance 
and Spain will make advantage of the crisis. If they are 
pursued, this people cannot bear it, till they have lost the 
memory of their dear fathers and their affection to their 
posterity. They will call to mind revolution principles, 
such as ‘ where there is a right, there is a remedy.’ Their 
tmeasitiess is not the sudden heat of passion, from the 
novelty of the tax ; but is the more deep rooted, the more 
attentSrely it is considered. 

The advocates for these measures seem to be counselloi'S 
of Beboboamh stamp. Instead of hearing the cries and 
redressing the grievances of a most loyal and injured 
peO|de, they are for adding burden upon burden, till they 
the little finger of his present majesty a thousand 
imes. beai^ than the loins of his good grandfather, and 
hind all fast with a military chain. Such counsels 
^ded.lu teael in such a revolt and wide breach as could 
ne-ver "be healed. That this may end in a similar event is 
not impossible to the providence of God, nor more improb- 
able 'to Britons than five years ago this stamp-tax was to 
Americans” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

AMEKICA REASONS AGAINST THE STAMP ACT. MINISTRY 
OF ROCRINGHAM CONTINtTED- 

September, 17G5. 

Diking these acts of compulsory BubmiBBion, and while 
Boston, in a full town-meeting, unanimously asked 
EpL pictures of Conway and Barre for Faneuil Hall, 

the hfrds of the treasury in England, Rockingham, 
Dowdcc\yoll, and Lord John Cavendish being present, hfeld 
meetings almost daily, to carry the stamp act into effect ; 
they completed the lists of stamp officers ; provided for the 
instant filling of vacancies that might result from death or 
neglect ; signed warrants for the expense of preparing the 
American stamps; and enjoined the governor to superin; 
tend and assist their distribution. These minutes might 
have had their excuse in the principle that there existed no 
power to dispense with the law of the land ; but Dartmouth, 
from the board of trade, adopting the worst measure of 
con’uption, wliich Grenville had resisted, projiosed to make 
the government of each province independent of its pro* 
vincial legislatui'e for its support. 

Every thing implied confidence in the obedience of the 
colonies, yet the ti<le of opinion in America was swelling ’ 
and becoming irresistible. Every colony was resolved to 
run all hazards rather than submit. When they were asked, 
“What will you do after the first of November?” “po?” 
they replied, “ do as we did before,” “ Will you violate 
the law of parliament ? ” “ The stamp act,” repeated every , 
one over and over, “is against Magna Charta; and. Lord 
Coke says an act of parliament against Magna CSiarta is for 
that reason void.” 
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In more solemn tone, the eonvictions and purposes of 
America iomid utterance through the press. John Adams, 
of Massachusetts, a fiery Protestant, claiming intellectual 
freedom as the birthright of man, at once didactic and 
impetuous, obeying the impulses of “a heart that 
burned for his country’s welfare,” summoned the 
whole experience of the human race, and human nature 
herself, to bear witness that, through the increase and diffu- 
sion of intelligence, the world was advancing towards tlie 
establishment of popular power. Full of hope, he set lib- 
erty and knowledge over against authority and ignorance ; 
America over against Europe; the modem principle of j>op- 
ular freedom over against the middle age and its tyrannies ; 
the New World over against? the Old. 

“ The people,” thus he continued, “ the ])opulace, as they 
are contemptuously called, have rights ant^icedent to ail 
earthly government ; rights that cannot be repealed or 
strained by human laws; rights derived from the great 
Legislator of the universe.” Tracing the gradual improve- 
ment of human society from the absolute monarchy of the 
earliest ages, and from the more recent tyrannies of the 
canon and the feudal law, he saw in the Reformation the up- 
rising of the people, under the benign providence of God, 
against the confederacy of priestcraft and feudalism, of 
spixitual and temporal despotism. 

^‘This great struggle,” these are his words, ‘^peopled 
America. Not religion alone, a love of universal liberty 
projected, conducted, and accomplished its settlement. Af- 
ter their arrival here, the Puritans formed their plan, botli 
of ecclesiastical and civil government, in direct opposition 
to the canon and feudal systems. They demolished the 
whole system of diocesan episcopacy. To render the popu- 
hir power in their new government as great and wise , as 
their principles of theory, they endeavored to remove from 
it feudal inequalities, and establish a government of the 
state, more agreeable to the dignity of human nature than 
any they had seen iu Europe. 

Convinced that nothing could preserve their posterity 
from the encroachments of the two systems of tyrarny but 
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knowledge diffused through the whole peopfe^ thejr laid 
Tery early the foundations of colleges, and made pt^ovision 
by law that every town should be famished with a 
Spt. grammar school. The education of all ranks c* peo- 
ple was made the care and expense of the public^ in a 
manner unknown to any other people, ancient or modern ; 
so that a native American who cannot read apd Write is 
as rare an appearance as a comet or an earthquake., 

“ There seems to be a direct and formal design on foot in 
Great Britain to enslave all America. Be it remembered, 
Liberty must at all hazards be defended. Rulers are no 
more than attorneys, agents, and trustees for the people ; 
and, if the trust is insidiously betrayed or wantonly trifled 
away, the people have a right to revoke the authority that 
they themselves have deputed, and to constitute abler and 
better agents. We have an indisputable right to demand 
our privileges against all the power and authority on earth. 

‘‘The ti'ue source of our sufferings has been our. timidity. , 
Let every order and degree among the people rouse their 
attention and animate their resolution. Let us study the 
law of nature, the spirit of the British constitution, tiie 
great examples of Greece and Rome, the conduct of our 
British ancestors, who have defended for us the inherent 
rights of mankind against kings and priests. Let us impress 
upon our souls the ends of our own more immediate fore- 
fathers in exchanging their native country for a wilderness. 
Let the pulpit delineate the noble rank man holds among 
the works of God. Let us hear that consenting to Slavery 
is a saci*ilegiou8 breach of trust. Let the bar proclaim the 
rights delivered down from remote antiquity; not the 
gi’ants of princes or parliaments, hut original rights, coequal 
with prerogative and coeval with government, inherent and 
essentia], established as preliminaries before a pafUmnent 
existed, having their foundations in the constitution oi th4 
intellectual and moral world, in truth, liberty, justice, atid 
benevolence. Let the colleges impress on the^ tender mihd 
the beauty of liberty and virtue, and the deformity tod > 
tui*pitude of slavery and vice, and spread fat and wide the 
ideas of right and the sensation of freedom. Ko one Of. 
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any feeiing, hom and educated in this happy country, can 
the usurpations that are meditating for all 
OUT oountiymen and all their posterity, without the 
utmost agonies of ^heart and many tears.’’ 

These words eacprOssed the genuine sentiments of New 
England ; and extracts from them were promptly laid before 
the king in council. In Maryland, Daniel Dulany, an able 
lawy^, not surpassed in ability by any of the crown lawyers 
in the house of commons, “ a patriot counsellor, inclined to 
serve the people,” discussed the propriety of the stamp act 
not before America only, but seeking audience of England. 
He admitted that the colonies were subordinate to the 
supreme national council ; that the British parliament had 
the xmq^uestionable right to legislate on their trade ; that 
trade may frequently be most properly regulated by diities 
on imports and exports ; that parliament itself to deter- 
mine what regulations hre most proper ; and that, if they 
should produce an incidental revenue, they arc not therefore 
unwarrantable. 

But, in reply to the arguments of the crown la^vyors and 
the ministerial defenders of the stamp act, ho argued, with 
minute and elaborate learning, that the late regulations for 
the colonies were not just, because the commons of England, 
in Which the Americans were neither actually nor virtually 
t'epresented, had no right, by the common law or the British 
constitution, to give and grant the pro})erty of the commons 
ta America; that tlicy wore rightfully void, as their validity 
r^ted only on the power of those who framed them to carry 
thein into effect; that they were not lenient, the taxes 
imposed being excessive and unequal ; that they were not 
politic, as Great Britain, by the acts of trade, already took 
all from the colonies, and could but drive them to observe the 
\^trictest maxims of frugality, and to establish manufactures 
of leather, cotton, wool, and flax ; that they were not con- 
sistent with charters, which were the original compacts be- 
tween the first emigrants to America and the crown ; that 
^ey were against all precedents of the previous legislation 
of the British parUament ; that they were equally against 
the precedents of legislation for Ireland, which was as sub- 
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jeet to Great Britain as were tbe^ colonies ; tMt.lbey were 
against the judgment of former British 
requisitions for revenue were uniformly tranmltted to the 
colonies to tax themselves. > 

There may be a time,” he added, « when redress may 
be obtained. Till then, I shall recommend a legal, orderly, 
and prudent resentment to be expressed in a aealoxus lind 
vigorous industry. A garment of linsey-woolsey, when 
made the distinction of patriotism, is more honorable than 
the plumes and the diadem of an emperor without it. Let 
the manufacture of America be the symbol of dignity 
and the badge of virtue, and it will soon break the fetters 
of distress.” 

Thus Avrote Dulany, the champion of the day, plead- 
Stfpt. repeal of cxemj^tion from taxes imposed 

Aviihout consent ; liromoting repeal, but boating back 
revolution. His words Avere noticed by William Pitt in 
parliament with great honor ; and they formed the ground- 
work of his OAAm. 

‘‘ This unconstitutional method of taxation,” observed 
Wasliirigton, at Mount Vernon, of die stamp act, “is a 
direful attack upon the liberties of the colonies, Avill be a 
necessary incitement to industry, and for many cogent 
reasons will proA’^e ineffectual. Our courts of judicature,” 
he added, “ must inevitably be shut up ; and, if so, the 
merchants of Great Britain will not be among the last to- 
wish for its repeal.” 

Enlightened by discussions, toAvns and legislatures, as 
opportunity offered, made their declaration of rights, fol- 
loAving one another like a chime of bells. 

In Georgia, the gi’cat majority of the representatives, at 
the instance of their speaker, against the will of the gov- 
ernor, came together on Monday, the second of September 
find, though they doubted their power, at such a Amluntaiy 
meeting, to elect delegates to the congress, they sent an 
express messenger to New York to promise their adhesion 
to its results ; “ for,” said they, “ no peoi>le, as individuals, 
can more warmly espouse the common cause than do the 
people of this province.” 
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Furthetr a^rth, m the ninth, the assembly of Pennsylvar- 
nie^ disregaarSihg the wishes of Galloway, its speaker, 
accented the plan for a congress by a majority of one. 

At the same time, it recognised the indispensable 
duty to grant requisite aids cheerfully and liberally, but 
only in a constitutional way, throiigh its own assembly. 

Next in time, the assembly of Rhode Island not only 
joined the union, but unanimously directed all the officers 
of the colony to proceed in their duties as usual, without 
regard to the stamp act, and engaged to indemnify them 
and save them harmless. 

In the same month, Delaware, by the spontaneous act of 
the representatives of each of its counties; Connecticut, 
with the calm approval of its assembly; Maryland, with 
the consent of every branch of its legislature, — successively 
elected delegates to the general American congress. 

In Massachusetts, Boston, under the guidance of Sa?nuel 
Adams, set the example to other towns, arraigned the stamp 
act and its courts of admiralty as contrary to the British 
constitution, to the charter of the province, to the common 
rights of mankind, and built “the warmest expectations” 
on the union of the colonies in congress. A week later, 
the town of Braintree, led by John Adams, declared “ the 
most grievous innovation of all ” to be “ the extension of 
the power of courts of admiralty, in which one judge pre- 
sided alone, and, without juries, decided the law and the 
fact ; holding his office during the pleasure of the king, and 
establishing that most mischievous of all customs, the taking 
of commissions on all condemnations.” 

To tlic legislature which convened on the twenty-fifth, 
Bernard drew a frightful picture of the general outlawry 
and rising of the poor against the rich, which were to ensue, 
if stamps were not used ; recommended to the assembly not 
to dispute “the right of the parliament of Great Britain to 
make laws for her American colonies,” however they might 
deny the expediency of the late exercise of that pow er ; and, 
shii-king the responsibility of action, he put the “ arduous 
business ” of executing the stamp act into their hands, that 
it might become a provincial concern. 
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It was a matter of far greater moment iSSsut the town 
of Boston ekot Samuel Adams their represed^tiTe^M 
place made vacant hj the death of Thac^r, Oh 
se^t. morning on which the new member took his seat, he 
found the legislature adopting resolves that $11 Mnrts 
should do business without stamps ; on which Bernard, in a 
fright, prorogiied it till nine days before the first of Uo- 
vember. 

The continent watched with the intensest anxiety the 
conduct of NTew York, the capital of the central province 
and head-quaiters of the standing forces in i^erica ; hav- 
ing a septennial assembly, a royal council, ships-of-war an- 
chored near its wharfs, and within the town itself a fort 
mounting many heavy cannon. There the authority of the 
British government was concentrated in the hands of Gage, 
the general, whose military powers, as ample as those of a 
viceroy, extended over all the colonies, but who was himself 
owned by the royalists to be wanting in “ capacity.” He 
was “ extremely exasperated ” at the course of events in 
Massachusetts, thought Bernard pusillanimous, and was at a 
loss what to do. At New York, he called upon the civil 
power to exert itself more efficiently. All civil authority 
is at an end,” answered Golden ; “ the presence of a battal- 
ion is the only way to prevent mischief.” “ It will be more 
safe for the government,” inierposcd the council of the 
[>rovincc of New York, “ to show a confidence in the peo- 
ple.” But Golden, emboldened by the arrival of two artil- 
lery companies from England, put the fort in a state of 
offence and defence, and boasted alike to Conway and 
Amherst that he had “effectually discouraged” sedition^ 
“ I will cram the stamps down the throats af the people 
with the end of my sword,” cried the braggart 
major of artillery, as he busied himself with bringing into 
the fort more field-pieces, as well as powder, shot, and 
shells. “If they attempt to rise, I,” he gave out, “will 
drive them all out of the town for a pack of rascals, with , 
four-and-twenty men.” “ The people here will soon come, , 
to better temper, after taxes become more familiar to theitt,’’ 
wrote an officer who had been sent to America on a tour 
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of o^ieiTatlbi^ . But the press of Uev York, from denying 
tiiie tight of parliament to tax the colonies, proceeded 
td dotibt its legklative authority over America alto- gj®; 
getber; On the^twenty-first day of September,. ** The 
Oohstltutional Coufant,^’ a paper defending that principle, 
made its appearance, and « Jonsr on Dm ’’was its motto. 

Join or Die” was echoed from one end of the continent to 
the other,^ 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

TIIK COLONIES MEET IN CONGEESS. EOCKmGHAM ADMXmS* 
TEATION. 

October, 1765. 

The cry was the harbinger of an American congress. 
The delegates of South Carolina — Gadsdem, who 
never practised disguise ; the upright and eloquent 
John Rutledge; Lynch, who combined good sense, 
.patriotism, and honesty with conciseness of speech and 
dignity of manner — arrived first at its place of meeting; 
In New Jersey, where the lawyers were resolved to forego 
all business rather than purchase a stamp, a little delay in 
the organization of its house of representatives gave them 
time to imitate the example of Delaware. 

While they were waiting, on the third day of October, 
the last stamp ofiicer north of the Potomac, the stubborn 
John Hughes, a Quaker of Philadelphia, as he lay desj^ 
rately ill, heard the beating of muffled drums through 
the city, the ringing of the muffled state house bell, and 
trampling feet of the people assembling to demand his resig- 
nation. Ilis illness obtained for him some forbearance ; but 
his written jjromise was extorted not to do any thing that 
should have the least tendency to put the stamp act into 
execution in Pennsylvania or Delaware ; and he announced . 
to the governor his “ resignation.” “ If Great Britain ca® 
or will suffer such conduct to pass unpunished,” thus he 
wrote to the commissioners of stamps, a man need not be 
a prophet, nor the son of a prophet, to see clearly that her 
empire in North America is at an end.” 

On Monday, the seventh of October, delegates chosen 
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by tbti hoose 6f representatireB of Massachusetts, Rhode 
isk^, Cbxmecticut,) Pennsylvania, Maryland, and South 
Oatolina; delegates named by a wi^itten requisition from 
the individtLal representatives of Delaware and New Jersey ; 
and the legislative Committee of correspondence of 
New York, met at New York in congress* . New 
Hampshire, though not present by deputy, agreed to 
abide by the result; and they were gladdened during their 
si^don by the arrival of the messenger from Georgia, sent 
near a thousand miles by land to obtain a copy of their 
proceedings. 

The members of this first union of the American people 
were elected by representatives of each separate colony ; and, 
notwithstanding great differences in their respective popula- 
tion aud extent of territory, they recognised each other as 
equals, without the least claim of pre-f^minence one over 
the other.’^ 

The congress entered directly on the consideration of the 
safest groundwork on which to rest the collective American 
liberties. Should they build on charters or natural justice, 
on precedents and fact or abstract truth, on special privileges 
or universal reason? Otis was instructed by Boston to 
support not only the liberty of the colonies, but also char- 
tered rights ; and Joluison, of Connecticut, submitted a 
paper, which pleaded charters from the crown. But Robert 
R. Livingston, of New York, “ the goodness of whose heart 
set him above prejudices, and equally comprehended all 
mankind,” would not place the hope of America on that 
foundation ; and Gadsden, of South Carolina, spoke against 
it with irresistible impetuosity, “A confirmation of our 
essential £tnd common rights as Englislxmon,” thus he him- 
sdf reports his sentiments, ‘‘ may be pleaded from charters 
S^ely enough ; but any further dependence upon them may 
be fatal. We should stand upon the broad common ground 
<>£/ those natural rights that we all feel and know as men, 
and as descendants of Englishmen. 1 wish the charters 
may mt ensnare us at last, by drawing different colonies to 
act differently in this great cause. Whenever that is the 
leatse, all will be over with the whole. There ought to be no 
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New Eaglaad aim, no New-Yorker, known 
but all of us Americans.” : V\ ' . i: ^ 

These views prevailed ; and, in the proceedings - 
congress, the argument for American Ubert]^ fro®s^t 
grants was avoided. This is the first great ste|^ 

independence. Dummer had pleaded for colony 
ters; Livingston, Gadsden, and thecongi^esa of ,'ltd§ 
provided for Americans self-existence andimon^ by . 
claiming rights that preceded charters and would surrite 
their ruin. 

And how would that union extend ? Whataatioils would 
be included in the name of Americans? Even while ooti^i 
gress were deliberating, the prairies of Illinois, the great 
eastern valley of the Mississippi, with all its solitudes, iu 
which futurity would summon the eager millions of so many 
tongues to build happy homes, passed from the sway of 
France into the temporary custody of England. 

The French ofBcers had, since the peace, been ready 
loyally to surrender the country to the English. But 
Illinois, the Missouri, and the Osage tribes would not con- 
sent. At a council held in the spring of 1765 at 
Chartres, the chief of the Kaskaskiiis, turning to the Eng- 
lish officer, said : “ Go hence, and tell your chief that tho" 
Illinois and all our brethren will make war on you, if you . 
come upon our lauds. Away, and tell your chief 
these lands are ours; no one can claim theiUj not even the 
other red men. Tell your chief that we wOl have no Eng- 
lish here, and that this is the mind of all the red men« 
Go, and never return, or our wild warriors will make ; you ^ 
fall.” ^ 

But when Fraser, who arrived from Pittsburg, bro%hti 
proofs that their elder brothers, the Senecas, the B^lawures, 
and the Shawnees, had made peace with the 
Kaskaskiaa said: “We follow as they shall lead 
waged this war,” said Pontiac, “because, for two , years 
together, the Delawares and Shawnees begged me to 
up arms against the English. So I became tlieir 
was of their mind ; ” and, resisting no longer, he 
his word for peace, and kept it with integrity. . \ 



1 4]i^i«k,iow many pcnsow^.o^ foueiip ‘ 

' in 'valley of -'tbe .£tHa<w t^oce its 

by&.: 3 oiisi^iMrie&'- . Ftsmt yraa told' that there 
' ‘bear {ums, seyen htuxdred ; ' 

aroif^B^.' fiva hhodred; of Uieir <duldren, nos. 
A^'^tundrt^ md fifty; of n^oes of both ^ee, 

; Mi^:todred. The banks of Ibe Wabash, we le^m from 
''ganiiae, wi6re occupied by about one hundred and 
families, most of which were at Vincennes. 
feiSOT sou^t to overawe the Frrach traders with the 
menace of an En glish army that was to come among them ; 
inrt .thsy pointed to the Mississippi, beyond wbicb they 
*^ld ^ safe from English jurisdiction. As he embarked 
fc^.Hew Orleans, Pontiac again gave him assurances of con- 
peace, if the Shawnees and other nations on the 
Ohb •v^oidd recall their w.ar-belts. 

■With ^oghaa, an Indian agent, who followed from Port 
, Pitt, Ibe Illinois nations, and Pontiac himself, agreed that 
the En^ish dbould take possession of all the posts which the 
iVendi formerly held ; and Captain Stirling, with one hun- 
Ijdred men of the- forty-second regiment, was detached down 
-ibife'Ohio, to r^ieve the French garrison. At Fort Chartres, 

: gt. Ange, who had served for fifty years in the wilderness, 
'"^ve' th^ n friendly reception ; and in the fall of the leaf, 

' , 0P^« morning of the tenth of October, he surrendered to 
them the left bank of the Mississippi. 

gciae of the French crossed the river, so that at St. 
"'Geoeideve there were at least five-and-tw,enty families; 
while Louis, whose ori^ dates from the fifteenth of 
and whose skilfully chosen site attracted 
'■'^. a^Unirt^n of the British commander, already counted 
iehtWJ^jiwioe that number, and ranked as the leading sottle- 
' ureatfirn side of the Mississippi. In theEng- 

pctt^n of the distant territory, the government then 
;^^tvt^ w|ia the absolute rule of the British army, with 
iioffd jndg* to decide all disputes among the inhabitants 
1 ^to th® customs of the country, yet subject to an 

militaij chief. 

. IVance^ as shie ^tired from the valley of the Missis- 
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tipple eim^ bebind no look o{ longii%« Tbe thike do 

wbo at that time trae mtohit^r oftiwi istarihtt wl 
tortfaeoobDies^tepresaed regretislorthfe ces8l^ 
saw that America must soon beoovn# indl^poiul^ 
dieted to hi6 sovereign the nearness of the fioi4 eWtggwll^ be* 
tween England and its dependencies, and nzg^ed that f^anee 
should prepare for the impending crisis by incrousis^ its 
naval force. 

The amiable bat inexperienced men who fomied the 
active ministry of England had been suddenly and unex^ 
poctedly brought to the administration of an empire. Of 
the men whose support they needed, many were among the 
oldet>t and loudest supporters of the Bt.imp>tax. So orders 
were given to Bernard in Massachusetts,, and dsewhers to 
governors, in cases of a vacancy, to act as stamp distrihators I 
and the resolves of Virginia were reserved for the considera- 
tion of that very parliament which ha<l passed ths^ stamp 
act by a vote of five to one. Nothing was promiflod to 
America but relief to trade, where it was improperly curbed.. 
To rouse the ministry from its indifference, Thomas Hpllis, 
who perceived in the ugly squall,’^ that had just rosqbc4 
them, the forerunner of the general hurricane, waited on 
Rockingham with the accounts which he hud received from 
Mayhew, that the stamp act, and the poi^er given to the 
admiralty courts to dispense with juries, were detested os 
instances of grie\oua oppresbion, and scarce better than 
downright tyranny,” not by Boston only, but liy the people 
throughout the continent ; that tho tax could never be cur- 
ried into execution, unless at the point of the sword, by a| 
least one considerable army in each province, at the hamd 
of the dcotruotion of the American eoloniet, or their ehtire 
re> olt and loss. The ministry shrunk from Onformng by arms 
the law which a part of them in their hearts dteappro^TOd J 
and on the twenty-fourth of October, the last day but one df 
the session of the American congress, and only «evcu before 
the time for the stamp act to go into effect, Cionway, bjr 
advice of the privy council, sent letters to the Anw^toan 
governors and to the general, exhorting to “ 
methods and the utmost prudence aijid lenity.” 
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The conduct of America was regulated by the congress 
at New York, in which no colony was better represented 
than South Carolina. Her delegation gave a chief to two 
of the three great committees, and in all that was done well 
her mind visibly appeared. The difficult task of defining 
the rights and “ setting forth the liberty ” which America 
“ ought to enjoy ” led the assembly to debate for two weeks 
“on liberty, privileges, and prerogative.” In these <lc- 
bates, “ not one ap]>eared to be so comj)lete a master of 
every subject, or threw so much light on every question, 
as Otis,” of Boston. 

It was propos(Ml to “insist upon a repeal of all acts laying 
duties on trad(‘, as Avell as the stamp act.” “ If we do not 
make an explicit acknowk'dgment of the power of Britain 
to regulate our trade,” said the too gentle Livingston, “ slie 
will never give up the point of internal tMxation.” But ho 
was combated with great heat, till the congress, by the hand 
of liutledgo, of South Carolina, erased from the declaration 
of rights the unguarded concession ; and the restrictions on 
American commerce, though practically acquiesced in, were 
enumerated as grievances. 

Still Gadsden and Lynch were not satisfied. With vig- 
orous dialectics, they proceeded, from a denial of the power 
of parliament in Americji, to deny the propriety of ap- 
proaching either house with a petition. “ The house of 
commons,” reasoned Gadsden, “ refused to receive the 
addresses of the colonies, when the matter was pending; 
besides, avc neither hold our rights from them nor from the 
lords.” But, yielding to the majority, Gadsden suppressed 
his opposition; “for,” said he, “union is most certainly all 
in all,” 

The carefully considered documents, in which the con- 
gress embodied the demands of America, dwell mainly on 
the right to trial by jiiiy in opposition to the extension of 
the admiralty jurisdiction, and the right to freedom from 
taxation except through the respective colonial legislatures. 
These were promulgated in the declaratory resolutions, with 
the further assertion that the people of the colonies not 
only are not, but, from their local circumstances, never can 
VOL. 111. 83 
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be, represented in the house of commons in Great Britain ; 
that taxes never have been, aiid never can be, constitution- 
ally imposed on the colonies but by their respective legisla- 
tures ; that all supplies to the crown are free pfts ; and that 
for the people of Great Britain to grant the property ctf the 
colonists was neither reasonable nor consistent with 
0 (S!’ principles or spirit of the British constitution. The 
same immunities were claimed, in the address to the 
king, as “ inherent rights and liberties,” of which the security 
was necessary to the “most effectual connection of America 
with the British empire.” They also formed the theme of 
the memorial to the house of lords, mingled with complaints 
of the “ late restrictions on trade.” 

The congress purposely employed a different style in the 
address to the house of commons, insisting chiefly on the 
disadvantages the new measure might occasion, as well to 
the mother country as to the colonies. They disclaimed foir 
America the “impracticable” idea of a representation in 
any but American legislatures. Acknowledging “all due 
subordination to the parliament of Great Britain,” and ex- 
tolling the “ English constitution as the most perfect form 
of government,” the source of “ all their civil and religious 
liberties,” they argued that, in reason and sound policy, 
there exists a material distinction between the exercise of a 
parliamentary jurisdiction in general acts of legislation for 
the amendment of the common law or the regulation of 
trade through the whole empire, and the exercise of that 
jurisdiction by imposing taxes on the colonies ; from which 
they, therefore, entreated to be relieved. 

'l^ile the congress were still weighing each word and 
phrase which they were to adopt, a ship laden with stamps 
arrived. At once, all the vessels in the harbor lowered 
their colors. The following night, papers were posted up at 
the doors of every public office and at the comers of the 
streets, in the name of the country, threatening the first 
man that should either distribute or make use 6f stamped 
paper. “Assure yourselves,” thus the stamp distributors 
were warned, “the spirit of Brutus and Cassius is yet 
alive.” The people grew more and more inflamed, deolar- 
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ing: We will ndt submit to the stamp act upon any account 
or in any instance.” In this, we will no more sub- 
mit to parliament than to the divan at Constairtino- 
pie.” We will it off till we can get France 
or Spain to protect us.” From mouth to mouth flew the 
words of John Adams: You have rights antecedent to all 
earthly government ; rights that cannot be repealed or re- 
strained by human laws; rights derived from the great 
Legislator of the universe.” In the midst of this intense 
excitement, the congress brought its deliberations to a close. 
Ruggles, of Massachusetts, full of scruples and timidilies, 
and Ogden, of New Jersey, who insisted that it was better 
for each province to petition separately for itself, pretended 
that the resistance to the stamp act through all America was 
treason, argued strenuously in favor of the supreme author- 
ity of parliament, and, cavilling to the last at particular 
expressions, refused to sign the papers prepared by the con- 
gress. « Union,” said Dyer, of Oonnecticut, ‘‘is sO neces- 
sary, disunion so fatal, in these matters, that, as we cannot 
agree upon any alteration, they ought to be signed as they 
are, by those who are authorized to do so.” 

On the morning of the twenty-fifth, the anniversary of 
the acces^on of George III., the congress assembled for the 
last time ; and the delegates of six colonies, being empow- 
ered to do so, — namely, aU the delegates :^m Massachu- 
setts, except Ruggles ; dl from New Jersey, except Ogden ; 
all those of Rhode Island; all of Pennsylvania, excepting 
Dickinson, who was absent, but adhered ; all of Delaware ; 
and all of Maryland ; with the virtual assent of New Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut, New York, South Carolina, and Georgia, 
— set t^eir hands to the papers, by which the colonies be- 
came, as they expressed it, “ a bundle of sticks, whidi could 
ndther be bent nor broken.” 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

AMERICA ANXITLS THE STAMP ACT. ROOEIUrGHAH^B ADMIM- 
I8TRATIOK CONTINUED. 

October — ^December, 1765. 

On the day on which the congress consummated the unions 
the legislature which first proposed it, having been 
oS' reassembled at Boston, and now cheered and invigo- 
rated by the presence of Samuel Adams, imbodied, 
in their reply to Bernard, the opinion on the power of par- 
liament, from which the colony was never to recede. 

“ Tour excellency tells us,” they said, “ that the province 
seems to be upon the brink of a precipice ! To despair of 
the commonwealth is a certain presage of its fall. The rep- 
resentatives of the people are awake to the sense of its 
danger, and their utmost prudence will not be wanting to 
prevent its ruin, 

“Of the power of parliament, there undoubtedly are 
boundaries. The church, in the name of the sacred Trinity, 
in the presence of King Henry III, and the estates of the 
realm, solemnly denounced that most grievous sentence of 
excommunication against all those who should make stat- 
utes, or observe them, being made contrary to the liberties 
of Magna Charta. Such acts as infringed upon the rights 
of that charter were always repealed. We have the same 
confidence in the rectitude of the present parliament. To 
require submission to an act as a preliminary to granting 
relief from the unconstitutional burdens of it supposes such 
a wanton exercise of mere^ arbitrary power as ought never 
to be surmised of the patrons of liberty and justice. 

“ The charter of the province invests the general assem- 
bly with the power of making laws for its internal govern- 
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mcnt and tajcation; and this charter has never yet been 
forfeited. 

“ There are certain original inherent rights belonging to 
the people, which the parliament itself cannot divest them 
of: among these is the right of representation in the body 
which exercises the power of taxation. There is a neces- 
sity that the subjects of America should exercise this power 
within themselves ; for they are not represented in parlia- 
ment, and indeed we think it impracticable. 

To suppose an indisputable right in parliament to tax 
the subjects without their consent, includes the idea of a 
despotic power. 

“ The people of this province have a just value for their 
inestimable rights, which are derived to all men from nat- 
ure, and are happily interwoven in the British constitution. 
They esteem it sacrilege ever to give them up ; and, rather 
than lose them, they would willingly part with every thing 
else. » 

“ The stamp act wholly cancels the very conditions upon 
which our ancestors, with much toil and blood and at their 
sole expense, settled this country, and enlarged his maj- 
esty’s dominions. It tends to destroy that mutual confi- 
dence and affection, as well as that equality, which ought 
ever to subsist among all his majesty’s subjects in this wide 
and extended empire ; and, what is the worst of all evils, if his 
majesty’s American subjects arc not to bo governed accord- 
ing to the known and stated rules of the constitution, their 
minds may, in time, become disaffected.” 

In addition to this state paper, which was the imprint of 
the mind of Samuel Adams, and had the vigor and polished 
elegance of his style, the house adopted the best, and 
the best digested series of resolves,” prepared by him, 

“ to ascertain the just rights of the province,” which 
the preamble said “ had been lately drawn into question ” by 
the British parliament. 

Tile answer of the house was regarded in England as 
the ravings of “ a parcel of wild enthusiasts : ” in America, 
nothing was so much admired through the whole course of 
the controversy; and John Adams, who recorded at the 
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time the applause which it won, said also that, of all the 
politicians of Bostcm, Samuel Adams had the most thor- 
ough understanding of liberty and her resources in the tem- 
per and character of the people, &ough not in the law and 
the constitution, as well as the most habitual radical love 
of it, and the most correct, genteel, and artful pen.” “ He 
is a man,” he continued, “of refined policy, steadfast integ- 
lity, exquisite humanity, genteel erudition, obliging, engag- 
ing manners, real as well as professed piety, and a universal 
good character, unless it should be admitted that he is too 
attentive to the public, and not enough so to himself or his 
family. He is always for softness and prudence, where 
they will do ; but is stanch, and stiff, and strict, and rigid, 
and inflexible in the cause.” 

The firmness of the new legislator was sustained by the 
confidence of the people of Boston ; and the vacillation of 
Otis, which increased with his infirmities, ceased to be of 
public importance. Massachusetts never again discussed 
with the British ministry the amount of a practical tax, or 
the inexpediency of taxation by parliament, or the propriety 
of an American representation in that body. 

“ I am resolved to have the stamps distributed,” wrote 
Golden to the British secretary, the day after the congress 
adjourned. Officers of the navy and army, with great alac- 
rity, gave him every assiscance ; and ridiculed the thought 
that the goverment would repeal the stamp act, as the most 
singular delusion of party spirit. His son, whom he ap- 
pointed temporary distributor, wrote on the same day to 
the commissioners of stamps, soliciting to hold the place 
permanently ; for, he assured them, “ in a few months, the 
act would be quietly submitted to.” 

On the thirty-first of October, Golden and all the 
royal governors took the oath to carry the stamp act 
punctually into effect. In Connecticut, which in its 
assembly had already voted American taxation by a British 
parliament' to be “unprecedented and unconstitutional,” 
Dyer, of the council, entreated Fitch not to take an oath, 
which was contrary to that of the governor to maintain the 
rights of the colony. But Fitch had urged the assembly to 
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prosecute for riot the five hundred that coerced Tngersoll at 
Wethersfield, had talked of the public spirit in the lan- 
guage of an enemy, had said that the act must go down, 
that forty Tegulars could guard the stamp papers, and that 
the American conduct would bring from home violent meas- 
ures and the loss of charters; and he resolved to comply; 
on which Pitkin, Trumbull, and Dyer, truly representing 
the sentiments of Connecticut, rose with indignation and 
left the room. The governor of Rhode Island stood alone 
in his refusal. 

But everywhere, either quietly of themselves, or at the 
instance of the people, amidst shouts and the ringing of 
bells and the firing of cannon, or, as in Virginia, with rage 
changing into courtesy oh the prompt submission of the 
stamp-master, or, as at Charleston, with the upraising of 
the flag of liberty, surmounted by a branch of laurel, every- 
where the officers resigned. There remained not one person 
duly conunissioned to distribute stamjys. 

On the twenty-fifth of October the merchants of Phila- 
delphia, on the thirty-first those of New York, in public 
meetings, bound themselves to send no new orders for goods 
or merchandise ; to countermand all former orders ; and not 
even to receive goods on commission, unless the stamp act 
be repealed. A people, who as yet had no manufactures, 
gave up every comfort from abroad, rather than continue 
trade at the peril of freedom. A New York committee of 
intercolonial correspondence, composed of Isaac Sears, Lamb, 
Mott, Wiley, and Robinson, invited the people of the neigh- 
boring governments to join in the league. 

Friday, the first morning of November, broke upon nes. 
a people unanimously resolved on nullifying the stamp 
act. From New Hampshire to the far south, the day was 
introduced by the tolling of muffled bells ; minute-guns 
were fired, and pennants hoisted at half-staff ; or a eulogy 
was pronounced on liberty, and its knell sounded; and 
then again the note changed, as if she were restored to 
life ; and, while pleasure shone on every countenance, men 
shouted confusion to her enemies. Even children, hardly 
able to speak, caught up the general chorus, and went along 
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the streets merrily carolling, “Liberty, property, and no 
stamps.” 

The publishers of newspapers which appeared on Friday 
bore the brunt in braving the penalties of the act. Honor, 
then, to the ingenious Benjamin Meeoin, the bold-hearted 
editor at New Ilaven, who on that morning, without apol- 
ogy or concealment, issued the “ Connecticut Gazette,” filled 
with patriotic appeals ; for, said he, “ the press is the test of 
truth, the bulwark of public safety, the guardian of freedom, 
and the people ought not to sacriiice it.” 

Nor lot the true lovers of their country pass unheeded 
the grave of Timothy Green, one of an illustrious family of 
printers, himself publisher of the “ New London Gazette,” 
which had always modestly and fearlessly defended 
his country’s rights ; for, on the same day, his journal 
came forth without stamps, and gave to the world a 
paper from the incom2>arable Stephen Johnson, of Lyme. 

“The liearts of Americans,” said he, “are cut to the 
quick by the act ; wc have reason to fear very interesting 
and terrible consequences, though by no means equal to 
tyranny or slavery. But what an enraged, desi>airing people 
.will do, when they come to see and feel their ruin, time only 
can reveal.” “ The liberty of free inquiry is one of the first 
and most fundamental of a free people. They may i)ul)lish 
their grievances : they have an undoubted right to be heard 
and relieved. The American governments or inhabitants 
may associate for the mutual defence of their birthright liber- 
ties. It is the joy of thousands that there is union and 
concurrence in a general congress. We trust they will also 
lay a foundation for another congress. Shut not your eyes 
to your danger, O my countrymen I Do nothing to de- 
stroy or betray the rights of your posterity; do nothing 
to sully or shade the memory of your noble ancestors. Let 
all the governments and all the inhabitants in them unitedly 
resolve to a man, with an immovable stability, to sacrifice 
their lives and fortunes, before they will part with their 
invaluable freedom. It will give you a happy peace in your 
own breasts, and secure yon the most endeared affection, 
thanks, and blessing of your posterity ; it will gain you the 
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esteem of all true patriots and friends of liberty through 
the whole realm ; yea, and as far as your case is known, it 
will gain yon the esteem and the admiration of the whole 
world.’’ 

The conduct and the language of the “ Gazette ” animated 
the patiiots within its sphere ; and he who would single out 
in the country the region where at that time patriotism 
burned with the purest flame can find none surpassing jJJJ; 
the county of New London. The royalists of New 
York, like Bernard at Boston, railed at Conneoticut as a land 
of republicans, and at Yale College as “ a seminary o{ de- 
mocracy.” 

In New York, “ the whole city rose up as one man in 
o])position to the stamp adt.” . The sailors came from their 
shipping; “the people flocked in,” as Gage thought, “by 
thousands ; ” and the loader of the tumult was Isaac Sears. 
At the corners of streets, at the doors of the public offi*ios, 
])hicards threatened all who should receive or deliver a 
stamp, or delay business for the want of one. 

Golden retired within the fort, and drew from the “ Cov- 
entry” ship-of-war a detachment of marines. He would 
have fired on the people, but was menaced with being 
hanged, like Porteus of Edinburgh, upon a sign-post, if he 
did so. In the evening, a torch-light procession, carrying a 
scaffold and two images, one of the governor, the other of 
the devil, came from the Fields, now the Park, down Broad- 
way, to within ten or eight feet of the fort, knocked at its 
gate, broke open the goromor’s coach-house, took out his 
chariot, carried the images upon it through the town, and 
returned to bum them with his own carriages and sleighs, 
before his eyes, on the Bowling Green, under the gaze of the 
garrison on the ramparts, and of all New York gathered 
round about. “ He has bound himself,” they cried, “ by 
oath to be the chief murderer of our rights.” “ He was a 
rebel in Scotland, a Jacobite.” “ He is an enemy to his 
king, to his country and mankind.” At the same time, a 
party of voluntoers sacked the house occupied by James, 
and bore off the colors of the royal regiments. 

On Saturday, the second of November, Golden gave way. 
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The council questioned his authority to distribute the stamps, 
and unanimously advised him to declare that he would do 
nothing in relation to them, but await the arrivalof the new 
governor; and his declaration to that effect, duly authen- 
ticated, was immediately published. But the confidence 
of the people was shaken. “ We will have the stamp pa- 
pers,” cried Sears to tlie multitude, “ within four-and-twenty 
hours ; ” and the crowd expressed their adherence by shouts. 
“ Your best way,” added Scars to the friends of order, “ will 
be to advise Lieutenant-goveriior Golden to send the stamp 
papers from the fort to the inhabitants.” To a2)peaBe their 
wrath, Golden invited Kennedy to receive them on board 
the “ Goventry.” “ They Jire already lodged in the fort,” 
answered Kennedy, unwilling to offend the people. 

The common council of Kew York next interposed, and 
asked that the stamped paper should be delivered into their 
custody. Golden pleaded his oath, and the still greater 
contempt into which the government would fall by the 
concession; but the council answered that his power was 
unequal to the protection of the inhabitants. Gage, being 
appealed to, avowed the belief that a fire from the fort 
would be the signal for “ an insurrection” and “ the com- 
mencement of a civil war.” So the head of the province of 
New York and the military chief of all America, confessing 
their inability to stop the anarchy, capitulated to the 
JJJ®; municipal body which represented the peo}>le. The 
stamps were taken to the city hall ; the city govern- 
ment restored order ; the press continued its activity ; and 
in all the streets was heard the shout of liberty, property, 
and no stamps.” 

The thirst for revenge rankled in Golden’s breast. The 
lawyers of this place,” so he reported to the secretary of 
state, are the authors and conductors of the present sedi- 
tion ; if judges be sent from England, with an able attor- 
ney-general and solicitor-general, to make examples of some 
very few, this colony will remain quiet and, in other 
letters, he pointed plainly to John* Morin Scott, Bobert 
B. Livingston, and William Livingston as suitable victims. 

When Moore, the new governor, arrived, he could do 
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nothing but pve way to the popular impulse. He disman- 
tled the fort, and suspended his power to execute the stamp 
act. When the assembly came together, it confirmed the 
doings of its committee at the congress. 

In New Jersey, Ogden was disavowed by his constit- 
uents, and burned in effigy. The assembly, by a unanimous 
vote, accepted his resignation as speaker, and thanked the 
two faithful delegates who had signed the proceedings of 
the congress. Of tliose proceedings. New Hampshire, by 
its assembly, signified its entire approbation. The 
voluntary adhesion of the representatives of Georgia 
was esteemed valid on the part of that colony. Its 
governor was met by the same rebellious spirit as prevailed 
at the north.’* 

The delegates of South Carolina were received by their 
assembly on the twenty-sixth of November. On that morn- 
ing, the papers of the congress, the declaration of rights, 
and the addresses were road ; in an evening session, they were 
all adopted without change, by a vote which wanted but 
one of being unanimous ; they were signed by the speaker, 
and put on board the Charming Cliarlotte,” a fine ship 
riding in the harbor with its sails bent ; and the next morn- 
ing, while the assembly were signifying, in the most ample 
manner, their satisfaction at the conduct of their agents, it 
stood away, with swelling canvas, for England. “ Nothing 
will save us,” wrote Gadsden, ** but acting together ; the 
province that endeavors to act separately must fall with the 
rest, and bo branded besides with everlasting infamy.” 

The people of North Carolina would neither receive a 
stamp-man^ nor tolerate the use of a stamp, nor suffer its 
ports to be closed. Its legislature was so long prorogued 
that it could not join in the application of the congress ; 
but, had there been need of resorting to arms, its whole 
force was ready to join in protecting the rights of the conti- 
nent.” It was the same throughout the country. Where- 
ever a jealousy was roused that a stamp officer might exercise 
Ills functions, the people were sure to gather about him, and 
compel Mm to renew his resignation under oath, or solemnly 
before witnesses. 
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The colonies began to think of permanent union. “Join 
OR Die ” became more and more their motto. At Windham, 
in Connecticut, the freemen, in a multitudinous assembly, 
agreed with one another “ to keep up, establish, and main- 
tain the spirit of union and liberty ; ” and, for that end,- they 
recommended monthly county conventions, and also a gen- 
eral meeting of the colony. 

At New London, the inhabitants of the county of 
iJoc.* name, holding a mass meeting in December, 

unanimously decided, in carefully prepared resolves, 
that every form of rightful government originates from 
the consent of the people ; that lawful authority cannot pass 
the boundaries set by them ; that, if the limits are passed, 
they may reassume the authority which they had delegated j 
and that, if tliore is no other mode of relief against the 
stamp act and similar acts, they must reassume their natural 
rights and the authority with which they were invested by 
the laws of nature and of God. The same principles were 
adopted at various village gatherings, and became the polit- 
ical platform of Connecticut. 

In New York, the validity of the British navigation acts 
was more and more openly impugned, and the merchants 
claimed a right to every freedom of trade enjoyed in Eng- 
land. When the general applied for the supplies, w^hich 
the province was enjoined by the British mutiny act to con- 
tribute for the use of the troops quartered among them, the 
assembly would pay no heed to an act of parliament to 
which they themselves had given no assent; and, in the 
general tumult, their refusal passed almost unnoticed. 

Everywhere the fixed purpose prevailed that “ the uncon- 
stitutional ” stamp act should not go into effect. Nothing 
less than its absolute repeal would give contentment, much 
as England was loved. The gi'eatest unanimity happily 
existed ; and all were bent on cherishing it for ever. Here 
was something new in the affairs of men. Never had the 
people of provinces extending over so vast a continent, and 
so widely sundered from one another, been thus cordially 
bound together in one spirit and one resolve. In all their 
tumults, they deprecated the necessity of declaring inde- 
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pendence ; but they yet more earnestly abhorred and re- 
jected unconditional submission. Still satisfied with the 
Revolution of 1688 and its theory of security to liberty and 
property, they repelled the name of “ republican ” as a slan- 
der on their loyalty ;• but they spurned against “ passive 
obedience.” Nothing on earth, they insisted, would deprive 
Great Britain of her transatlantic dominions but her har- 
boring ungenerous suspicions, and thereupon entering into 
arbitrary and oppressive measures. “ All eyes were turned 
on her with hope and unbounded affection,” with apprehen- 
sion and firmness of resolve. **Pray for the peace of ‘our 
Jerusalem,” said Otis, from his heart, fearing “the parlia- 
ment would charge the colonies with presenting petitions 
in one hand and a dagger*in the other.” Others thought 
“England would look with favor on what was but an old 
English spirit of resentment at injurious treatment.” They 
trusted that “ the united voice of this very extensive 
continent,” uttering “ the sober opinions of all its in- 
habitants,” would be listened to, so that Great Britain 
and America might once more enjoy “ peace, harmony, and 
the greatest prosperity.” “Every moment is tedious,” wrote 
South Carolina to its agent in London : “ should you have 
to communicate the good news we wish for, send it to us, if 
possible, by a messenger swifter than the wind.” 
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CHAPTER XX. 

PABUAltEirr XBABNS THAT AHEBICA HAS BESISTBD. 

BOCKIXaHAU’s ADMUnSTBAXIOUT CONTINHIED. 

December, 1765 — Januart, 1766. 

Thb stamp act, said George Grenville, when, emaciated, 
exhausted, and borne down by disappointment, he 
2®*; spoke in the house of commons for the last time before 
sinking into the grave, ‘Hhe stamp act was not found 
impracticable. Had I continued in office, I would have for- 
feited a thousand lives, if the act had been found impractica- 
ble,” If the administration of this country had not been 
changed,” Rigby, the leader of the Bedford party, long per- 
sisted in asserting, “ the stamp-tax would have been collected 
in America with as much ease as the land-tax in Great Brit- 
ain.” Lord North professed to be of the same opinion. 
The king had dismissed the only ministry bent on enforcing 
it ; and his heart was divided between a morbid anxiety to 
execute the law and his purpose never again to employ 
Bedford and Grenville. 

The opinion of England was as ductuating as the mind 
of the king. Many of the landed aristocracy regarded the 
conduct of the colonies as an open rebellion, which ought 
to be checked in the beginning; the mercantile people were 
for redressing their grievances. The traditions of the pub- 
lic offices were at variance. Successive administrations had 
listened to schemes of coercive taxation ; but the friends of 
colonial freedom could reply that no minister before Gren- 
ville had attempted to carry such projects into effect. Each 
side confidently invoked tlie British constitution. Grenville 
declared the paramount authority of parliament throughout 
the British dominions to be the essence of the Revolution of 
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1688 ; others insisted that, by revolution principles, property 
is sacred against every exaction without consent. The one 
party ventured to assert that America was virtually repre- 
sented in the British parliament as much as the great major- 
ity of the British people ; and, while America treated the 
pretext as senseless, a large and growing party in England 
demanded for all its inhabitants a share in the national 
council. In the new ministry, Northington, the chancellor, 
and Charles Yorke, the attomey-general, insisted on the 
right to tax America ; while Grafton and Conway incljped 
to abdicate the pretended right, and the kind-hearted Rock- 
ingham declared himself ready to repeal a hundred stamp 
acts rather than run the risk of such confusion as would be 
caused by enforcing one. * 

Nor was the argument on which the stamp act rested in 
harmony with the sentiments and convictions of reflecting 
Englishmen. Its real authors insisted that protection 
and obedience are correlative duties ; that Great Brit- 
ain protected America, and therefore America was 
bound to obedience. But this is the doctrine of absolute 
monarchy, not of the British constitution. 

The colonists had a powerful ally in the love of liberty, 
which was to the true Englishman a habit of mind, grafted 
upon a proud but generous nature. His attachment to it 
was stronger than the theory of the absolute power of a 
parliament, of which an oligarchy influenced the choice and 
controlled the deliberations. The British constitution was 
in its idea more popular than in its degenerate forms ; it 
aimed at carrying out ** the genuine principles of liberty,” 
by securing a free and unbiassed “ vote to every member of 
the community, however poor ; ” but time and a loose state 
of national morals had tended to produce corruption. The 
incurvations of practice,” whether in England or the colo- 
nies, were becoming “ more notorious by a comparison with 
the rectitude of the rule,” ‘‘ To elucidate the clearness of 
the spring conveyed the strongest satire on those who had 
polluted or disturbed it,” America divided English sympa- 
thies by appealing with steadfast confidence to the cherished 
principles of English liberty in their ideal purity. 
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It is the glory of England that the rightfulness of the 
stamp act was in England itself a subject of dispute. It 
could have been so nowhere else. The king of France 
taxed the French colonies as a matter of course ; the king 
of Spain collected a revenue by his own will in Me'xico and 
Peru, in Cuba and Porto Rico, and wherever he ruled ; the 
states-general of the Netherlands had no constitutional scru- 
ples about imposing duties on their outlying possessions. To 
England exclusively belongs the honor that between her and 
her colonies the question of right could arise ; it is 
still more to her glory, as well as to her happiness and 
freedom, that in that contest her success was not pos- 
sible. Her principles, her traditions, her liberty, her consti- 
tution, all forbade that arbitrary rule should become her 
characteristic. The shaft aimed at her new colonial polic}'' 
was tipped with a feather from her own wing. 

During the lifetime of Cumberland, the ministry never 
avowed a disposition to yield to the claims of the colonists. 
But, the night before the stamp act was to have gone into 
effect, the duke, all weary of life, which for him had been 
without endearments, died suddenly, on his way to a cabinet 
council on American affairs ; and his influence perished with 
him. Weakened by his death, and divided in opinion, the 
ministry showed itself more and more unsettled in its policy. 
On the third of October, they had agreed that the Ameri- 
can question was too weighty for their decision, and required 
that parliament should be consulted ; and yet they postponed 
the meeting of parliament till there had been time to see if 
the stamp act would indeed execute itself. To Franklin, 
who was unwearied in his efforts to promote its repeal, no 
hope was given of relief; and though the committee of 
merchants, who on the twelfth of December waited on 
Rockingham, Dowdeswell, Conway, and Dartmouth, were 
received with dispassionate calmness, it was announced that 
the right to tax Americans could never be given up, and 
that a suspension was “ the most that could be expected,” 
The successive accounts from America grieved the king 
more and more. “ Where this spirit will end,” said he, “ is 
not to be said. It is undoubtedly the most serious matter 
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that cfljne before parlii^eiai” He w:^ hij^ly 
vokod !by, the riots in New York ; riie surrender 
of the staiEtps^^ Ihe municipaJlty of &e ci^y seemed 
to hipci/^*^ greatly hTamiliating.’’ Wheii tim day for , 
opening pj^atnent came, he was .impatient to reoeire a 
minute report of all that should oocut. 

The ad^ss moved in the house of lords only gave a 
I>ledge *‘to do every thing which the exigency of the 
case might require.” The Earl of, Suffolk, a young man of 
five-and-twmty, projKMied **to enforce the legal obedience 
of the colonies, and their dependence on the sovereign 
authority of the kingdom ” 

Grafton rmsted the ainendment^ avoiding the merits of 
the question till the house should be properly possessed of it 
by tlie production of papers. Of these, Dartmouth added 
that the most important related to New York, and had been 
teceiy 0 d;ivithin lour qr five days* Bockingham was dumb. 
Shdibuime alone, unsupported by a single peer, intimated 
plainly his inotinaripn for a repeal of the law. Before we 
r^Olve upon rash measures,” said he, “ we should consider 
the expediency of the law, and next our power to en- 
force The wisest legislators have been mistaken. Tlie 
laws of Carolina, though planned by Shaftesbury and Locke, 
were found impracticable, and are now gi*own obsolete. 
Th 0 Bomaqs planted colonies to increase their power; we, 
tol^ebttend our commerce. Let the regiments in America, 
i|Lt Halifax or Pensacola, embark at once upon the same 
i'di^tination, and no intervening accident disappoint the ex- 
jp^dition, what could be effected against colonies so popu- 
lous and of such magnitude and extent? The colonies may 
be ruined first, but the distress will end with ourselves,” 

. , Halifax, Sandwich, (Jower, even Temple, Lyttelton, and 
\]^dford, joined in saying: ‘‘Protection, without dependence 
and obedience, is a solecism in politics. Tlie connection be- 
tween Great l^tain and her colonies is that of parent and 
child. Pbr the parent not to correct the undutifUl child 
would argue w;eaknesB. The duty to enforce obedience can- , 
, pot be given up, becauto .the relation cannot be destroyed* 
The king cannot separate his colonies anymore than any 
von. iin 84 > 
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Other part of his dominions from the mother (oountry^ nor 
render them independent of the British }«^lature« 
The laws and constitution of the country are prior 
and superior to charters, many of which were issued 
improvidently, and ought to be looked into. 

“Tlie colonies wish to be supported by all the. military 
power of the country without paying for it. They have been 
for some time endeavoring to shake off their dependence. 
Pennsylvania, in 1756, refused to assist government, though 
the enemy was *at their gates; and afterwards, in their 
manner of granting aid, they encroached on the king’s pre- 
rogative. The next attempt of the colonies will be to rid 
themselves of the navigation act, the great bulwark of thia 
country; and, because they can thus obtain tjieir commo- 
dities twenty-five per cent cheaper, they will ,bny of the 
French and Dutch, rather than of their fellow- subjects. 
They do not condescend to enter into explanations upon 
the stamp act, but object to its principle and the power of 
making it; yet the law was passed very deliberately, with 
no opposition in this house, and very little in the ptb^^ 
The tax, moreover, is light, and is paid only by l3ie rich; in 
ju’oportion to tlieir dealings. The objections for want.:ol\; 
representation are absm*d. Who are affected by the duties 
on hardware but the people of Manebesto, Birmingham, 
anil Leeds? And how are they repres^ted? 

“ But suppose the act liable to exceptions : is this -a titne 
to discuss them ? ^ When the pretender was at Derby, did ■ 
you then enter upon a tame consideration of grievances? ' 
What occasion is there for papers? The present rebellibu* 
is more unnatural, and not less notorious, than that of 1746; 
The king’s governors have been hanged in effigy, his forts, 
and generals besieged, and the civil power annulled or sus^ \ 
pended. Will you remain inactive till the king’s governors, 
are hanged in person ? Is the legislature always to be die*- 
tated to in not and tumult? The weavers were at your 
doors last year; and this year the Americans up in 
arms, because they do not like what you have passed^ 
““^y was not parliament called sooner? T^y are we 
now called to do nothing? The house is on fire: shall we 
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wait till it ifi burnt down before we interpose ? Resist at 
the threshold. First repress the rebellion, and then 
inquire into grievances. Ministers may be afraid of 5^; 
going too far on their own authority ; but will they 
refuse assistance when it is offered them? We serve the 
crown by strengthening its hands.” 

Northington, the chancellor, argued from the statute- 
book that, as a question of law, the dependence of the colo- 
nies had been fully declared in the reign of William IIL ; 
and he lustily roared that “ America must subnlit.” 
Lord Mansfield endeavored to bring the house to unanimity 
by recommending the ministry to assent to the amendment ; 
‘‘ for,” said he, “ the question is most serious, and not one 
of the ordinary matters agitated between the persons in 
and out of ofiicc.” Failing to jn’cvent a division, ho went 
away without giving a vote. The opposition was thoufirht 
to have shown great ability, and to have expressed the pre- 
vailing opinion of the house of lords, as well as of the king. 
But the king’s friends, unwilling to open a breach through 
which Bedford and Grenville could storm the cabinet, di- 
vided against the amendment. 

Ip the house of commons, though the new ministers were 
not yet re-elected, Grenville, enraged at seeing an act of 
bis ministry set at naught, moved to consider North Amer* 
ioa as ^‘i*esisting the laws by open and rebellious force.” 
Cooke, the member from Middlesex, showed tiie cruelty of 
fixing the name of rebels on all. Charles Townsbend as- 
serted with vehemence his approbation of the stamp act, 
and leaned towards the opinion of Grenville. '•‘Sooner,” 
said he, “ than make our colonies our allies, I should wish 
to see them returned to their primitive deserts.” Norton 
dwelt much on the legislative authority of parliament to 
tax all the world under British dominion. Some one said 
that Great Britain had long arms. “Tes,” it w-as answered, 

“ but three thousand miles is a long way to extend them.” 
Especially it is observable that Loi’d George Sackville, just 
rescued from disgrace by Rockingham, desired to enforce 
the stamp act. 

The amendment was withdrawn. When, three days later, 
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Grenville divided the houee, he had only thirty*five votes 
against seventy-seven. Baker, in the debate, diid him as 
the author of all the trouble in America ; but he threw the 
blame from himself upon the parliament. Out of doors there 
was a great deal of clamor that repealing the stamp act 
would be a surrender of sovereignty ; but others held the 
attempt at coercion to be the ruinous side of the dilemma. 

While opinion in England was still unformed, the colo- 
nies were proceeding with their system of resistance, If 
they do not, repeal the stamp act, we will repeal it 
Dec’ ourselves,” said Otis, who, nine months before, had 
counselled submission. The first American ship that 
ventured to sea with a rich cargo, and without stamp papers, 
was owned by the Boston merchant, John Hancock. In the 
Savannah River, a few British ships took stamped cleai> 
ances ; but this continued only till the people had time to 
understand one another, and to interfere. In South Caro- 
lina, the lieutenant-governor, pleading the necessity of the 
case, himself sanctioned opening the port of Charleston. 

At New York, the men-of-war detained vessels ready for 
sea, till the people rose in anger ; and the naval commander, 
becoming alarmed by the danger of riots, left the road from 
New York to the ocean as free as it was from every other 
harbor in the thirteen colonics. 

In Rhode Island, all public officers, judges among the 
rest, continued to transact business. In New York, the 
judges would willingly have held their terms, but were re- 
strained by a menaco of dismissal from office. In Boston, 
the people dealt first with Andrew Oliver, who had received 
his commission as stamp-man. On the day when the king 
was proceeding in state to the house of lords to open parlia- 
ment, the “ truc-bom Sons of Liberty ” placed Oliver at the 
head of a long procession, with Mackintosh, a leader in the 
August riots, at his side, and, on the cold wet morning, 
escorted him to Liberty Tree, to stand in tbe rain under 
the very bough on which he had swung in effigy; There, 
in the presence of two thousand men, he declared in a 
written paper, to which he publicly set his name, that he 
would never directly or indirectly take any nioasnres to en- 
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force the stamp act ; and, with the multitude for witnesses, 
he, upon abaolute requisition, made oath to this pledge 
before Richard Bana, a justice of the peace. At tlds, the 
crowd gave three cheers ; and, when Oliver spoke to them 
with a smile, they' gave three cheers more. 

On the evening of the next day, as John Adams sat 
ruminating, in his humble mansion at Quincy, on the in- 
terruption of his career as a lawyer, a message came that 
Boston, at the instance of Samuel Adams, had joined him 
with Gridley and Otis, t Sustain their memorial to the 
governor and council for ojjpfing the courts. It fell to » 
him, on the evening of the twentieth, to begin the argu- jJJ®; 

ment. The stamp act,” ho reasoned, “ is invalid ; it 
is not in any sense our act ; we never consented to it. A 
parliament, in which we are not represented, had no legal 
authority to impose it ; and, therefore, it ought to be waived 
by the judges as against natural equity and tiie constitution.” 
Otis spoke with great learning and zeal on the duties and 
obligations of judges. Gridley dwelt on the inconvenience 
of the interruption of justice. 

^ Many of the arguments,” said Bernard, in reply, “ are 
very good ones to be used before the judges, but there is 
no precedent for the interference of the governor and 
council. In England, the judges would scorn directions 
from the king on points of law.” 

On Saturday, the town voted the answer unsatisfactory. 
Ever fertile in resources, Otis xjroposed to invite the gov- 
ernor to call a convention of the members of both houses 
of the legislature; if the governor should refuse, then to 
call one themselves, by requesting all the members to meet ; 
and John Adams came round to this opinion. 

The king,” thus the young lawyer mused at his own 
fireside, ‘‘the king is the fountain of justice. Protection 
and allegiance are reciprocal. If we are out of the king’s 
protection, we are discharged from our allegiance. The 
ligaments of government are dissolved, tlie throne abdi- 
cated.” Otis, quoting Grotius and the English lawyers of 
1688 , assured the public that, “ if a king lets the affairs of 
a state run into disorder and confusion, his conduct is a 
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real abdication ; ’’ that, unlesa business should proceed as 
usual, there “ would be a rele^e of subjeefea from their 
allegiance.” 

America must unite and prepare for resistance. In NeTr 
Tork, on Christmas Day, the lovers of liberty pledged 
themselves “ to march with all despatch, at their own costs 
and expense, on the first proper notice, with their whole 
force, if required, to the relief of those who should or might 
be in danger from the stamp act or its abettors.” Before 
the year was up, Mott, one of ]|^ New York committee of 
correspondence, arrived with ^hers at New London, to 
ascertain how far New England would adopt the same 
covenant. 

If the great men are determined to enforce the 
fUn. John Adams, on New Yearis Day, “they 

will find it a more obstinate war than the conquest of 
Canada and Louisiana.” “ Great sir,” said Edes and Gill, 
through their newspaper to the king, printing the message 
in large letters, “ retreat, or you are ruined.” 

“None,” said the press of Philadelphia, in words widely 
diHused, “none in this day of liberty will say that duty 
binds us to yield obedience to any man or body of men, 
forming part of the British constitution, when they exceed 
the limits prescribed by that constitution. The stamp act 
is unconstitutional, and no more obligatory than a decree of 
the divan of Turkey.” 

Encouraged by public opinion, the Sons of Liberty of 
New York, on the seventh of January, resolved that there 
was safety for the colonies only in the firm union of the 
whole ; ” that they themselves “ would venture their lives 
and fortunes, effectually to prevent the stamp act.” On 
the following night, the ship, which arrived from liondon 
with ten more packages of stamps for New York and Con- 
necticut, was searched from stem to stern, and the packages 
were seized and carried in boats up the river to the ship- 
yards, where, by the aid of tar barrels, they were thoroughly 
consumed. 

The resolutions of New York were carried swiftly tb 
Connecticut. The town of Wallingford voted a fine of 
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twenty shillings on any of its inhabitants “ that should use 
or improve, any stamped vellum or paper ; ” its Sons of 
Liberty were ready “ to oppose the unoonstitutional stamp 
act to the last extremity, even to take the field.” The 
county of New London, meeting at Lyme, declared the 
general safety and privileges of all the colonies to depend 
on a firm union ; ” and they appointed Major John Durkee 
to correspond with the Sons of Liberty in the adjoining 
provinces. Israel Putnam, the brave patriot of Pomfrct, 
— whose people derived their connection with England 
from a compact, tlieir freedom from God and nature, — 
rode from town to town through the eastern part of Con- 
necticut to see what number of men could be depended 
upon, and gave out that he could lead forth ton thousand. 

Massachusetts spoke through its house of represen- 
tatives, which convened in the middle of January. 

They called on impartial history to record their glo- 
rious stand even against an act of parliament, and that the 
union of all the colonies was upon a motion made in their 
house. Insisting that “the courts of justice must be open, 
open immediately,” they voted, sixty-six against four, that 
the shutting of them was not only “ a very great grievance 
requiring immediate redress,” but “dangerous to his maj- 
esty’s crown.” « 

Bernard, who consulted in secret a “select council,” un- 
known to the law, in which the principal advisers were 
Hutchinson and Oliver, opposed all concession. Tran- 
quillity, he assured the secretary of state, could not be 
restored by “ lenient methods.” “ There will be no sub- 
mission,” reported he, “until there is a subjection. Tlie 
people here occasionally talk very high of their power to 
resist Great Britain ; but it is all talk. They talk of revolt- 
ing from Great Britain in the most familiar maimer, and 
declare that, though the British forces should possess them- 
selves of the coast and maritime towns, they never will 
subdue the inland. But nothing can be more idle. New 
York and Boston would both be defenceless to a royal fleet ; 
and, they being possessed by the king’s forces, no other 
town or place could stand out. A forcible subjection is 
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unavoidable, let it cost what it will. The forces, when they 
coxae, should be respectable enough not to encourage re- 
sistance, that, when the people are taught they have a 
Jim.' superior, they may know it effectually. I hope that 
^^Tew York, as well upon account of its superior rank 
and greater professions of resistance, and of its being the 
head-quarters, will have the honor of being subdued first.” 



OUGHT PAELIAMENT TO TAX AMERICA? 


CHAPTER XXL 

HAS PABLIAHENT THE EIGHT TO TAX AMERICA? ROCKING- 
HAM^S ADMINISTRATION CONTINUED. 

January, 1766. 

Sir Jepprey Amherst, in his advice to the ministry, stren- 
uously opposed the repeal of the stamp act. During the 
recess of parliament, Egmont, Conway, Dowdeswcll, 
Dartmouth, and Charles Yorke, met at the house of 
Rockingham. To modify, but not to repc ‘1 the American 
tax, and to enact the penalty of high treason against any 
who, by speaking or writing, should impeach the legislative 
authority of parliament, were measures proj>osod in this as- 
sembly ; but they did not prevail. The ministry could fom 
no plan of mutual support, and decided nothing but the words 
of the speech. The world looked from them to an individual 
in private life, unconnected and poor, vainly seeking at Bath 
relief from infirmities that would have crushed a less hope- 
ful mind. 

The cabinet, therefore, yielding to Grafton and Conway, 
requested Pitt’s advice to the measures as proper to be taken 
with regard to America, and expressed a desire, now or at 
any future time, for his reception among them as their head. 
This vague and indefinite offer of place, unsanctioned by 
the king, wiis but a concession from tlie aristocratic portion 
of the whigs to a necessity of seeking support. Pitt re- 
membered the former treachery of Newcastle ; and, being 
resolved never to accept office through him or his con- 
nections, he treated their invitation as an unmeaning com- 
pliment, declaring that he would support those, and those 
oiily, who acted on true revolution principles. The state 
of his health demanded quiet and absence from the cha|>el 
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of St, Stephen’s, but the excitement of his mind gave hjm 
a respite from pain. My resolution,” said he, “ is taken'; 
and, if I can crawl or be carried, I will deUver my mind 
and heart upon the state of America.” 

1766. On the fourteenth of January, the king acquainted 
parliament that ^ matters of importance had happened 
in America, and orders been issued for the support of lawful 
authority.” “ Whatever remained to be done, he committed 
to their wisdom.” 

The lords in their reply, which was moved by Dartmouth, 
pledged their '‘‘utmost endeavors to assert and support the 
king’s dignity, .and the legislative authority of the kingdom 
over its colonies.” The friends of the king and of the late 
ministry willingly agreed to words which seemed to imply 
the purpose of enforcing the stamp act. 

The meeting of the house of commons was very full. 
The address submitted for their adoption was of no marked 
chnractor, yet the speeches of the members who proposed 
it indicated the willingness of the administration to repeal 
the American tax. In the course of a long debate, Pitt 
entered most unexpectedly, having arrived in town that 
morning. 

The adlierents of the late ministry cook great offence at 
the tenderness of expression respecting America. Nugent, 
particularly, insisted that the honor and dignity of the 
kingdom obliged them to compel the execution of the stamp 
act, except the right was acknowledged and the repeal 
solicited as a favor. He expostulated on the ingratitude 
of the colonies. He computed the expense of the troops 
employed in America for what he called its defence at 
ninopence in the pomid of the British land-tax, while the 
stamp act would not raise a shilling a head on the inhabi- 
tants in America; “but,” said he, “ a' peppercorn, in ac- 
knowledgment of the right, is of more value than millions 
without.” 

The eyes of all the house turned towards Pitt, as the 
venerable man rose in his place ; and the Americans present 
in the gallery gazed at him as at the appearance of their 
good “angel, or their savior.” 
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I approve the address in answer to the king’s speech ; 
for it decides nothing, and leaves every member free 
to act as he will.” Such was his opening sarcasm. 

The notice given to parliament of the troubles was 
not early, and it ought to have been immediate. 

speak not with respect to parties. I stand up in this 
place single, unsolicited, and unconnected. As to the late 
ministry,” and he turned scornfully towards Grenville, who 
sat within one of him, “every capital measure they have 
taken is entirely wrong. To the present ministry, to those, 
at least, whom I have in my eye,” looking at Conway and 
the lords of the treasury, “I have no objection. Their 
characters are fair. But pardon me, gentlemen. Youth 
is the season for credulil^r; confuleiice is a plant of slow 
growth in an aged bosom. By comparing events with each 
other, I’oasonuig from effects to causes, methinks I discover 
the traces of overruling influences.” This lie said, referring 
to the Duke of Newcastle. 

“ It is a long time,” he continued, “ since I have attended 
in parliament. "WTien the resolution was taken in the house 
to tax America, I was ill in bed. If I could have endured 
to have been carried in my bed, so great was the agitation 
of my mind for the consequences, I would -have solicited 
some kind hand to have laid me down on this floor, to have 
home my testimony against it. It is now an act that lias 
passed. I would speak with decency of every act of tliis 
house, but I must beg indulgence to speak of it with 
freedom. The subject of this debate is of greater impor- 
tance than ever engaged the attention of this house, that 
subject only excepted, when, nearly a century ago, it was a 
question whether you yourselves were to be bond or free. 
Tlie manner in which this affair will be terminated will 
decide the judgment of posterity on the glory of this king- 
dom, and the wisdom of its government during the present 
reign. 

“ As my health and life are so very infirm and precarious 
that I may not be able to attend on the day that may be 
fixed by the house for the consideration of Americ.a, I must 
now, though somewhat unseasonably, leaving tlie expediency 
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of the stamp act to another time, speak to a point of infinite 
moment, I mean to the right. Some seem to have consid^ 
ered it as a point of honor, and leave all measures of right 
and wrong, to follow a delusion that may lead us to destrucN 
tion. On a question that may mortally wound the freedom 
of three millions of virtuous and brave subjects beyond the 
Atlantic ocean, I cannot be silent. America, being neither 
really nor virtually represented in Westminster, cannot 
be held legally or constitutionally or reasonably subject to 
obedience to any money bill of this kingdom. The colonies 
are equally entitled with yourselves to all the natural rights 
of mankind and the peculiar privileges of Englishmen; 
equally bound by the laws, and equally participating of the 
constitution of this free country. The Americans are the 
sons, not the bastards of England. As subjects, they are 
entitled to the common right of representation, and cannot 
bo bound to pay taxes without their consent. 

Taxation is no part of the governing power'. The taxes 
are a voluntary gift and grant of the commons alone. In 
an American tax, what do we do ? We, your majesty’s 
commons of Great Britain, give and grant to your 
' majesty — whjii? Our own property? No. We give 
and grant to your majesty the property of your majesty’s 
commons in America. It is an absurdity in terms. 

“ There is an idea, in some, that the colonics are virtually 
represented in this house. They never have been repre- 
sented at all in parliament; they were not even -virtually 
represented at the time when this law, as captious as it is 
iniquitous, was passed to deprive them of the most inesti- 
mable of their privileges. I would fain know by whom an 
American is represented here ? Is he represented by jiny 
knight of the shire, in any county of this kingdom ? Would 
to God that respectable representation was augmented to a 
greater number. Or will you tell him that he Is represented 
by any representative of a borough, — a borough which, per- 
haps, no man ever saw ? This is what is called the rotteii 
part of the constitution. It cannot endure the century. If 
it does not drop, it must be amputated. The idea of a vir- 
tual representation of America in this house is the most 
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contemptible that ever entered into the head of a man. It 
does not deserve a serions refutation. 

“ The commons of America, represented in their jygg 
several assemblies', have ever been in possession of 
the exercise of this their constitutional right, of giving and 
granting their own money. The}^ would have been slaves, 
H they had not enjoyed it. 

“ And how is the right of taxing the colonies internally 
(f compatible with that of framing regulations without num- 
ber for their trade ? The laws of this kind, which parlia- 
ment is daily making, prove that they form a body separate 
from Great Britain. While you hold their manufactures in 
the most servile restraint, will you ad<i a new tax to deprive 
them of the last remnants of their liberty? This would be 
to plunge them into the most odious slaveiy, against which^ 
their charters should protect them. 

If this house suffers the stamp act to continue in force, 
France will gain more by your colonies than she ever could 
have done, if her arms in the last war had been victorious, 

I never shall own the justice of taxing America inter- 
nally until she enjoys the right of representation. In every 
other point of legislation, the authority of parliament is like 
the north star, fixed for the reciprocal benefit of the parent 
country and her colonies. The British parliament, as the 
supreme governing and legislative power, has always bound 
them by her laws, by her regulations of their trade and 
manufactures, and even in a more absolute interdiction of 
both. The power of parliament, like the circulation from 
the human heart, active, vigorous, and perfect in the small- 
est fibre of .the arterial system, may be known in the colo- 
nies by the prohibition of their carrying a hat to market 
over the line of one province into another, or by breaking 
down a loom in the most distant corner of the British em- 
pire in America ; and, if this power were denied, I would 
not permit them to manufacture a lock of wool or a horse- 
shoe or a hobnail. But, I repeat, the house has no right 
to lay an internal tax upon America, that country not being 
represented. 

“ I know not what we may hope or fear from those now 
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in place ; but I have confidence in their good 

I could not refrain from expressing the reflectiohiJ t 
lim. made in my retirement^ which I hope long to " 

enjoy, beholding, as I do, ministries dianged one 
after another, and passing away like shadows.” 

A pause ensued as he ceased, when Conway rose and 
spoke; not only adopt all that has just been said, but 
l:)elieve it expresses the sentiments of most, if not all, the 
king’s servants, and wish it may be the unanimous opinion 
of the house. I have been accidentally called to the high 
employment I bear ; I can follow no principles more safe or 
more enlightened than those of the perfect model before my 
eyes; and I should always be most happy to act by his 
advice, and even to serve under his orders. Yet, for myself 
and my colleagues, I disclaim an overruling influence. The 
notice given to parliament of the troubles in America was 
not early, because the first accounts wore too vague and 
imperfect to be worth its attention.” 

“The disturbances in America,” replied Grenville, who 
by this time had recovered self-possession, “ began in July, 
and now we are in the middle of January ; lately they were 
only occuiTences ; they are now grown to tumults and riots ; 
they border on open rebellion ; and, if the doctrine I have 
heard this day be confirmed, nothing can tend more directly 
to produce a revolution. The government over them being 
dissolved, a revolution will take place in America. 

“ External and internal taxes are the same in effect, and 
only differ in name. That this kingdom is the sovereign, 
the supreme legislative power over America, cannot be. 
denied ; . and taxation is a part of that sovereign power. It 
is one branch of the legislation. It has been, and it is^ 
exercised over those who are not, who were never, repre- 
sented. It is exeiH'iscd over the India company, the iner- 
chants of London, the proprietors of the stocks, and oter 
many great manufacturing towns. It was exercised over 
the palatinate of Chester and the bishopric of Durham, 
before they sent any representatives to parliament. I 
appeal for proof to the preambles of the acts which gave 
them representatives, the one in the reign of Henry VIII., 
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Qtiier in that of Cbarks He then quoted the stat- 
exactly, and desired tlmt they might be read; which 
fbeiag done, he resumed, 

hold that the .king, by the oonceasion of a charter, 
can exempt a family or a colony from taxation by parliar 
ment, degrades the constitution of England. If the 
colonies, instead of throwing off entirely the authority 
of p^liament, had presented a petition to send to it 
deputies elected among themselves, this step would have 
marked their attachment to the croum and their affection 
for the mother country, and would have merited attention. 

“ The stamp act is but the pretext of which they make 
use to arrive at independence. It was thoroughly consid- 
ered, and not hurried at the end of a session. It passed 
through the different stages in full houses, witli only one 
division on it. When I proposed to tax America, I asked ^ 
the house if any gentleman would object to the right; I 
repeatedly asked it, and no man would attempt to deny it. 
Protection and obedience are reciprocal. Great Britain })ro- 
tects America ; America is bound to yield obedience. If 
not, tell me when the Americans were emancipated ? Wlicn 
they want the protection of this kingdom, they are always 
ready to ask it. That protection has always been afforded 
them in the most full and ample manner. The nation Las 
run itself into an immense debt to give it them ; and, now 
that they are called upon to contribute a small share towards 
an expense arising from themselves, they renounce your au- 
thority, insult your officers, and break out, I might almost 
say, into open rebellion. 

The seditious spirit of the colonies owes its birth to the 
f^tions in this house. We were told we trod on tender 
ground ; we were bid to expect disobedience. What was 
this but telling the Americans to stand out against the law, 
to encourage their obstinacy with the expectation of support 
from hence ? Let us only hold out a little, they would say ; 
our friends will soon be in power. 

“TJngrat^l people of America!. Bounties have been 
extended to tliem. When I had the honor to serve the 
ctown, while you yourselves were loaded with an enormous 
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<m^ huiidre4 forty loMoos tsterlmg, and 
revenue of tfeai rn^ons sterlh®, ytm hAve given Wuii- ' 
JJ®J; lies on Imuber, on iSteir iron> thdr. hemp, and 
many oth^ arliole^^ You have tola?ed/ia 
favor, the act of navigation, l^at pailadium of British mm- 
merce. I offered to do every thing in my power io advance 
the trade of America* I discouraged no trade but what was 
prohibited by act* of, parliament. I was irt)ove giving an 
answer to anonymous calumnies ; but in fhiiS place it becomes 
me to mpe off the aspersion.” 

As Grenville ceased, several members gpt up ; but the 
house clamored for Pitt, who seemed to rise. A point of 
order was decided in his favor, and the walk of St. Stephen’s 
resounded with, “ Go on I go on ! ” 

“Gentlemen,” he exclaimed in his fervor, wliile floods .of 
Kght poured from his eyes, and the crowded assembly stilled 
itself into breathless silence ; “ sir,” he oontihuod, remem- 
bering to address the speaker, “ I have been charged with 
giving birth to sedition in America. They have spoken 
their sentiments with freedom against this unhappy act, and 
that freedom has become their crimo. Sony I am to hear 
the liberty of speech in this house imputed as a crime. But 
the imputation shall not discourage me. It is a Ubt^y I 
mean to exercise. No gentleman ought to be ,al5raid to 
exercise it. It is a liberty by which the gentlemsm who 
calumniates it might and ought to have profited. He ought 
to have desisted from his project. The gentleman tdk us 
America is obstinate ; America is almost in opto; robellioin. 

I rejpice .that America has resisted.” At th^e y<>t4, the 
whole house started ns though an electric spark had leapt 
through them all. 

“I rejoice that America has resisted. If Its milUpns of; 
inhabitants had submitted, taxes would soon have' been laid 
on Ireland; and, if ever this nation should have a tyrant 
for its king, six millions of freahen, so dead: to -fihe feel- 
ings of Pwty as voluntarily tp submit to b^ slaves, would 
be to make slaves of the rest* 

“ I come not here armed at all points with, law oaaes and 
acts of parliament, with the statute-book doubled down in 
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dogs’ ears, to defend the cause of liberty ; if I had, I would 
myself have cited the two cases of Chester and Durham, to 
show that, even under arbitrary reigns, parliaments 
were ashamed of taxing a people without their con- 
sent, and allowed theih representatives. Why did the 
gentleman confine himself to Chester and Durham? He 
might have taken a higher example in Wales, that was never 
taxed by parliament till it was incorporated. I would not 
debate a particular point of law with the gentleman, but I 
draw my ideas of freedom from the vital powers of the Brit- 
ish constitution, not from the crude and fallacious notions 
too much relied upon, as if we were but in the morning of lib- 
erty. I can acknowledge no veneration for any procedure, 
law, or ordinance that is repugnant to reason and the first 
elements of our constitution; and,” he added, sneering at 
Grenville, who was once so much of a republican as to have 
opposed the whigs, “ I shall never bend with the pliant sup- 
pleness of some who have cried aloud for freedom, only to 
have an occasion of renouncing or destroying it. 

“ The gentleman tells us of many who are taxed, and ai*e 
not represented, the India company, merchants, stockholders, 
manufacturers. Surely, many of these are represented in 
other capacities. It is a misfortune that more are not actu- 
ally represented. But they are all inhabitants, and as such 
are virtually represented. Many have it in their option to 
be actually represented. They have connection with those 
that elect, and they have influence over them. 

“ Not one of the ministers who have taken the lead of 
government since the accession of King William ever rec- 
oimnended a tax like this of the stam]) act. Lord Halifax, 
educated in the house of commons. Lord Oxford, Lord 
Orford, a great revenue minister, never thought of this. 
None of these ever dreamed of robbing the colonies of 
their constitutional rights. That was reserved to mark 
the era of the late administration. 

“ The gentleman boasts of his bounties to America. Are 
those bounties intended finally for the benefit of this king- 
dom? If they are, where is his peculiar merit to America? 
If they are not, he has misapplied the national treasures. 

VOL. HI. 85 
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If the gentleman cannot understand the difference be- 
tween internal and external taxes, I cannot help it. But 
there is a plain distinction between taxes levied for the 
purposes of raising revenue, and duties imposed for the 
regulation of trade for the accommodation of the subject, 
although in the consequences some revenue may acciden- 
taUy arise from the latter. 

“The gentleman asks, When were the colonies emanci- 
pated? I desire to know when they were made slaves. 
But I do not dwell upon words. The profits to Great 
Britain from the trade of tlie colonies, through all its 
branches, is two millions a year. This is the fund that 
carried you triumphantly through the last war. The estates 
that were rented at two thousand pounds a year, threescore 
years ago, ai'c at three thousand pounds at present. You 
owe this to America. This is the price that America pays 
you for her protection. And shall a miserable financier 
come with a boast tliat he can fetch a pepper-corn into the 
exchequer to the loss of millions to the nation ? I dare not 
say how much higher these profits may be augmented. 
Omitting the immense increase of people in the northern 
colonics by natural population and the migi-ation from 
every part of Europe, I am convinced the whole commer- 
cial system may be altered to advantage. Improper re- 
straints have been laid on the continent in favor of the 
islands. Let acts of parliament m consequence of treaties 
remain ; but let not an English minister become a custom- 
house officer for Spain, or for any foreign power, 

“The gentleman must not wonder he was not contra- 
dicted, when, as the minister, he asserted a right of parlia- 
ment to tax America. There is a modesty in this house 
which does not choose to contradict a minister. I wish 
gentlemen would get the better of it. If they do not, per- 
haps,” he continued, glancing at the coming question of the 
reform of parliament, “ the collective body may begin to 
abate of its respect for the repi^sentative. Lord Bacon 
has told me that a great question will not fail of being agi- 
tated at one time or another. 

“ A great deal. has been said without doors of the strength 
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of America,. It is a topic that ought to be cautiously med- 
dled mth. In a good cause, on a sound bottom, the 
force of this country can crush America to atoms. If 
any idea of renouncing allowance has existed, it was 
but a momentary frenzy ; and, if the case was either probable 
or possible, I should think of the Atlantic sea as less than a 
line dividing one country from another. The will of par- 
liament, properly signified, must for ever keep the colonies 
dependent upon the sovereign kingdom of Great Britain. 
But on this ground of the stamp act, when so many here 
will think it a crAung injustice, I am one who w'ill lift up 
my hands against it. In such a cause, your success would 
be hazardous. America, if she fell, would fall like the 
strong man ; she would embrace the pillars of the state, and 
])ull down the constitution along with her. 

“ Is this your boasted peace ? Not to sheathe the sword 
in its scabbard, but to sheathe it in the bowels of your 
brothers, the Americans? Will you quarrel with your- 
selves, now the whole house of Bourbon is united against 
you? The Americans have not acted in all things with 
prudence and temper. They have been driven to madness 
by injustice. Will you punish them for the madness you 
have occasioned ? Bather let prudence and temper come 
first from this side. I will undertake for America that she 
will follow the example. 

Be to her faults a little blind ; 

Be to her virtues very kind. 

“ Upon the whole, I will beg leave to tell the house what 
is really my opinion. It is that the stamp act be repealed, 
absolutely, totally, and immediately; that the reason for 
the repeal be assigned, because it was founded on an er- 
roneous principle. At the same time, let the sovereign 
authority of this country over the colonies be asserted in 
as strong terms as can be devised, and be made to extend 
to every point of legislation, that we may bind their trade, 
confine their manufactures, and exercise every power 
whatsoever, except that of taking their money out of their 
pockets without their consent. 

“Let u& be content with the advantages which Provi- 
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deuce has bestowed upon us. We have attained the high- 
est glory and greatness ; let us strive long to preserve them 
' for our own happiness and that of our posterity.” 

Thus he spoke, with fire unquenchable ; “ like a man in- 
spired ; ” greatest of orators, for his words opened the gates 
of futurity to a better culture. His manner was 
j&n' impassioned ; and there was truth in his arguments, 
that were fitly joined together: so that his closely 
woven speech was as a chain cable in a thunder-storm, along 
which (be lightning pours its flashes, touching the links of 
iron with its brightest flame. Men in America, for the 
moment, paid no heed to the assertion of parliamentary 
authority to bind manufactures and trade ; it was enough 
that the great commoner had, in the house of commons, 
thanked God for America’s resistance. 

On the next day, Grafton advised the king to send for 
Pitt- Had this been done, and had his opinion on American 
afPaire prevailed, who can tell into what distant age the 
question of x\merican independence would have been ad- 
journed ? But, at seven o’clock in the evening of the six- 
teenth, Grafton wAs suddenly summoned to the pala(^o. 
The king was in that state of “ extreme agitation ” which 
afflicted him when he was thwarted ; and, avowing designs 
leading to a change of ministry of a different kind, he com- 
manded the duke to carry no declaration from him to Pitt. 
Two hours later, he gave an audience to Charles Townshend, 
whom he endeavored, though ineffectually, to persuade to 
take a principal part in forming a new administration. Th(? 
Duke of Grafton, nevertheless, himself repaired to Pitt, 
and sought his confidence. *‘The differences in politics 
between Lord Temple and me,” said the commoner, “ have 
never till now made it impossible for us to act on one plan. 
The difference upon this American measure will, in its con- 
sequences, bo felt for fifty years at least.” He proposed 
to form a proper system with the younger and better part 
of the ministry, if they would willingly co-operate with 
him. Honors might be offered the Duke of Newcastle, but 
not a place in the cabinet. “ I see with pleasure,” said he, 
the present administration take the places of the last. I 
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ciime up upon the ALmerican affair, a point on which I feared 
they might be borne down.** 

Of this conversation, Grafton made so good a use that, 
on the eighteenth,' by the king’s direction, he and Rocking- 
ham waited on Pitt, who once more expressed his readiness 
to act with those now in the ministry, yet with some 
“ transposition of places.” At the same time, he dwelt 
on the disgrace brought on the nation by the recall of 
Lord George Sackville to the council, declaring over and 
over that his lordship and he could not sit at the council 
board together. 

But no sooner had Pitt consented to renounce his connec- 
tion with Temple and unite with the ministry, than Rock- 
ingham threw in objectioris, alike of a personal nature and 
of principle. The speechless prime minister, having tasted 
the dignity of chief, did not wish to be traiisposed ; and the 
principle of “ giving up all right of taxation over the colo- 
nies,” on which the union was to have rested, had implaca- 
ble opponents in the family of ITardwicke, in his own private 
secretaiy, and in Rockingham himself. ‘‘ If ever one man 
lived more zealous than another for the supremacy of par- 
liament and the rights of the imperial crown, it was Ed- 
mund Burke.” He was the advocate “of an unlimited 
legislative power over the colonies.” “ He saw not how 
the power of taxation could be given up, without giving 
up the rest.” If Pitt was able to see it, Pitt “ saw further 
than he could.” His wishes were “very earnest to keep 
the whole body of this authority perfect and entire.” He 
was “jealous of it;” he was “honestly of that opinion;” 
and Rockingham, after proceeding so far, and finding in 
Pitt all the encouragement that he expected, let the nego- 
tiation drop. Conway and Grafton were compelled to ^s- 
regard their own avowals on the question of the right of 
taxation ; and the ministry conformed to the opinion of 
Charles Yorke and Edmund Burke. 

Neglected by Rockingham, hated by the aristocracy, and 
feared by the king, Pitt pursued his career alone. In the 
quiet of confidential intercourse, he inquired if fleets and 
armies could reduce America, and heard from a friend that 
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the Americans 'would not submit, that they would still hare 
their woods and liberty. Thomas Hollis sent to him the 
essay of John Adams on the canon and feudal law ; he read 
it, and pronounced it “ indeed masterly.” 

Of the papers from the American congress, Conway did 
not scruple to present the petition to the king ; and George 
Cooke, the member for Middlesex, was so pleased with 
the one to the commons that, on the twenty-seventh, 
jaj^* offered it to the house, whore he read it twice over. 

Jenkinson opposed receiving it, as did Nugent and 
Welbore Ellis. *‘The American congress at New York,” 
they argued, “ was a dangerous and federal union, unconstitu- 
tionally assembled without any requisition on the part of 
the supreme power.” 

“ It is the evil genius of this country,” replied Pitt, “ that 
has riveted among them the union now called dangerous 
and federal. The colonies should bo heard. The privilege 
of having representatives in parliament, before they can be 
taxed internally, is their birthright. This question, being 
of high concern to a vast empire rising beyond the sea, 
should be discussed as a question of right. If parliament 
cannot tax America without her consent, the original com- 
pact with the colonies is actually broken. The decrees of 
parliament are not infallible ; they may be repealed. Let 
the petition be received as the iirst act of harmony, and 
remain to all posterity on the journals of this house.” 

Conway adhered to the opinions of Pitt on the subject 
of taxation, but thought the rules of the house forbade the 
reception of the petition. 

Sir Fletcher Norton, in great heat, denounced the dis- 
tinction between internal and exteraal taxation, as a novelty 
unfounded in truth, reason, or justice, unknown to their 
ancestors, whether as legislators or judges; a whim that 
might serve to point a declamation, but abhorrent to the 
British constitution. “Expressions,” said he, “have fallen 
from that member now, and on a late similar occasion, 
which make my blood run cold even at my heart. I say, 
he sounds the trumpet to rebellion. Such language in 
other days, and even since the morning of freedom, would 
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have transported that member out of this house into an- 
other, with more leisure for better reflections.” Pitt silently 
fixed his eye on him, with an air of contempt, from which 
iN’orton knew no 'escape but by an appeal for protection 
to the speaker. 

Edmund Burke, speaking for the first time irl the house 
of commons, advocated the reception of the petition, as in 
itself an acknowledgment of the jurisdiction of the liouse ; 
while Charles Townshend, in a short speech, treated the 
line drawn between external and internal taxation as “ the 
ecstasy of madness.” 

An hour before midnight, Lord John Cavendish avoided 
a defeat on a division, by moving the orders of the 
day ; while Conway assured the American agents of 
his good-will, and the speaker caused tlie substance 
of the petition to be entered on the journals. 

The reading of papers and examination of witnesses con- 
tinued during the month, in the utmost secrecy. The evi- 
dence, especially of the riots in Rhode Island and New 
York, produced a very unfavorable efEect. On the last day 
of January, the ministry, on a division respecting an elec- 
tion for one of the boroughs in Scotland, in a very full 
house had only a majoity of eleven. The grooms of the 
bod-chamber^ and even Lord George Sackville, voted against 
them ; whilst Charles Townshend, the paymaster, declined 
to vote at all. On the same day, Bedford and Grenville 
were asked if, on Bute’s opening the door, they w^ere ready 
to negotiate for a change of administration ; and they both 
sent Avord to the king that his order would be attended to, 
with duty and respect, through “ whatever channel it should 
come.” 

Had Pitt acceded to the administration, he would have 
made the attempt to convince the nation of the expediency 
of “ giving up all right of taxation over the colonies.” Loft 
to themselves, with the king against them and the country 
gentlemen wavering, the ministers, not perceiving the con- 
cession to be a certain sign of expiring power, prepared a 
resolution that “ the king in parliament has full power to 
bind the colonies and people of America, in all cases what- 
soever.” 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

PAKLIAM3SXT AFFIKMS ITS RIGHT TO TAX AMERICA. ROOK- 

Ingham’s administration continued. 

The Third of February, 1766. 

It was the third day of February, when the Duke of 
Grafton himself offered in the house of lords the 
resolution, which was in direct contradiction to his 
wishes. Shelbui’ne proposed to repeal the stamp act, 
and avoid the question of right. 

“ If you exempt the American colonies from one statute 
or law,” said Lyttelton, “ yon make them independent com- 
munities. If opinions of this weight are to be taken up and 
argued uj)on through mistake or timidity, wo shall have 
Lycurgu^es and Scions in every coffee-house, tavern, and 
gin-shop in London. Many thousands in England who have 
no vote in electing representatives will follow their brethren 
in America in refusing submission to any taxes. The com- 
mons will with pleasure hear the doctrine of equality being 
the natural right of all ; but the doctrine of equality may 
be carried to the destruction of this monarchy.” 

Lord Temple treated as a jest his brother-in-law’s dis- 
tinction in i*egard to internal taxation. “ Did the colonies,” 
he continued, “ when they emigrated, keep the purse only, 
and give up their liberties ? ” And he cited Shakspeare to 
prove that, “ who steals a purse steals trash ; ” then, advis- 
ing the lords to firmness towards the colonies, he concluded 
with an admonition from Tacitus. 

** The question before your lordships,” said Camden, ‘‘ con- 
cerns the common rights of mankind. The resolution now 
proposed gives the legislature an absolute power of laying 
any tax upon America. In my opinion, my lords, the legis- 
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lature had no right to make this law. When the people 
consented to be taxed, they reserved to themselves 
the power of giving and granting by their represcn- 
tatives.^ The colonies, when they emigrated, carried 
their birthright with them ; and the same spirit of liberty 
still pervades the new empire.” He proceeded to show, 
from the principles and precedents of English law, that none 
could be taxed unless by their representatives ; that the 
clergy, the counties palatine, Wales, Calais, and Berwick, 
were never taxed till they sent members to parliament ; that 
Guernsey and Jersey send no members, and are not taxed ; 
and, dwelling particularly on the case of Ireland, he cited 
the opinion of Chief Justice Hale, that Great Britain had 
no jiower to raise subsidies in Ireland. But, supposing the 
Americans had no exclusive right to tax themselves, he main- 
tained it would be good policy to give it them. This he 
argued as a question of justice ; for, in the clashing interests 
of the mother country and the colonies, every Englishman 
would incline against them. This, too, he supported, as the 
only means of maintaining their dejlendence ; for America 
felt that she could better do without England than England 
without America ; and ho reminded the house that inflexi- 
bility lost to the court of Vienna the dominion of the Low 
Countries. 

Thus he reasoned in a strain of eloquence, which Pitt 
called divine. With Benjamin Franklin for one of his 
listeners, Northington very shortly rej^lied : I cannot sit 
silent, upon doctrines being laid down so new, so unmain- 
tainable, and so unconstitutional. In every state, there 
must be a supreme dominion ; every government can arbi- 
trarily impose laws on all its subjects, by which all are 
bound; and resistance to laws that are even contrary to the 
benefit and safety of the whole is at the risk of life and 
fortune. 

“I seek for the constitution of this kingdom no higher 
up than the revolution, as this country never had one be- 
fore ; and, in the reign of King William, an act passed, 
avowing the ^power of this legislature over the colonies. 
The king cannot suspend the stamp act ; he is sworn by his 
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coronation oath to do the contrary. But, if yoy should 
concur as to the expediency of repeal, you will have twelve 
millions of your subjects of Great Britain and Ireland at 
your doors, not making speeches, but using club law. 

“ My lords, what have these favorite Americans done ? 
They have sent deputies to a meeting of their states at 
New York, by which” — and, as he spoke, he appealed per- 
sonally to Mansfield and Camden — “I declare, as a lawyer, 
they have forfeited all their charters. My lords, the colo- 
nies are become too big to be governed by the laws they at 
first set out with. They have therefore run into confusion, 
and it will be the policy of this country to form a plan 
of laws for them. If they withdraw- allegiance, you must 
withdraw protection; and then the petty state of Genoa 
or the little kingdom of Sweden may run away with 
them.” 

Next rose Mansfield, to whose authority the house of 
lords paid greater deference than to that of any man living. 

To him belonged the sad office of struggling to pre- 
Feb.* s^^rve the past, in which success is impossible ; for 
nature flows on, and is never at rest. He performed 
his office earnestly and sincerely ; though he entered public 
life as a whig, he was jealous of popular privileges or influ- 
ence, and stood ready to serve the cause of power, even with- 
out sharing it. Cautious even to timidity, his understanding 
was clear, but his heart was cold. The childless man had been 
unsuccessful in love, and formed no friendships. His vast ac- 
cumulations of knowledge, which a tenacious memory stored 
up in its hundred cells, were ever ready to come forward at 
his summons. The lucid order of his arrangement assisted to 
bring conviction ; and he would readily expound the most 
mysterious intricacies of law, or analyze the longest series of 
reasonings and evidence, with an intelligent smile on his 
fe.atures that spoke plainly the perfect ease with which he 
did it. In subtlety, he h^ no equal ; ornament seemed to 
flow so naturally from his subject that, while none could 
speak with more elegance, it seemed impossible for him to 
speak with less. In grace and dignity, not evep imagination 
could paint any thing superior to him. His countenance 
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was beautiful, iuspiring reverence and regard ; his eye gleam- 
ing with light ; his voice acutely clear, yet varied and mu- 
sical. He had been a member of the cabinet when the plan 
of the stamp act was adopted ; his legal opinion lay at 
its foundation ; and he now vindicated its rightful- p®®; 
ness, of which he saw clearly that the denial not merely 
invited America to in<lependence, but also invoked ebangtis 
in the British constitution. 

“ My lords,” said he, speaking for two hours and a half, 
in reply to Camden, as he himself says, without special 
premeditation, and showing by his familiarity with the sub- 
ject, as well as his taking tho lead in the discussion, how 
intimately he was connected with the policy he defended, 
“ my lords, I shall speak to Jbhe question strictly as a matter 
of right. I shall also S}jeak to the distinctions which have 
been taken, without any real difference, as to the nature of 
the tax ; and I sLill point out lastly the necessity there will 
b(‘ of exerting the force of the superior authority of govern- 
ment, if opposed by the subordinate part of it. 

“ I am extremely sorry that the question has ever become 
necessary to be agitated, and that there should be a decision 
upon it. ^N'o one in this house will live long enough to see 
an end put to the mischief which will be the result of the 
doctrine that has been inculcated ; but the arrow is shot, 
and the wound already given. 

“All arguments fetched from Locke, Harrington, and 
speculative men, who have written upon the subject of gov- 
ernment, the law of nature, or*' of other nations, are little 
to the purpose ; for we are not no'Wf settling a new constitu- 
tion, but finding out and declaring the old one. 

“ The docti’ine of representation seems ill-founded ; there 
are twelve millions of people in England and Ireland who are 
not re])resentcd. The parliament first depended upon ten- 
ures ; representation by election came by the favor of the 
crown ; and the notion now taken up, that every subject 
must bq represented by deputy, is purely ideal. The doc- 
trine of representation never entered the heads of the great 
writers in Charles I.’s time against ship money or other 
illegal exertions of the prerogative, nor was the right of 
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representation claimed in the petition of rights at the great 
era of the reTolution. 

“ The colonists,” thns he continued, after having answered 
one by one the writs and records quoted by Lord Camden, 
the arguments fetched from the Marches of Wales, from the 
counties palatine, from Guernsey and Jersey, from the case 
of the clergy, as well as those drawn from the colonies of 
antiquity, and from the states of Holland, “ the colonists, by 
the condition on which they migrated, settled, and now 
exist, are more emphatically subjects of Great Britain 
than those within the realm ; and the British legislar 
ture have, in every instance, exercised their right of legis- 
lation over them without any dispute or question, till the 
fourteenth of January last. 

“ Our colonies emigrated under the sanction of the crown 
and parliament, upon the terms of being subjects of England . 
They were modelled gradually into their present forms, by 
charters, grants, and statutes ; but they were never separated 
from the mother country, or so emancipated as to become 
their own masters. The very idea of a colony implies sub- 
ordination and dependence, to render allegiance for protec- 
tion. If they are not subjects, they ought to pay duties as 
aliens. Tlfe charter colonies had among their directors 
members of the privy council and of both houses of parlia- 
ment, and were under the authority of the privy council. 
In the nineteenth year of James I., a doubt was thrown 
out in the house of commons whether parliament had any 
thing to do with America, and the doubt was immediately 
answered by Coke. The rights of Maryland were, by char- 
ter, coextensive with those of any bishop of Durham in that 
county palatine ; and the statute-book shows that Durham 
was taxed by parliament before it was represented. The 
commonwealth parliament passed a resolution or act, and it 
is a question whether it is not in force now, to declare and 
establish the authority of England over its colonies. The 
charter of Pennsylvania, who have preposterously taken the 
lead,” and Franklin was present to hear this, “ is stamped 
with every badge of subordination, and a .particular saving 
as to all English acts of parliament. Could the king^s bench 
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vacate the Massachusetts charter, and yet the parliameiit be 
unable to tax them ? Do they say this, when they them- 
selves acquiesced in the judgment, and took a new charter ? 

‘‘.In 1724, the assembly of Jamaica having refused to raise 
taxes for their necessary support, the late Lord Hardwicko, 
then attorney-general, and Sir Clement Wearg, sohc- 
itor-general, gave their opinion that, if Jamaica is to 
be considered as a conquered country, the king may 
tax it by his own authority : if otherwise, it must be liy the 
British legislature. 

“Let the advocates for America draw their line. Lt*t 
them move their exception, and say how far the sovereignly 
of the British parliament should go, and where it should 
stop. Did the Americans kqep the right of the purse only, 
and not of their persons and their liberties ? 

“ But if there was no express law, or reason founded upon 
any necessary inference from an express law, yet the usage 
alone would be sufficient to support that authority of Englana 
over its colonies ; for have they not submitted, ever since 
their first establishment, to the jurisdiction of the mother 
country? In all questions of property, the a])peal8 from 
them have been to the privy council here ; and such causes 
liavo been detennined not by theii* laws, but by the law of 
England. They have been obliged to recur very frequently 
to the jurisdiction here to settle the disputes among their 
own governments. 

“ The colonies must remain dependent upon the juris- 
diction of the mother country, or they must be totally 
dismembered fi’om it, and form a league of union among 
themselves against it, which could not be effected without 
great violences. No one ever thought the contrary, till now 
the trumpet of sedition has been blown. It is sufficient to 
turn over the index to the statute-book to show that acts 
of parliament have been made not only without a doubt of 
their legality, but with universal applause, the great object 
of which has been ultimately to fix the trade of Xhe colonies 
so as to centre in the bosom of that country from which 
they took their original. The navigation act shut up their 
intercourse with foreign countries. Their ports have been 
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made subject to customs and regulations, which have cramped 
and diminished their trade ; and duties have been laid af- 
fecting the very inmost parts of their commerce. Such 
fS.' were the post-office acts ; the act for recovering debts 
in the plantations ; the acts for preserving timber and 
white pines ; the paper currency act. The legislature have 
even gone so low as to restrain the number of hatters’ ap- 
prentices in America, and have, in innumerable instances, 
given the forfeitures to the king. Tet all these have been 
submitted to peaceably ; and no one ever thought till now of 
this doctrine, that the colonies are not to be taxed, regu- 
lated, or bound by parliament. This day is the first time 
we have heard of it in this house. 

“ There can be no doubt, my lords, that the inhabitants 
of the colonies are as much represented in parlijiment as 
the greatest j)art of the people of England are represented, 
among nine millions of whom there are eight who have no 
votes in electing members of parliament. Every objection, 
therefore, to the dependency of the colonies upon parliament, 
which arises to it upon the ground of representation, goes 
to the whole present constitution of Great Britain ; and I 
suppose it is not meant to new model that too! People 
may form their own speculative ideas of perfection, and 
indulge their own fancies or those of other men. E\'ery 
man in this counti’y has his particular notions of liberty ; 
but perfection never did, and never can, exist in any human 
institution. For what purpose, then, are arguments drawn 
from a distinction in which there is no real difference, of 
a virtual and acUial representation ? A member of parlia- 
ment, chosen by any borough, represents not only the con- 
stituents and inhabitants of that particular place, but he 
represents the inhabitants of every other borough in Great 
Britain. He represents the city of London and all other 
the commons of this land, and the inhabitants of all the 
colonies and dominions of Great Britain ; and is in duty and 
in conscience bound to take care of their interests. 

“ The noble lord, who quoted so much law, and denied 
upon those grounds the right of the parliament of Groat 
Britain to lay internal taxes upon the colonies, allowed at 
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the same time that restrictions upon trade and duties upon 
the ports were les^l. But I cannot see a real difference in 
this distinction ; for I hold it to be true that a tax laid in 
any place is like a pebble falling into and making a circle 
in a lake, till one circle produces and gives motion 
to another, and the whole circumference is agitated 
from the centre. A tax bn tobacco, either in the 
])orts of Virginia or London, is a duty laid upon the inland 
plantations of Virginia, a hundred miles from the sea, 
wheresoever the tobaepo grows. 

“ The legislature properly interposed for the purpose* of a 
general taxation, as the colonies would never agree to adjust 
tlieir respective proportions amongst themselves. 

“ I do not deny that a tax may be laid injudiciously 
and injuriously, and that people iii such a case may have a 
right to complain ; but the nature of the tax is not now the 
question : whenever it comes tp be one, I am for lenity. I 
would have no blood drawn. There is, I am satisfied, no 
occasion for any to Tie drawn. A little time and experience 
of the inconveniences and miseries of anarchy may bring 
people to their senses. Anarchy always cures itself; but 
the feiTOentation will continue so much the longer, while 
hot-headed men there find that there are persons of weight 
and character to support and justify them here. 

“ Indeed, if the disturbances should continue for a great 
length of time, force must be the consequence, an application 
adequate to the mischief, and arising out of the necessity 
of the case; for force is only the difference between a 
superior and subordinate jurisdiction. In the former, the 
whole force of the legislature resides collectively; and, 
when it ceases to reside, the whole connection is dissolved. 
It will indeed be to very little purpose that, we sit here 
enacting laws or making resolutions, if the inferior will not 
obey them, or if we neither can nor dare enforce them; 
for then, of necessity, the matter comes to the sword. If 
the offspring are grown too big and too. resolute to obey 
the parent, you must try which is the strongest, and exert 
all the powers of the mother country to^decide the contest. 

“ Time and a wise and stejidy conduct may prevent those 
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extremities which would be fatal to both. Interest very 
soon divides mercantile people ; and although there may be 
some mad, enthusiastic, or ill-designing people in the colo- 
nies, yet I am convinced that the greatest bulb, who have 
understanding and property, are still well affected to the 
mother country. The resolutions in the most of the as- 
semblies have been carried by small majorities, and 
in some by one or two only. You have, my lords, 
many friends still in the colonies ; take care that you 
do not, by abdicating your own authority, desert them and 
yourselves, and lose them for ever. 

“ You may abdicate your right over the colonies : take 
care, my lords, how you do so, for such an act will be ir- 
revocable. Proceed then, my lords, with spirit and firm- 
ness, and, when you shall have established your authority, 
it will then be a time to show your lenity. The Americans, 
as I said before, are a very good people, and I wish them 
exceedingly well; but they are heated and inflamed. I 
cannot end better than by saying, in the words of Maurice, 
Prince of Orange, concerning the Hollanders, ‘ God bless 
this industrious, frugal, well-meaning, but easily deluded 
people ! ’ ” 

The house of lords accepted the argument of Mansfield 
as unanswerable ; and, when the house divided, only five 
peers, Camden, Shelburne, the young Cornwallis, destined 
to a long and checkered career, Torrington, and Paulet, went 
down below the bar. These five began a strife for reform, 
which the child that was unborn would rue or would bless. 
The rest of the pcei-s, one hundred and twenty-five in 
number, saw MUtli derision the small number of the vision- 
aries. As for Camden himself, they said Mansfield had 
utterly prostrated him. 

Even while Mansfield was explaining to the house of lords 
that the American theory of representation included in its* 
idea a thorough reform of the British house of commons, 
George III. was led to offer a pension of a hundred 
guineas a year to the Genevese republican, Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, who had just then arrived in England, a fugitive 
from Prance, where his works were condemned to be burnt 
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by the hands of the executioner, and he himself was in peril 
of imprisonment. The drift of his writings was not well 
understood, and no one foreboded the extent of their influ- 
ence. But he wag come among a people very unlike him- 
self, and the illusion that hung round the celebrated author 
soon gave way to disgust at his vile" connections, and indif- 
ference to the sorrows of his sensitive and suspicious nature. 
So he pined in neglect, no object of terror to the aristocracy 
or the crown. Yet the exile, then writhing under the pangs 
of wounded vanity, was to stand forth in the world’s history 
more conspicuously than Mansfield. The one cherished 
feudalism as the most perfect form of government that had 
ever been devised ; the other pleaded for its destruction, as 
an unjust and absurd system, in which the human race was 
degraded and the name of man was in dishonor. Both 
hurried forward revolution : the counsels of the former 
dr ove America to form for the world’s example a gov- 
ernment truly representing the people ; the other was so to 
touch the Fitenoh nation in convention with the flame of 
his humane but jealous, impatient, and dogmatic spirit, as 
to light up European wars between the new and the old, 
continuously, for a generation. 

In the commons, the resolution was presented by Conway, 
who, at the time of passing the stamp act, had denied the 
right of parliament to impose the tax, and twice within 
twenty days had reiterated that opinion. He now treated 
the question of power as a point of law, which parlianient 
might take up. For himself, he should never be for inter- 
nal taxes. He would sooner cut off his right hand than sign 
an order for sending out a force to maintain them. Yet ho 
begged not to be understood to pledge himself for future 
measures, not even for the repeal of the stamp act. “ When 
he comes to move resolutions of repeal,” said Grenville’s 
friends, “ he will have in his pocket another set of resolu- 
tions of an opposite character.” 

Dowdeswell, the chancellor of the exchequer, defended 
the proposition in its fullest extent. Parliament might 
change the charters of the (K>lonies, and, much more, might 
tallage them ; though, in point of policy, justice, or equity, 

VOL. III. 86 
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it was a power that ought to be exercised in the most ex- 
traordinary cases only. 

1706 . Barr6 moved to strike out from the resolution the 
*’eb. words “ in all oases whatsoever.” He was seconded 
by Pitt, and sustained by Beckford. They contended that 
American taxation by parliament was against the spirit of the 
British constitution ; against the authority of Locke and the 
principles of the Revolution of 1688 ; against the right of 
the colonists to enjoy English liberty ; against the inherent 
distinction between taxation and legislation, which pervaded 
modern histoiy ; against the solemn compacts which parlia- 
ment itself had recognised as existing between the crown 
and the colonies ; against the rights of the American assem- 
blies, whose duty it ever is to obtain redress of material 
grievances before making grants of money, and whose 
essence would be destroyed by a transfer from them of tlie 
powers of taxation ; against justice, for Great Britain could 
have interests conflicting with those of the colonies; against 
reason, for the assemblies of the colonists could know their 
own abilities and circumstances better than the commons 
of England; against good policy, which could preserve 
America only as Rome had preserved her distant colonies, 
not by the number of its legions, but by lenient magnar 
nimity. 

Only three men, pr rather Pitt alone, “ debated strenuously 
the rights of America ” against more than as many hundred ; 
and yet the house of commons, half-conscious of the fatality 
of its decision, was so awed by the shadow which coming 
events cast before them that it seemed to shrink from pro- 
nouncing its opinion. Edmund Burke, eager to add glory 
as an orator to his just renown as an author, argued for 
England’s right in such a manner that the strongest friends 
of power declared his speech to have been ‘‘ far superior to 
that of every other speaker ; ” while Grenville, Yorke, and 
all the lawyers, — the temperate Richard Hussey, who yet 
was practically for humanity and justice; Blackstone, the 
commentator on the laws of England, who still disliked 
internal taxation of America by parliament; the selfish, 
unscrupulous, unrelenting Wedderbum, — filled many hours 
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with solemn arguments for England's unlimited supremacy. 
They persuaded one another and the house that the charters 
which kings had granted were, by the unbroken opinions of 
lawyers, from 1689, subordinate to the good-will of the houses 
of parliament ; that parliament, for a stronger reason, had 
power to tax, — a power vhich it had been proposed to exert 
in 1713, while Harley was at the head of the treasury, and 
figain at the opening of the seven years’ war. 

It was further contended that representation was nee. 
not the basis of the authority of parliament, and did , 
not exist ; that the kingdom and colonies were one empire ; 
that the colonies enjoyed the opportunity of taxing them- 
selves, as an indulgence ; that the exemption from taxation, 
when conceded to the counties palatine, Chester, Durham, 
and Lancaster, or Wales, or Ireland, or the clergy, was ex- 
('.eptional ; that duties and impositions, taros and subsidies, 
were all one ; and, as kingdom and colonies were one body, 
parliament had the right to bind the colonies by taxes and 
impositions, alike internal and external, in all cases whatso- 
ever. 

So the watches of the long winter’s night wore away ; 
and at about four o’clock in the morning, when the question 
was called, less than ten voices, some said five or four, some 
sfiid but three, spoke out in the minority ; “ and the resolu- 
tion passed for England’s right to do what the treasury 
pleased with three millions of freemen in America.” The 
Americans were henceforward excisable and taxable at the 
mercy of parliament. Grenville stood acquitted and sus- 
tained, the rightfulness of his policy was affirmed ; and he 
w.as judged to have proceeded in conformity with the con- 
stitution. ' 

Thus did Edmund Burke and the Rockingham ministry on 
that night lead Mansfield, Northington, and the gentlemen 
of the long robe to found the new tory party of England, 
and recover legality for its position, stealing it away from 
the party that hitherto, under the revolution, had possessed 
it exclusively. It was decided, as a question of law, that 
irresponsible taxation was not a tyranny, but a vested right ; 
that parliament held legislative power, not as a representa- 
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tive body, but in absolute trust. It had grown to be a fact 
that the house of commons was no longer responsible to the 
people ; and this night it was held to be the law that it 
never had been, and was not, responsible ; that the doctrine 
of representation was not in the bill of rights. The 
Fel?* party, with Georgedll. at its head, accepted from 

Burke and Rockingham the creed which Grenville 
claimed to be the whi^sm of the Revolution of 1688, and 
Mansfield the British constitution of his times. 

In England, it was all over with the middle age. Tliere 
was to be no more zeal for legitimacy at home, no more 
union of the Catholic Church and the sceptre. Tlie new 
topyism was the child of modem civilization. It carried 
its pedigree no further back than the Revolution of 1688, 
and was but a coalition of the king and the aristocracy 
Upon the basis of the established law. By law, the house 
of Hanover held the throne ; by law, the English ehurtli 
was established, with a prayer-book and a creed as authoi’- 
ized by parliament, and with such bishops as the crown 
gave leave to choose ; by law, the CathoHos and dissenters 
were disfranchised, and none but conformers to the wor- 
ship of the legal church could hold office or sit in the 
legislature ; by law, the house of commons was lifted 
above responsibility to the people; by law, the colonies 
were “ bound ” to be taxed at mercy. The tory party took 
the law as it stood, and set itself against reform. Hence- 
forward its leaders and lights were to be found not among 
the gallant descendants of ancient liouses, not among the 
representatives of mediaeval traditions. It was a new party, 
of which the leaders and expounders were to be new men. 
The moneyed interest, so firmly opposed to the legitimacy 
and aristocracy of the middle age, was to become its ally. 
Mansfield waa its impersonation, and would transmit it, 
through Thnrlow, to Eldon and the Boston-born Copley. 

It is the office of law to decide questions of possession. 
Woe hangs over the land where the absolute principles of 
private right are applied to questions of public law ; and the 
effort is made to bar the progress of the undying race by 
the despotic rules which ascertain the property of evanes- 
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cent mortals. Humanity smiled at the parchment chains 
which the lawyers threw around her, even though those 
chains were protected by a coalition of the army, the navy, 
the halls of justice, a corrupt parliament, and the crown. 
The new tory party created a new opposition. The non- 
electors of Great Britain, were to become as little 
content with^ virtual representation as the colonists. 
Already the press of London gave to the world a 
very sensible production, showing the equity and practica- 
bility of a more equal representation throughout the i^hole 
British dominions ; and alsQ a scheme for a general parlia- 
ment, to which every part of them should send one member 
for every twenty thousand of its inhabitants. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

THE REPEAL OP THE STAMP ACT. ROCKINCIJAm’s ADMIIT- 
ISTRATION CONTINUED. 

February, 1766. 

The Sons of Liberty, acting spontaneously, were steadily 
advancing towards an organization, which should 
embrace the continent. In February, those in Bos- 
ton, and in many towns in Massachusetts, acceded to 
the association of Connecticut and New York, and joined 
in urging a continental union. They of Portsmouth, in 
New Hampshire, pledged themselves to the same measures. 
In Connecticut, the patriots of Norwich welcomed the 
plan; and a convention of almost all the towns of Litch- 
field county resolved that the stamp act was unconstitu- 
tional, null, and void, and that business of all kinds should 
go on as usual. The hum of domestic industry was heard 
more and more ; young women would get together, and 
merrily and emulously drive the spinning-wheel from sun- 
rise till dark ; and every day the humor spread for l>eing 
clad in homespun. 

Cheered by the zeal of New England, the Sons of Liberty 
of New York sent circular letters as far as South Carolina, 
inviting to the formation of a permanent continental union. 
But the summons was not waited for. The people of South 
Carolina grew more and more hearty against the stamp act. 
“We are a very weak province,” reasoned Christopher Gads- 
den, “ yet a rich growing one, and of as much importance to 
Great Britain as any upon the continent ; and a great part 
of our weakness, though at the same time ’tis part of our 
riches, consists in having such a number of slaves amongst 
us ; and we find in our case, according to the general per- 
ceptible workings of Providence, where the crime most 
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commonly, though slowly, yet surely, draws down a similar 
and suitable punishment, that slaveiy begets slavery. 
Jamaica and our West India Islands demonstrate this 
observation, which I hope will not be our case now, 
whatever might have been the consequence, had the fatal 
attempt been delayed a few years longer, when we bad 
drunk deeper of the Circean draught, and the measures of 
our iniquities were filled up. I am persuaded, with God’s 
blessing, we shall not fall, nor disgrace our sister colonies at 
this time.” 

The associated freeholders and inhabitants of several of 
the counties of North Carolina mutually plighted their faith 
and honor that they would, at any risk whatever, and when- 
ever called upon, unite, and truly and faithfully assist each 
other to the best of their power in preventing entirely the 
operation of the stamp act. 

In the Ancient Dominion, men pledged themselves to one 
another for the same purpose, with equal ardor ; and, in 
case an attempt should be made to arrest an associate, they 
bound themselves, at the utmost risk of their lives and for- 
tunes, to restore such associate to liberty. The magistrates 
composing the court for Northampton unanimously decided 
that the stamp act did not bind the inhabitants of Virginia, 
and that no penalties would be incurred by those who 
should transact business as before. The great lawyer 
Edmund Pendleton, of Caroline county, gave the o])inion 
that “ the stamp act wi\s void for want of constitutional 
authority in parliament to pass it.” 

On Tuesday, the fourth of February, the party of Bed- 
ford and the old ministry of Grenville coalesced vrith the 
friends of prerogative in the house of lords to exercise over 
the colonies the power which it had just been resolved that 
parliament rightfully possessed. The ministry desired to 
recommend to them to compensate the sufferers by the 
American riots. The new tory party, by a vote of sixty- 
three to sixty, changed the recommendation into a par- 
liamentaj*y requisition. 

The next morning, Rockingham and Grafton, much irri- 
tated, went to court and proposed the removal from office 
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of one or two of those most hostile to their ministry ; but 
the king refused his assent. 

On the night of the fifth, the same question came up in 
the house of commons, where Pitt spoke at length, with 
tact and gentleness ; and the house, with considerable unani- 
mity, contented itself with changing the proposition of the 
ministry into a resolution declaratory of its opinion. 

The house of lords nevertheless persevered ; and, on the 
sixth, it attracted the world to witness its proceedings. To 
keep up appearances, Bute rose and declared “his most 
lively attachment to the person of the king, yet the interest 
of his country must weigh with him more than any other 
consideration ; the king himself would not blame him or 
other lords for obeying the dictates of their conscience on 
important a^airs of state.” Encouraged by this indirect 
promise of the king’s good-will, the new coalition, after u 
solemn debate, carried a vote of fifty-nine against fifty-four, 
in favor of executing the stamp act. For the house of lords 
now to consent to its repeal would in some sort be an abdi- 
cation of its co-ordinate authority with the commons. 

1760. Once more, on the morning of the seventh, Rocking- 

ham, forgetting alike the principles of the old whig , 
party and of the British constitution, which forbid the inter- 
ference of the king with the legislature, hurried to court, and 
this time asked and obtained leave to say that the king was 
for the repeal ; and he made haste to spread the intelligence. 

The evening of that saijie day, Grenville, to test the tem- 
per of the house, made a motion for the execution of all 
acts. 

With instant sagacity, Pitt, who at the time was far too 
ill to bo in the house, and yet was impelled by a sense of 
duty to be present, seized the advantage thus offered, and 
called on the house, not to order the enforcement of the 
stamp act, before they had decided the question of repeal. 
The request was reasonable, was pressed by him with win- 
ning candor and strength of argument, and commended 
itself to the good sense and generous feeling of the inde- 
pendent members of the house. 

“I shudder at the motion,” cried the aged General 
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Howard, while the crowded house listened as if awed into 
silence; “I hope it will not succeed, lest I should be 
ordered to execute it. Before I would imbrue my bands in 
the blood of my countrymen, who are contending for Eng- 
lish liberty, I would, if ordered, draw my sword, but would 
sooner sheathe it in my own body.” Nugent argued that 
giving way would infuse the spirit of resistance into the 
Irish. Charles Townshend praised the general purport of 
Grenville’s proposal, and yet censured him vehemently for 
anticipating tlie decision of the house. Grenville remained 
obdurate, and denounced curses on the ministers who should 
sacrifice the sovereignty of Great Britain over her colonies. 
He had expected great support : Sandwich had estimated 
the strength of the Bedfords at one hundred and thirty; 
their new allies had claimed to be eighty or ninety ; and 
now, though Lord Granby and all the Scotch and the king’s 
friends voted .with him, the motion was rejected, in a v'^ry 
full house, by more than two to one. 

The king,^ when informed of this great majority, 
was more deeply affected than ever before ; and au- 
thorized Lord Strange, chancellor of the duchy of Lancas- 
ter, ‘‘to say that he was for a modification of the stamp act, 
but not for a repeal of it.” 

The opponents of concession now claimed for their side 
the name of the king, whose opinions they declared that 
Rockingham had misrepresented. The irritated chief sum- 
moned the author of the rumor to meet him at the palace. 
There, on the twelfth, they went into the closet alternately, 
two or three times each, to reconcile the seeming contradic- 
tion. For fear of mistakes, Rockingham wrote with a 
pencil these ’^words : “ Lord Rockingham was authorized by 
his majesty, on Friday last, to say that his majesty was for 
the repeal.” “It is very true,” said the king, as he read 
the paper ; “ but I must make an addition to it ; ” upon 
which be took a pen, and wrote at the end of it, “ the con- 
versation having been only concerning that or enforcing.” 
He added : “ I desire you would tell ^Lord Strange that I 
am now, and have been heretofore, for modification.” So 
Rockingham was disavowed, and the opposition declared 
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more than ever that the ministers counterfeited as well as 
prostituted the sentiments of the king, whose unwritten 
word they would not trust, and whose written word con- 
victed them of falsehood. 

1766 . On the same day, Bedford and Grenville went to an 
interview with Bute, for whom it was a proud moment 
to find his aid solicited by his bitterest personal enemies. He 
desired that the past might be buried in oblivion, and that 
all honest men might unite ; but he refused to enter upon 
any conference on the subject of a new administration. 
The Duke of York interposed his offices, and bore to the 
king the Duke of Bedford’s ‘‘ readiness to receive the royal 
commands, should his majesty be inclined to pursue the 
modification instead of the total repeal of the stamp act."’ 
But the king, who was resolved not to receive Grenville 
again as his chief minister, disregarded the offer. 

Such were the auspices when, on the thirteenth, Ben- 
jamin Franklin was summoned to the bar of the house of 
commons. The occasion found him full of hope and cour- 
age, having among his interrogators Grenville and Charles 
Townshend, and the house of commons for intent listeners. 
Choiseul, too, was sure to Icam and to weigh all that 
Franklin should utter. 

In aiLswer to questions, Franklin declared that America 
could not pay the stamp-tay for want of gold and silver, 
and from want of post-roads and means of sending stamj^s 
back into the country ; that there were in North America 
about three hundred thousand white men, from sixteen to 
sixty years of ago ; that the inhabitants of all the provinces 
together, taken at a medium, doubled in about twenty-five 
years ; that their demand for British manufactures increased 
much faster; that in 1723 the whole importation from 
Britain to Pennsylvania was but about fifteen thousand 
pounds sterling, and had already become near half a mill- 
ion; that the ex|>ort8 from the province to Britain could 
not exceed forty thousand pounds ; that the balance was 
paid from remittances to England for American produce, 
carried to our own islands or to the French, Spmiiards, 
Danes, and Dutch in the West Indies, or to other colonies 
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in North America, or to different parts of Europe, as Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy; that these remittances were greatly 
interrupted by new regulations, and by the English men-of- 
war and cutters stationed all along the coa^t in America ; 
that the last war was really a British war, coihmenced for 
the defence of a purely British trade and of territories of 
the crown, and yet the colonies contributed to its expenses 
beyond their proportion, the house of commons itself being 
the judge; that they were now imposing on themselves 
many and very heavy taxes, in part to discharge the debts 
and mortgages on sill their taxes and estates then contracted ; 
that if, among them all, Maryland, a single province, had 
not contributed its proportion, it was the fault of its 
government alone ; that they had never refused, and were 
always willing and ready to do what could reasonably be 
expected from' them ; that, before 1763, they were of the 
host temper in the world towards Great Britain, and were 
governed at the expense only of a little pen, ink, and paper ; 
they allowed the authority of parliament in laws,* except 
such as should lay internal duties, and never disputed it in 
laying duties to regulate commerce ; and considered that 
body as the great bulwark and security of their liberties 
and privileges ; but that now their temper was much altered, 
and their respect for it lessened ; and, if the act is not re- 
pealed, the consequence would be a total loss of the respect 
and affection they bore to this countiy, and of all the com- 
merce that depended on that respect and affection. 

“ Do you^hink it right,” asked Grenville, “ that America 
should ^ protected by this country, and pay no part of the 
expense ? ” “ That is not the case,” answered Frank- 
lin ; “ the colonies raised, clothed, and paid during the 
last war twenty-five thousand men, and spent many 
millions.” “Were you not reimbursed by parliament?” 
rejoined Grenville. “ Only what, in your opinion,” answered 
Franklin, “ we had advanced beyond our proportion ; and it 
was a very small part of what we spent. Pennsylvania, in 
particular, disbursed about five hundred thousand pounds ; 
and the reimbursements, in the whole, did not exceed sixty 
thousand pounds.” 
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Do you think the people of America would submit to 
pay the stamp duty if it was moderated ? ” “ No, never. 

They will never submit to it.” And when the subject 
F^‘ brofight up a second and a third time, and one of 

Grrenville’s ministry asked, May not a military force 
carry the stamp act into execution ? ” Franklin answered : 
“ Suppose a miUtary force sent into America ; they will find 
nobody in arms ; what are they then to do ? They cannot 
force a man to take stamps who chooses to do without 
them. They will not find a rebellion : they may, indeed, 
make one.” « 

‘‘How would the Americans receive a future tax, im- 
posed on the same principle with that of the stamp act ? ” 
“ Just as they do this ; they would not pay it,” was the 
answer. “"WTiat will be the opinion of the Americans on 
the resolutions of this house and ^e house of lords, assert- 
ing the right of parliament to tax tiie people there?” 
“ They will think the resolutions unconstitutional and un- 
just.” “How would they receive an internal regulation, 
connected with a tax ? ” “ It would be objected to. When 
aids to the crown are Wanted, they are, according to the 
old established usage, to be asked of the assemblies, ^ho 
will, as they always have done, grant them freely. They 
think it extremely hard that a body in which they have 
no representatives should make a merit of giving and grant- 
ing what is not its own, but theiis ; and deprive them of a 
right which is the security of all their other rights.” “ Is 
not the post<>ffice, which they have long received, a tax as 
well as a regulation?” interposed GrenvOle to Franklin, 
the deputy post-master for America; and Charles Towns- 
hend repeated the question. “ No,” replied Franklin, “ the 
money paid for the postage of letters is merely a remunera- 
tion for a service done.” 

“But if the legislature should think fit to ascertain its 
right to lay taxes, by any act laying a small tax contrary 
to their opinion, would they submit to pay the tax ? ” “ An 
internal tax^ how small soever, laid by the legislature here 
on the people there, will never be submitted to. They will 
oppose it to the last.” “ The people,” he made answer to 
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the same question under many forms, will pay no internal 
tax by parliament.” 

‘‘ Is there any kind of difEerenoe,” continued Grenville’s 
ministry, “between external and internal taxes to the col- 
ony on which they may be laid?” “The people,” argued 
Franklin, “may refuse commodities, of which the duty 
makes a part of the price ; but an internal tax is forced 
from them without their consent. The stamp act says 
we shall have no commerce, make no exchange of property 
with each other, neither purchase nor grant, nor recqver 
debts, nor marry, nor make our wills, unless we pay such 
and such sums ; and thus it is intended to extort our 
ijoney from us, or ruin us by the consequences of refusing 
to pay it.” “ But suppose the external duty to be laid on 
the necessaries of life?” continued Grenville’s ministry. 
And Franklin amazed them by his true answer : “ I do not 
know a single article imported into the northern colonies 
but what they can either do without or make themselves. 
The people will spin and work for themselves, in their own 
houses. In three years, there may be wool and manufact- 
ures enough.” 

“ Does the distinction between internal and external taxes 
exist in the charter of Pennsylvania?” asked a friend of 
Grenville. “ No,” said Franklin, “ I believe not.” “ Then,” 
asked Charles Townshend, “may they not, by the same 
interpretation of their common rights as Englishmen, as 
declared by Magna Charta and the Petition of Right, object 
to the pjirliament’s right of external taxation?” And 
Franklin answered instantly : “ They never have hitherto. 
Many arguments have been lately used here to show tJicm 
that there is tio difEerence ; and that, if you have no right 
to tax them internally, you have none to tax them exter- 
nally, or make any other law to bind them. At present, 
they do not reason so ; but, in time, they may be convinced 
by these arguments.” 

On the twentieth, while the newspapers of New York were 
that very morning reiterating the resolves of the Sons of 
Liberty, that they would venture their lives, and foi*tunes 
to prevent the stamp act from taking place, that the safety^ 
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of the colonies depended on a firm union of the whole, the 
ministers, at a private meeting of their supporters, 
settled the resolutions of repeal which even Charles 
Townshend was present to accept, and which, as 
Burke believed, he intended to support by a speech. 

Early the next day, every seat in the house of commons 
had been taken ; between four and five hundred members 
attended, Pitt was ill, but his zeal was above disease. “ I 
must get up to the house as I can,” said he ; “ when in my 
place, I feel I am tolerably able to remain through the 
debate, and cry ay to the repeal with no sickly voice ; ” 
and, through the huzzas of the lobby, he hobbled into the 
house on crutches, swathed in flannels. 

Conway moved for leave to bring in a bill for the repe^ 
of the American stamp act, It had interrupted British 
commerce ; jeoparded debts to British merchants ; stopped 
one third of the manufactures of Manchester ; increased the 
rates on land, by throwing thousands of poor out of employ- 
ment. The act, too, breathed oppression. It annihilated 
juries, and gave vast power to the admiralty courts. The 
lawyers might decide in favor of the ri^t to tax ; but the 
conflict would ruin both countries. In three thousand miles 
of territory, the English had but five thousand troops, the 
Americans one hundred and fifty thousand fighting men. 
If they did not repeal the act. Prance and Spain would 
declare war, and protect the Americans. The colonies, too, 
would set up manufactories of their own. Why, then, risk 
the whole for so trifling an object ? 

Jenkmson, on the other side, moved a modification of the 
act ; insisting that the total repeal, demanded as it was with 
menaces of resistance, would be the overthrow of British 
authority in America. In reply to Jenkinson, Edmund 
Burke spoke in a manner unusual in the house ; connecting 
his argument with a new kind of political philosophy. 

About elfeven, Pitt rose. He conciliated the wavering by 
allowing good ground for their apprehensions, and, acknowl- 
edging his own perplexity in making an option between 
two ineligible alternatives, he pronounced for repeal, as due 
to the liberty of unrepresented subjects, and in gratitude 
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to their having supported England through three wars. 
He spoke with an eloquence which expressed conviction, 
.and with a suavity of manner which could not offend even 
the warmest friends of the act. 

“ The totiil repeal,” replied Grenville, “ will persuade the 
colonies that Great Britain confesses itself without the right 
to impose taxes on them, and is reduced to make this con- 
fession by their menaces. Do the merchants insist that 
debts to the amount of three millions will be lost, and all 
fresh orders be countermanded? Do not injure yourselves 
from fear of injury; do not die from the fear of dying. 
With a little firmness, it will be easy to compel the colo- 
nists to obedience. America must learn that prayers are 
not to be brought to Caesar through riot and sedition.” 

Between one and two o’clock on the morning of the 
twenty-second of February, the division took place. Only 
a few days before, Bedford had confidently predicted the 
defeat of the ministry. The king, the queen, the princess 
dowager, the Duke of York, Lord Bute, desired it. The 
scanty remains of the old tones ; all the followers of Bed- 
ford and Grenville ; the king’s friends ; eveiy Scottish mem- 
ber except Sir Alexander Gilmore and George Dempster ; 
Lord Georgjs Sackville; Oswald, Sackville’s colleague as 
vice-treasurer for Ireland; Barrington, the paymaster of 
the navy, — were all known to be in the opposition. 

The lobbies were crammed with upwards of three hun- 
dred men, representing the trading interests of the nation, 
trc'mbling and anxious, and waiting to learn the resolution of 
the house. Presently it was announced that two hun- 
dred and seventy-five had voted for the repeal of the 
act, against one hundred and sixty-seven for softening 
and enforcing it. The roof of St. Stephen’s rung with the 
long continued shouts and cheerings of the majority. 

When the doors were thrown open, and Conway went 
forth, there was an involuntary burst of gratitude from the 
grave multitude which beset the avenues ; they stopped 
him ; they gathered round him as children round a parent, 
as captives round a deliverer. The pure-minded man en- 
joyed the triumph ; and, while they thanked him, Edmund 
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Burke, who stood near him, declares that “ his face was as 
if it had been the face of an angel.” As Grenville moved 
along, swelling with rage and mortification, they pressed 
on him with hisses. But, when Pitt appeared, the crowd 
reverently pulled off their hats ; and their applause touched 
him with tender and lively joy. Many followed his chair 
home with benedictions. 

He felt no illness after his immense fatigue. It seemed 
as if what he saw and what he heard, the gratitude of a 
rescued people, and the gladness of thousands, now become 
his own, had restored him to health ; but his heartfelt and 
solid delight was not perfect till he found himself in his 
own house, with the wife whom he loved, and the children 
for whom his fondness knew no restraint or bounds, and 
who all partook of the overflowing pride of their mother. 

This was the first great political lesson received by his 
Feb' second son, then not quite seven years old, the eager 
and impetuous William, who, flushed with patriotic 
feeling, rejoiced that he was not the eldest-born, but could 
serve his country in the house of commons, like his father. 

At the palace, the king treated with great coolness all 
his servants who voted for the repeal. ‘^We have been 
beaten,” said Bedford to the French minister; “but we 
have made a gallant fight of it.” 

With the Scottish members, elected as they then were by 
a dependent tenantry, or in the boroughs by close corporfi- 
tions, the mind of Scotland was as much at variance as the 
intelligence of France with the monarchy of Louis XV. 
Adam Smith, at Glasgow, was teaching the youth of Scot- 
land the natural right of industry to freedom ; Beid was 
constructing a system of philosophy, based upon the free- 
dom of the active powers of man ; and now, at the relenting 
“of the house of commons concerning the stamp act,” “I 
rejoice,” said Robertson, the illustrious historian, “ I rejoice, 
from my love of the human species, that a million of men 
in America have some chance of running the same great 
career which other free people have held before them. I 
do not apprehend revolution or independence sooner than 
these must and should come.” 
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tibe ttnion ” as the only seonrity for liberty ; astd they named, 
in behalf of the colony, Colonel Israel Phtnane^ Major ilofan 
Dnrkee, Captain Hugh Ledlie^ and fire others, their com- 
mittee for that purpose. « A firm union of all theeolonios,” 
was the watchword of Rhode Island, adopted io a oonren* 
tion of the county of Provideiice; and it was lesolred to 
oppose the stamp act, eren if it should tend to the de- 
struction of the union” of America with Great Britain. 
At Boston, Joseph Warren, a young man whom nature had 
adorned with grace and manly beauty and a courage that 
bordered on rash audacity, uttered the new war^ory of the 
world, “ Freedom akd Equality ” “ Death,” said 
“with all its tortures, is preferable to slavery.” 
“ The thought of independence,” said Hutchinson, 
desponclingl^^, “has entered the heart of America.” 

Virginia had kindled the flame ; Vii’ginia had now the 
honor, by the hand of one of her sons, to close the dis- 
cussion, embodying authoritatively, in calm and dignified 
though in somewhat pedantic language, the sentiments 
which the contest had ripened. It was Richard Bland, of 
the Ancient Dominion, who, through the press, claimed for 
America freedom from all parliamentary legislation, and 
pointed to independence as the remedy for a refusal of 
redress. 

He derived the English constitution from Anglo-Saxon 
principles of the most perfect equality, which invested 
every freeman with a right to vote at the election of mem- 
bers of parliament, “If,” said he, “nine tenths of the 
people of Britain are deprived of the high privilege of 
being electors, it would be a work worthy of the best 
patriotic spirits of the nation to restore the constitution to 
its pristine perfection.” t'rom the venality of present par- 
iiambnt, he appealed to “ the law of nature, and those rights 
of mankind which flow from it. The acts of trade of 
Charles II., the Virginia patriot impugned as contrary to 
nature, equal freedoni, and justice, as well as to charters and 
express contracts ; nor would he admit tb&m to be cited as ^ 
valid pieoedents* » 

^‘The colonies,” said he, “are not represented in parliiG^ 
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ment; consequently no new law made without the concur, 
rence of their rejiresentativos can bind them ; every a45t of 
parliament that imposes internal taxes upon the colonies is 
an act of power, mid not of right ; and power abstracted 
from right cannot give a just title to dominion. Whenever 
1 have strength, I may renew my claim ; or my son, or his 
son may, when able, recover the natural right of his ances- 
tor. I am speaking of the rights of the people: rights 
imply equality in the instances to which they belong. The 
colonies are subordinate to the authority of parliament in 
degree, not absolutely. Every colony, when treated with 
injury and violence, is become an alien to its mother state. 
Oppression has produced very great and unexpected events. 
The Helvetic confederacy^ the states of the United Nether- 
lands, are instances in the annals of Europe of the glorious 
actions a petty people, in comparison, can perform, when 
united in the cause of liberty.” 

At that time, Louis XV. was setting his heel on the par. 
liaments of France, the courts of justice which alone offered 
barriers to his will, “ In me,” said he to them on the 
second of March, it is in me alone that the sovereign ‘ 

power resides. Justice is done only in my name, and 
the fulness of judicial authority remains always in me. To 
me alone belongs the legislative power, irresj)onsible and 
undivided. Public order emanates entirely from me. The 
people and 1 are one.” Against this, the people could have 
but one rallying cry, ‘‘ Freedom and Equality ; ” and Amer- 
ica taught the utterance of the powei-ful words. 

On the fourth came on the last reading of the bill 
declaratory of the absolute power of parliament to bind 
America, as well as that for the repeal of the stamp act. 
Pitt moved to leave out the claim of right in all cases what- 
soever, and reaffirmed and defended his opinion, that the 
parliament had no right to tax America while unrepresented. 
He never gave his dissent to a question with more dislike 
than he then gave it. The amendment was .rejected 5 and 
henceforward America would have to resist in the parlia- 
ment of England, as France in its king, a claim of absolute, 
irrefiponsible, legislative power. 
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The final debate on the repeal ensued. QrenviUe and his 
party still combated eagerly and obstinately, I doubt,’’ 
said Pitt, who that night spoke most pleasingly, I doubt 
if there could have been found a minister who would have 
dared to dip the royal ermine in the blood of the Ameri^ 
cans.” “ No, sir,” replied Grenville, with personal bitter- 
ness, “ not dip the royal ermine in blood, but I am one who 
declare, if the tax was to be laid again, I would do it ; and 
I would do it now, if I had to choose ; it becomes doubly 
necessary, since he has exerted all his eloquence so danger- 
ously against it.” Every one felt that Pitt would soon 
be at the head of affairs. He had never commanded more 
respect than now. He had spoken throughout the winter 
with the dignity of conscious pre-eminence, and had fasci- 
nated his audience ; and, being himself of no party, he had 
no party banded against him. At midnight, the question 
wa,B disposed of by a vote of two hundred and fifty against 
one hundred and twenty-two. Tlic Ilockingham ministry 
sanctioned the principles of Grenville, and adopted, 
Mar«ii, half-way, the policy of Pitt. On the next day, Con- 
way, and more than one hundred and fifty members 
of the house of commons, carried the bill up to the house 
of lords, where Temple and Lyttelton did not suffer it to 
receive its first reading without debate. 

On the seventh, the declaratory bill was to have its second 
reading. <‘My lords, when I spoke last on this subject,” 
said Camden, o])posii)g the bill altogether, “I w'as indeed 
replied to, but not answered. As the affair is of the 
utmost importance, and its consequences may involve the 
fate of kingdoms, I took the strictest review of my argu- 
ments ; I re-examined all my authorities, fully determined, 
if I found myself mistaken, publicly to own my mistake, 
and give up my opinion ; but my searches have more and 
more convinced me that the British parliament have no 
right to tax the Americans. 

The declaratory bill, now lying on your tabic, is abso- 
lutely illegal;’ contrary to the fundamental laws of nature; 
contrary to the fundamental laws of this constitution,— a 
constitution grounded on the eternal and immutable laws 
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of nature ; a constitution^ whose foundation and centre is 
Uborty^ which sends liberty to erery subject that is, or may 
happen to be, within any part of its ample circumference. 
Nor, my lords, is the do(5trine new ; it is as old as the con- 
stitution ; it grew up with it ; indeed, it is its support : taxa- 
tion and representation are inseparably united ; God hath 
joined them ; no British parliament can separate them ; to 
endeavor to do it is to stab our very vitals. My position is 
this ; I repeat it ; I will maintain it to my last hour : taxa- 
tion and representation are inseparable. Whatever is a 
man’s own is absolutely his own ; no man hath a right to 
take it from him without his consent, either* expressed by 
himself or his representative; whoever attempts to do it 
attempts an injury ; whomever does it commits a robbery. 

“Taxation and representation arc coeval with, and essen- 
tial to, this constitution. I wish the maxim of Machiavel 
was followed, that of examining a constitution, at certain 
periods, according to its first principles ; this would correct 
abuses and supply defects. I wish the times would bear it, 
and that men’s minds were cool enough to enter upon such 
a task, and that the representative authority of this kingdom 
was more equally settled.” 

The reform of the house of commons, for which one of 
the highest judicial officers of England, in tlie house of 
lords, uttered a prayer, was needed; for in Great 
Britain, with perhaps, at that time, eight millions of Mawix. 
inhabitants, less than ten thousand, or, as some 
thought, less than six thousand persons, many of whom 
were humbled by dependence or debauched by corruption, 
elected a majority of the house of commons, and the powers 
of government were actually sequestered into the hands of 
about two hundred men. Yet Camden mistook the true 
nature of representation, which he considered to be not of 
persons, but of property. 

The speech printed in the following year found an audi- 
ence in America; but, in the house of lords, Mansfield 
compared it to words spoken in Nova Zembla, which 
are said to be frozen for a month before anybody can get 
at their meaning ; and then, with the loud applause of 
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he proceeded to insist that the stamp act was a just 
assertion of the proposition that the parliament of Oiraat 
Britain has a right to tax the subjects of Great Britain in 
all the dominions of Great Britain in America. But^ m to 
the merits of the bill which the house of commons had 
passed to ascertain the right of England over America, he 
treated it with scorn, as an absurdity from beginning to end, 
containing many falsehoofls, and rendering the legislature 
ridiculous and contemptible. ‘‘It is,” said he, “ a humilia- 
tion of the British legislature to pass an act merely to annul 
the resolutions of a lower house of assembly in Virginia.” 
“ It is only assertion against assertion ; and whether it rests 
in mere declaration, or is thrown into the form of a law, it 
is still a claim by one only, from which the other dissents ; 
and, having first denied the claim, it will very consistently 
pay as little regard to an act of the same authority.” 

Yet the bill was passed, with its two clauses: the one 
affirming the authority of parliament over America, in all 
cases whatsoever; and the other declaring the opposite 
resolutions of the American assemblies to be null and void. 

On the eleventh, the bill for the repeal of the stamp 
MaTCiu ^ second time. The house of lords was 

so full on the occasion that strangers were not ad- 
mitted. Ten peers spoke against rhe repeal, and the lords 
sat between eleven and twelve hours, which was later than 
ever was remembered. Once more Mansfield and Camden 
everted all their powers on opposite sides ; while Temple in- 
dulged in personalities, aimed at Cfunden. The Duke of Bed- 
ford dosed the debate, and the house of lords divided. For 
subduing the colonies, if need be, by sword or fire, there 
appeared sixty-one, including the Duke of York and several 
of the bishops ; in favor of the repeal, there were seventy- 
three; but, adding the voices of those absent peers who 
voted by proxy, the ministry prevailed by one hundred and 
five against 6eventy-<jpe. Northington, than whom no one 
had b^n more vociferous that the Americans must submit, 
voted for the repeal, pleading his unwillingness to act on 
SU^ a question against the house of commons. ^ 

Immediately, the protest which Lyttelton had prepared 
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against conunitting the bill was produced, and signed by 
thiiiy-three peers, with Bedford at their head. Against 
the total repeal of the stamp act, it maintained that such 
a strange and unheard-of submission of king, lords, and 
commons to a successful insurrection of the colonies would 
make the authority of Great Britain contemptible ; that the 
reason assigned for their disobeying the stamp act extended 
to all other laws, and, if admitted, must set them absolutely 
free from obedience to the power of the British legislature ; 
that any endeavor to enforce it hereafter, against their will, 
would bring on the contest for their total independence, 
rendered, perhaps, more dangerous and formidable from 
the circumstances of the other powders of Europe ; that the 
power of taxation, to be impartially exercised, must extend 
to all the members of the state; that the North American 
colonies, our colonies,” as they were called by the discon- 
tented lords, w'cre able to share the expenses of the army, 
now maintained in them at the vast expense of almost a shil- 
ling in the pound land-tax, annually remitted from Eng- 
land for their special protection; that parliament was the 
only supreme legislature and common council empowered 
to act for all ; that its laying a general tax on the American 
colonies was not only right, but expedient and necessary ; 
that it was a most indispensable duty to ease the gentry 
and people of this kingdom, as much as possible, by the due 
exertion of that great right of taxation without an exemp- 
tion of the colonies.” 

Having thus placed themselves in direct and irreconcilable 
hostility to America, the protesting peers glanced with 
jealousy at the immense majority of the people of England ; 
and further oj)posed the repeal of the stamp act, “ because,” 
say they, “ this concession tends to throw the whole British 
empire into a state of confusion, as the plea of our 
North American colonies, of not being represented 
in the parliament of Great Britain, may, by the same 
reasoning, be extended to all persons in this ialand who do 
not actually vote for members of parliament.” 

Buch waa the famous Bedford protest, to which a lar;^“ 
number of peers than had ever before signed a protest 
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hastened in that midni^t hour to set their names. Among 
them were four in lawn sleeves. It is the deliberate mani- 
festo of the party which was soon to prevail in the cabinet 
and in parliament, and to rule England for two generations. 
It is the declaration of the new tory party in favor of the 
English constitution as it was, against any countenance to 
the extension of suffrage, the reform of parliament, and the 
effective exercise of private judgment. It is the modern 
form of an ancient doctrine, Oxford had said unconditional 
obedience to the king was the badge of loyalty ; tliis protest 
substituted unconditional obedience to the legislature of the 
realm, as constituted in 1688 . The first had, in the spirit 
of the medisBval monarchy, derived the right to the throne 
from God ; the second, resting on principles that had grown 
up in opposition to the old legitimacy, deified established 
law, and sought to bind its own and coming ages by statutes 
which were but the wisdom of less enlightened generations 
that had long slumbered in their graves. 

1760. On the seventeenth, the bill passed without a fur- 
March. division ; but a second protest, containing a vig- 
orous defence of the policy of Grenville, and breathing in 
ever}^ line the sanguinary desire to enforce the stamp act, was 
introduced by Temple, and signed by cight-and-twenty peers. 
Five of the bench of bishops were found ready, in tlie hour 
of conciliation, to record solemnly on the journals of the 
house their unrelenting enmity to measures of peace. Nor 
was the apprehension of a great change in the fundamental 
principles of the constitution concealed. “ If we pass this 
hill against our opinion,” they said, meaning to assert, and 
with truth, that it was so passed, “ if we give our consent 
to it here, without a full conviction that it is right, merely 
because it has passed the other house, by declining to do 
our duty on the most important occasion which can ever 
present itself, and when our interposition, for many obvious 
reasons,” alluding to the known opinion of the king, ‘‘ would 
be peculiarly proper, we in effect annihilate this branch of 
the legislature, and vote ourselves useless.” The people of 
England had once adopted that opinion. It was .certain 
people of America were already convinced that the 
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house of lords had outlived its functiotis, and ^Jras for tMm 
become worse than “ useless.^^ 

On the morning of the eighteenth day, the king went ncs. 
in state to Westminster, and gave his assent, among 
other bills, to what, ever after, he regarded as the well-spring 
of all his sorrows, “ the fatal repeal of the stamp act.” He 
returned from signing the repeal amid the shouts and huzzas 
of the applauding multitude. There was a public dinner 
of the friends of America in honor of the event ; Bow bells 
were set a-ringing ; and the ships on the Thames displayed 
all t})eir colors. At night, a bonfire was kindled, and houses 
were illuminated all over the city. An express was de- 
8j>atc*hed to Falmouth with letters to different provinces, to 
transmit the news of the repeal as rapidly as possible to the 
colonies ; nor was it at that time noticed that the ministry 
had carried through the mutiny bill, with the obnoxious 
American clauses of the last year; and that the king, in 
giving his assent to the repe^ of the stamp act, had also 
given his assent to the act declaratory of the supreme power 
of parliament over America, in all cases whatsoever. 

While swift vessels hurried with the news across the 
Atlantic, the cider act was modified by the ministry, with 
the aid of Pitt ; general warrants were declared illegal ; 
and Edmund Burke, already famed for ‘‘most shin- 
ing talents ” and “sanguine friendship for America,” April, 
was consulting merchants jmd manufacturers on. the 
means of improving and extending the commerce of the 
whole empire. When Grenville, madly in earnest, depre- 
cated any change in “the sacred act of navigation,” Burke 
ridiculed him for holding any act sacred, if it wanted 
correction. Free ports were therefore established in Ja- 
maica and in Dominica, which meant only that British 
ports were licensed to infringe the acts of navigation of 
other powers. Old duties, among them the plantation 
duties, which had stood on the statute-book from the time 
of Charles II., were modified; and changes were made m 
points of detail, though not in principle. The duty on 
molasses imported into the plantations was fixed at a pehiiy 
a gallon; that on British coffee, at seven shillings the hun- 
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weighty on British pimento, one half-penny a pound; 
on foreign cambric or French lawn, three shillings the 
IplSu to t)e paid into the exchequer, and disposed of by 

parliament. The act of navigation was purposely so far 
dijarpened as to prohibit landing non-enumerated goods in 
Ireland. Under instructions given by the former adminis- 
tration, the governor of Grenada claimed to rule the island 
by prerogative ; and Sir Hugh Palliser, at Newfoundland, 
arrc^ated the monopoly of the fisheries to Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

Great Britain not only gave up the stamp-tax, but de- 
frayed the expenses of the experiment out of its sinking 
fund. The treasury asked what was to be done with the 
stamps in those colonies where the stamp act had not taken 
place; and they were .ordered to be returned to England, 
where the curious traveller may still see bags of them, cum- 
bering the office from which they were issued. 

A change of ministry W'as more and more spoken of. The 
nation demanded to see Pitt in the government ; and two 
of the ablest members of the cabinet, Grafton and Conw'ay, 
continued to insist upon it. But Rockingham, who, during 
the repeal of the stamp act, had been dumb, leaving the 
brunt of the battle to be borne by Camden and Shelburne, 
was determined it should not be so; and Newcastle and 


Winchelsea and Egmont concurred with him. To be 
- prepared for the change, and in the hope of becoming, 
^ under the new administration, secretary for the colonies, 
'Oiarles Townshen assiduously courted the Duke of Graf- 
ton; Pitt, on retiring to recruit the health which his un- 
. paralleled exertions in the winter had utterly subverted, 
: made a farewell speech, his last in the house of commons, 
Hlf^ing that faction might cease, and avowing his own pur- 
/ poae of remaining independent of any personal connections 
;i)s;hat8oever. 


’ , SPhe joy of the colonies was, for a time, unmixed with ap- 

Virginia voted a statue to the king, and an obe- 
^ w wiere to be engraved the names of those who, 
j;i^3^giand, bad signalized themselves for freedom. «^^‘My 
shall have cordially,” said Washington, *‘for 
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their opposition to any act of oppression.” The eoneei(|heiQ^E^. 
of enforcing the stamp act, he was convinced, “ wonld haAte 
been more direful than usually apprehended.” 

Otis, at a meeting at the town hall in Boston, to fix a time 
for the rejoicings, told the people that the distinction between 
inland taxes and port duties was without foundation ; for 
whoever had a right to impose the one had a right to impose 
the other ; and, therefore, as the parliament had given up 
the one, they had given up the other ; and the merchants 
were fools if they submitted any longer to the laws restrain- 
ing their trade, wliich ought to be free. 

A bright day in May was set apart for the display of 1766, 
the public gladness, and the spot whore resistance to 
the stamp act began was tfie cenlre^f attraction, , At one in 
the morning, the bell nearest Liberty Tree was the first to be 
rung ; at dawn, colors and pendants rose over the house-tops 
all around it ; and the steeple of the nearest meeting-house 
was hung with banners. During the day, all prisoners for 
debt were released by subscription. In the evening, the 
town shone as though night had not come ; an obelisk on the 
couiuion was brilliant with a loyal inscription ; the houses 
round Liberty Tree exhibited illuminated figures of the 
king, of Pitt and Camden and Barre; and Liberty Tree 
itself was decorated with lanterns, till its boughs could hold 
no more. 

All the wisest agreed that disastrous consequences would 
have ensued from the attempt to enforce the act, so , that 
never was there a more rapid transition of a people from . 
gloom to transport. They compared themselves to a bird 
escaped from the net of the fowler, and once more striking 
its wings in the upper air; or to Joseph, the Israelite, 
whom Providence had likewise wonderfully redeemed from 
the perpetual bondage into which he was sold by his elder 
brethren. ; 

The clergy from the pulpit joined in the fervor of patriot-, 
ism and the joy of success. “ The Americans would 
have submitted,” said Oliauncy. “History affords few 4 ^ 
amples of a more gener^, generous, and just sense of C 

in any country than has appeared in America Within ’ 
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past.” Such were Mayhew’s words ; and^ while all the con- 
tinent was calling out and cherishing the name of Pitt, 
the greatest statesman of England, the conqueror of 
Canada and the Ohio, the founder of emphc, the 
apostle of freedom, “ the genius and guardian of Britain and 
British America,” “ To you,” said Mayhcw, speaking from 
the heart of the people, and as if its voice could be hoard 
across the ocean, “ to you grateful America attributes that 
she is reinstated in her former liberties. The universal joy of 
America, blessing you^as our father, and sending up ardent 
vows to HeaA'^en for you, must give you a sublime and truly 
godlike pleasure ; it might, perhaps, give you vigor to take 
up your bed and walk, like those cured by the word of Him 
who came from heaven ^o make us free indeed. America 
calls you over and over again her fatlier ; live long in health, 
happiness, and honor. Be it kite when you must cease to 
plead the cause of liberty on earth.'* 
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